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PREFACE. 



The task attempted in the following chapters is to 
make a natural history of religions faith, describing the 
matters with which religious faith occupies itself, and 
the mental experience of its dealing with them. The 
writer has endeavoured to treat the subject purely in 
this light, avoiding all help or entanglement which 
might arise in considering faith in its connection with 
any religious or philosophical system; and with the 
same view has avoided the use of conventional language 
on the subject, which might be suggestive of theoretical 
thought. The means of investigation are the authentic 
history of religious experience contained in the Bible, 
and the explanatory analogies by which revelation 
instructs mankind in the nature of the religious rela- 
tionship. 

The order of treatment is analytical. The Introduc- 
tory Chapter notices how man's peculiar connection with 
God determines the subject of his religious thinking, 
and makes it necessary that his thoughts shall be in- 
structed by God. Chapter II. is taken up with the 
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VI PREFACE. 

subject of religious faith's thougtts — namely, God's 
peculiar affection towards man, in the historical form 
in which it is presented to us. Chapter III. is an 
attempt to trace generally the communication of true 
thoughts of God, and His love of man as it was made 
to the portion of mankind selected to receive that direct 
instruction; and to trace also the progress of those 
true thoughts in being appreciated by the selected line. 
Chapter IV. notices the concomitant dissemination 
of the elements of that religious truth through the 
world of the time, both directly and indirectly, by 
means of those to whom it was revealed at first, and 
with the occasional help of separate revelation made to 
other peoples. Chapters V. and VI. discuss successively 
what the rational process is by which religious truth 
becomes in any individual mind what is called faith, 
and what is the mental experience of acquired faith in 
contemplating that trutL To these is added a Chapter 
(VII.) of verifications of obtained results by the general 
descriptions and analogies and particular expressions of 
faith used in the sacked writings. Chapter VIII. at- 
tempts to show that in all periods of believing in the 
true God believers have contemplated the same personal 
object of faith, humanly known as Jesus of Nazareth. 
Chapter IX. treats of the essential diversity of the ex- 
perience of faith in the case of different individuals, or 
in different circumstances of the same individual's life ; 
Chapter X., of the personal conditions upon which 
the thoughts of religious faith are attainable; and 
Chapter Xl., of the manner and designed result of the 
discipline which the individual believer undergoes in 
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living his earthly life by "the faith of the Son of 
God." 

In consequence of the reasoning being confined to the 
analytical form, the concentrated presentation of result 
which synthetic statement allows has had to be sacri- 
ficed, and the readier apprehension at different stages 
of the writer's whole meaning which that facilitates. It 
may be proper, therefore, to state here briefly the result 
arrived at. If the induction attempted be correct, that 
result is, that faith cannot be intelligibly defined by 
any of the conventional terms or short expressions 
generally used as sufl&cient in speaking of it, but can 
only be described by its experienced consciousness, and 
that man's religious faith is his habitual emotional 
thinking of the historical manifestations of God's love 
to him, associating these with the person of the Son of 
God in such a manner as to make his believing a life 
whose essence is union of affection and of conscious 
spiritual sympathy with Him. 

If it be asked what the use is of presenting this 
description of faith in the form of a lengthened inves- 
tigation, the answer is the author's reason for attempt- 
ing the statement. Room seems to exist among writ- 
ings on the subject of faith for a somewhat detailed 
representation of it in non-theological language from a 
natural-history point of view. Perhaps it is greatly a 
consequence of a compendious definition of faith being 
unattainable that religious teachers have presented it 
almost always in its connection with systems of doctrine, 
and have treated of the importance of faith, and the 
consequences attached to possessing or not possessing 
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it, without such description of itself as would enable 
learners to recognise it in their own consciousness. The 
eflfect of this, however, is the prevalence of hurtfuUy 
indistinct notions respecting this great element of reli- 
gious life. Very many religious persons have no defi- 
nite thought of what faith is. Many have a kind of 
feeling that it is some mysterious possession which those 
who are in Christ have, and others have not, but which 
cannot be understood at all by them until they have 
it. Some are afraid to think upon the subject with 
the definiteness which they would strive after in any 
other inquiry. Others, in contrast to this modest 
but injurious difl&dence, make presumptuous assump- 
tions of a faith which is not described in the Word of 
God. The following pages are meant to be a contri- 
bution to that simplicity which belongs to the prac- 
tice of religion — ^what we have to do to be saved — as 
certainly as mystery is to be recognised reverently by 
human minds in the theology contained in revealed 
truth. 
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BELIEF-WHAT IS IT? 



THE NATURE OF FAITH. 



E E E A T A. 
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limita of our own connection with Him. If we consider how 
tliat connection is to be discovered, it is evident that it could 
be but very imperfectly inveddgated by man from observation 
of only hiB own side of the connection, and that we have to 
be inform^ of it. Any separate investigation of it we should 
have to attempt by a consideration of the peculiarities of our 
own being of which we are conscious ; there being undoubtedly 
a consciousness common to mankind of a certain range of 
moral and emotional qualities — what is confidently and uni- 
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versally referred to as "human nature" This consciousness 
becomes, according to its extent, a concomitant test of the cor- 
rectness of revealed information as to the combined subject of 
the nature of God and the connection we can have with Him ; 
and, as we shall afterwards see, it always co-operates in the 
forming of any individual man's religious faith. In the mean 
time we have to keep in mind that, however discovered, the 
particular connection limits the subject of connectional or 
religious faith. 
Relation 2. Now our revealed information is, that man's connection 
^° ^^®* with God is unique in the history of being. We are instructed 
that man was formed a designed exception to all other crea- 
tures. His appearance among living things was heralded by 
the signal announcement that the Creator had special thoughts 
with reference to him. " God said. Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness : and let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth" (Gen. i. 26). The race was thus 
created exceptional, ruling oyer all visible earthly life; and 
though made " a little lower than the angels," yet " crowned " 
— distinguished exceptionally — "with glory and honour" (Ps. 
viii. 5). They were to be God's children as well as His crea- 
tures, as the genealogist quoted by Luke expresses it, recording 
"Adam was the son of God" (Luke iii. 38). In the changed 
position of his self-seeking departure from God, man's con- 
nection with Him was still declared to be exceptional God 
spared not the other creatures who sinned, " the angels which 
kept not their first estate," but He spared mankind (Jude 6). 
And the love which God bears to the human race is excep- 
tional, even when compared with that shown to His sinless 
creatures. This truth, so strongly illustrative of man's peculiar 
position, appears in the revealed fact that " the angels desire 
to look into the things" which God's love has moved Him to 
do for man (1 Pet. i. 12). As if they understood not such love, 
they desire to comprehend it. As it " passeth the knowledge " 
of our race, it is exceptional even in their great knowledge of 
God's goodness, and in their perfectly blessed experience of it. 
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3. What limits, then, are set to the contemplationsof man's Fuith 
religious faith by the exceptional character of his relationship JJJfu^vesti- 
to Gk)d ? Evidently if that relationship is one that needed to s**®^- 

be revealed, because it could not be investigated, his religious 
thoughts must be characteristically, though it may not be 
exclusively, instructed thoughts. He has to deal fondamen- 
tally with knowledge conmiunicated by God, not with opinions 
investigated Jbj man. The function of his reason must be, 
not to theorise concerning God, and so construct a system of 
thoughts which he will entertain of Him, but to contemplate 
a plainly-revealed being. But within his range of communi- 
cated knowledge man's faith is farther limited. He is not to 
concern himself equally with aU knowledge of God that is open 
to him, but aB his peculiar business to think upon the things 
which God has told him respecting his own connection with 
Him. And farther, his contemplation of that especially im- 
portant part of communicated truth will take its form from 
the manner in which the truth has been communicated. He 
finds the particular manner of revelation adopted by God to 
be essentially not the announcement of a systematic religion, 
but a historical detail of His manifestations of affection, past 
and future, towards man. His faith will therefore be essen- 
tially an emotional contemplation of that history. 

4. Glimpses are opened in some profound passages of Paul's Glimpses 
writings of a wide connection of all creation with the human trathl**^^ 
race, in which all earthly things, because of man's present 

state, are " subject to vanity " — ^failure, inoperativeness, unsuc- 
cess — and 6ire destined to, and are now universally yearning 
after and waiting for, deliverance from this " pain " when man's 
restitution shall be finished (Eom. viii. 20, 21) ; his restitution 
being associated in promise with a wider perfecting and restored ' 
union of all created things, expressed by the phrase that " all 
things, both things in heaven and things on earth," shall be 
" gathered together in one " in Christ when man's inheritance 
is attained (Eph. i 10, 11). The light thus let in upon the 
universal system, of which man is represented by it much as a 
central part, exhibits the magnificence of that system — inde- 
finitely, however, like the apocalyptic visions of the glorious 
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blessedness awaiting man at the end of his earthly dispensa- 
tion ; but though, like these, serving grandly for consolation 
and impressiveness as to man's impoi*tance in the purposes of 
God, it is a light that only the more shows the exceptional 
position of the human race in these purposes, and the conse- 
quent necessity that they should be guided in their tKoughts 
of God and of themselves as connected with Him, not by their 
own observation and reasoning on things around and within 
them, but by thinking on the particular history of that connec- 
tion, and interpreting all other things by the help of that his- 
tory. In accordance with this is the Bible's representation of 
the simplicity of the thoughts which are to belong to man's 
religion. They are to be such as a wayfaring man, though 
unwise in other learning, cannot err in. 



Note. — The conclusion drawn from revelation, that man's place in the purposes 
of God is exceptional, is in harmony with the conclusion, apparently unavoidahle 
from physical truths, that his place in material life is exceptional, and that 
the being inhabiting this earth is unique, and exists nowhere else. It would 
be the loosest speculation to take into account the possibility of there being 
other worlds in the universe inhabited by beings of onr nature, if it is demon- 
strable that no such beings can be in any of the celestial bodies likest to our 
own globe. And since it is certain that upon no one of the solar planets ex- 
cept the earth could a being of our bodily constitution exist, it is simply a 
corollary that no being of our spiritual experience — that is, no " living soul " 
whose conditions and consequent capacities are the same as ours — can be any- 
where else in the planetary system. We altogether beg the question if we say 
that it seems to detract from the glory of God to think that He extended our 
moral life and the love declared in His Word over so limited a space as our 
earth alone, and that He will people heaven with the race of Adam only. We 
cannot assume to be judges of what is most for God's glory ; and to some minds 
a selected sphere for human life will present thoughts best agreeing with the 
attributes which God seeks us chiefly to associate with Him as His glory. 
These are not physical, but moral. ** God is love " (1 John iv. 8). ** His tender 
mercies are over " (above, overruling) " all his works " (Ps. cxlv. 9). To one 
thinking on this declared character of God, what would seem an appropriate 
greatness or grand thing in the history of life ? That God should have created 
a race upon whom He was especially to pour forth the inexhaustible love which 
is His being — whose life was to be an eternal going on to know the breadth and 
length and depth and height of His love — in whose nature He was to reproduce 
His own moral attributes — in whose history He was to make gloriously mani- 
fest to all the universe of intelligence His grief and hatred against sin, and His 
unquenchable love and compassion for His creatures deceived into it, giving 
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Himself in sacrifice for their deliverance, — may well be more astounding, more 
gloriously impressive, than would be the creation and peopling of a thousand 
times the number of worlds that we can conceive now existing. Indeed, any 
craving after belief in a population of beings Uke ourselves dwelling in the 
countless orbs of our sky and of the universe around, seems to partake of 
that hankering after material rather than moral grandeur, which appears in 
most of man's aspirations after great thoughts. Moral grandeur, such as God*s 
is revealed to bo, is not dependent on physical limits ; and to think of Him 
creating a race for Himself to show forth His praise and glory in His love, 
should be no more difficult for us than to think that one day is to Him as great 
a thing as a thousand years. And if God made man to be in a family relation- 
ship with Him, inferring family affections and exceptional family importance, 
which is exactly the position of man towards God declared in God's Word, 
man's place may well be exceptional in extent as in all other respects. The 
family circle should be a circumscribed one — one taken out of the world of life. 
As to an appropriate original preparation of the earth for the habitation 
of man in his preserU religious condition of a being to be recovered from sin, 
see BushneVs geological speculation in his 'Nature and the Supernatural,' 
chap. vii. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE SUBJECT OF FAITH. 



John iii. 16.— God so loved the world. 



God's ex- 
ceptional 
love 



m man s 
salvation. 



1. The subject with which religious faith is to occupy itself 
as its peculiar business is a restricted one. It is Grod's excep- 
tional affection towards mankind. What we may call the 
key- words of revelation, which all its histories, promises, and 
forms of assurance expound, are, " God so loved the world." 
Our religious thoughts are directed not to God's nature, but to 
the facts and assurances of His love to man; and what thoughts 
are given to us of His natural attributes are presented to us 
in connection with that, the essential contemplation of our 
religion — His love to man — enhancing to our feelings its sure- 
ness, or its extent, or its tenderness. 

2. We do not know to what extent God revealed to our first 
parents, at their creation, His peculiar love for them of all 
the creatures to whom He had given life. Our condition is 
in one great respect different, and the peculiar subject of our 
faith in God is the affection He has since decl6ired to fallen 
man. It is an important fact, in agreement with what the 
Bible says of the great change which came over man's powers 
by the entrance of sin, that God had to, or did, educate the 
world anew to faith in Him, as it were from the beginning, by 
" line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little." Through a period of at least forty centuries He slowly 
unveiled to mankind, as they were able to think of it, His 
holy nature and the nearness of His connection with them, 
and His corresponding love for them. His love, as it is fully 
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revealed, is the subject af Christian faith ; part only of the 
thoughts of which was possessed by the early patriarchs, and 
even by the father of the faithful — and p«urt only, though a 
larger part, by the chosen people. 
3. The character of our fully-revealed faith is one distinctly a family 

loVB * 

defined and intelligibly marked. It is to be faith in a family 
nearness to God into which He has taken us, and in a corre- 
sponding love assured to us — ^the exceptional relationship and 
affection which the manner of our creation indicated to be His 
purpose from the first as to our race. 

There are two bodies of facts given us in the Word of God 
by which to exercise our thoughts to the habit of looking to 
Him as in a uniting relationship, inferring a peculiar manner 
of love. 

4 FiT8t^ He has all aloug the progress of revelation bidden revealed 
man think of Him by the light of certain familiar relationships, assumed 
graduaUy unveiling fullest family union. These are relation- Jh^^"** 
ships inferring affectionate protection— as a paternal monarch, 
a shepherd, a teacher; relationships inferring power and wis- 
dom put forth in watchful and most considerate help — as a 
physician, a forgiver, a captain of salvation, a comforter ; rela- 
tionships implying community of nature and union of life — as 
a father, a brother, a husband. In the last stage of revelation 
other figures were added conveying an idea of closer union 
than human relationships experience — ^that of a branch to the 
vine, the members of the body to the head. By these lines 
of thought He bids us draw near to Him and understand the 
manner of His love to us, and learn to appreciate it The 
help is one necessary to our understanding and our comfort 
alike. We cannot by searching find out Grod. His eternal 
power and Godhead are clearly seen from His great creation ; 
and those who can look upon the heavens and the earth, and 
not glorify TTim as God, are inexcusable. But the thought of 
His greatness is by itself an oppressive one, and beyond it 
reason can hardly penetrate, and from it hardly extract com- 
fort We can make little of thinking about such subjects as 
eternity, infinity, and omnipotence. When Christian philo- 
sophers think that they reason closely from these bare ideas, 
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they are unconsciously finding as conclusions thoughts which 
are really lying in their minds already, the unnoticed teaching 
of revelation. The heathen world by its unaided wisdom 
knew not God. A help mighty to save from much erroneous 
reasoning is this form in which He comes near to us, and 
draws us near to Him. " The full thunder of His power who 
can comprehend?" but who is there, the feeblest and most 
cast down, who cannot understand and value and take to his 
heart the love and care a father has for his little ones, the 
" comforting " a mother gives, the " closeness " of a brother's 
affection, the life of faith a wife has in her husband, and 
the close clinging happiness which binds the union of these 
relationships> the " life hid in them," the belief of the heart, 
which is their occupation ? When we are bidden think by 
these names of the love of God and our dependence upon Him, 
which He desires, we are already exercised to discern the good 
in which we are invited to believe, 
the form 5. By this Way of illustrative and assuring relationships 
ChS^ God instructed mankind in the earlier ages of fedth to believe 
faith ; in His holy love to them, and by these to interpret His govern- 
ment of them in His providence, and His messages to them 
by His prophets. All were not revealed from the first ; nor 
was any of them revealed with equal fulness of significance 
to all the generations to whom they prepared the way for the 
coming of (rod manifest in the flesh. Some of them were not 
among the enjoyed thoughts of the earliest believers. Abraham 
had not them all The Psalms show that some early saints 
could ponder most of them in their hearts; and their responsive 
language, in which Jehovah is spoken of as their " portion," 
their " refuge," their " dwelling-place," shows much apprecia- 
tion of the love assured in His chosen metaphors of nearness. 
It is by the light of another revelation that the fulness of 
times has come to apprehend all the comfort sent with these 
names to mankind. It is since the manifestation of God was 
added to their representations of Him that the love of the 
Father has been with full appreciation proclaimed evermore to 
the mce, and the light of His countenance has shined upon 
them evermore. 



k. 
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6. Second, In what God calls the fulness of times, He added to second, by 
these suggestive names of relationship another completing reve- tion in 
lation of His connection with man. He gave the race not merely jf^^4 • 
to imagine His relationship to them by the help of similitudes, 
but to see it with their eyes, as a man could behold and know the 
face of his brother man. He became Himself " manifest in their 
flesh/' bone of their bone, flesh of their flesh ; as much taking 
their likeness and making it his own, as He originally made 
them in His likeAess and gave them His nature. " No man 
hath seen God at any time ; the only-begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him " (John i. 
18). In the aflections and conduct of Jesus of Nazareth man- 
kind had opportunity to actually see the love of God to man, 
and thenceforth they could understand and appreciate it as 
well as they could imderstand and appreciate one another's 
lova From that time the nearness of God's declared, promised, 
assured connection with man became a thing that had been 
visible to the world, a distinct matter of human recollection, 
a fact exactly as well known as any recorded fact respecting 
any individual character of history. To the personal attend- 
ants of Jesus, and ever after to all " who should believe through 
their word," the moral nature of God and His saving love to 
mankind became, not things to be reasoned of, but facts to be 
remembered, facts living for ever in the records of personal 
memory, or of history, the memory of the race. The holiness 
of God, His goodness. His truth. His abhorrence of sin, His 
desire to save fallen mankind. His sympathy with man's 
troubles. His self-sacrifice for man's sake, became not merely 
doctrines demonstrated by clearest reasoning from God's Word, 
and fortified by His most solemn assurances, but facts of 
human knowledge, things seen, thiugs experienced, recollected, 
narrated, and possessed by the mind, as largely and as surely 
as a child could recollect a father's moral habits, and his 
descendants could confidently read of them. 

7. The visible life of Jesus of Nazareth also, as has been realising 
noticed, perfected the force of persuasion conveyed by thcp^o™*^* 
metaphors of human relationship under which God of old and J^j^^^^*^" 
to the end bade mankind think of and appreciate His love. 
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If the similitudes of a father, a mother, a husband, a brother, 
a nurse, a comforter, a teacher, a healer, a defender, &c., could 
have been thought of before as in any degree merely figurative 
expressions, setting forth the boundless laigeness of His love, 
but not, perhaps, promising such correspondent sympathy and 
special helpfulness as the love given by the human relation- 
ships known by these names, then the reality of the human 
life of Jesus — His " manifest" partaking of all our nature. His 
visibly perfect fellow-feeling of our infirmities — gave assurance 
that the divine love promised in these names is the very kind 
of help and faithftdness, the same manner of goodness and 
loving-kindness, that is looked for by needy human beings from 
such nearest human friends, only perfected in tenderness and 
trustworthiness and power by the guarantee of God's perfect- 
ness. The father and husband and Mend and helper become 
eternal, all-wise, all-powerful, unchangeable, but still near 
and united, as if he were only human. 

The historical progress of God's unveiling His love to man 
will be the subject of the next chapter. 
Manner of 8. Inseparable from the subject of thought revealed to re- 
tion-r^ ligious faith is the manner of the revelation. The form 
^^^s^^nr- employed by God of making His love known to mankind is 
essentially a history of what it has done, and in being so is 
in exact accordance with what He tells us, that His nature is 
above our investigation. The history of religion shows that, 
universally, mankind must have an object of worship that is 
visible, or conceivable in terms of visible things. Every known 
people, except those expressly taught by God himself not to do 
so, has worshipped Him by visible images, meant to be typically 
or actually representative. When He made the great historical 
provision for checking the down-going of mankind's thoughts 
respecting Him through their own imaginations of a visible 
likeness to Him, and placed among the nations in a central 
position a people who, under His guidance, should serve Him 
in their sight without misleading images of Him, He gave 
that people an object of thought which should be visible, 
though not to their eyes, yet to their most common habits of 
thinking, the eyes of their mind — that is, their faitL He 
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bade them think of Him not as God, but as a father, a shep- 
herd, a healer, a rock of salvation, &c. When in the end, 
the fulness of times. He completed His designed help to their 
" seeing Him who is invisible," it was by becoming a distinct 
historical person who had dwelt among them, and whose glory 
they had been " eyewitnesses of, the glory of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth." It corroborates this 
view of faith being recognised by God as needing a visible 
hold for its thoughts, to find that He helped the earliest faitli 
by some recognisable " presence of the Lord " (Gen. iii. 8, iv. 
16) ; and gave a similar support to the faith of the Hebrew 
Church by appropriate visible associations with His concealed 
presence — the pillar of cloud ; the tabernacle, made after a 
pattern shown to Moses in the mount ; the temple, afterwards 
built according to divine description ; and in both the mirac- 
ulous cloud visible to the high priest upon the mercy-seat in 
the holy place. Even in the " spiritual" (John iv. 24) worship 
of the Christian Church, the Lord's Supper continues the same 
kind of help to faith. Since " the night on which He was 
betrayed," certain visible symbols, congruous to the fact which 
they commemorate, have by His appointment been used by 
the Church as a continual help to " remember " a visible, re- 
cognisable, historical person who is to dwell in our hearts by 
that faith which " endures as seeing Him who is invisible:" 
The most distant future to which faith is to look is one of 
equally recognisable features — ^those of home, communion with 
known persons, health from known ills, &c. 

9. This historical manner of God's revealing Himself, asso- Historical 
dating man's religious thoughts of Him with objects visible or faSh's 
imaginable in terms of visible things, was pointedly the man- ftJJm^the 
ner of revelation from the beginning. The revelation was of fi™*- 
a person assuring them of His love, but a person declared not 
by attributes, but by actions ; the description of whose love 
was not a philosophical connection of it with His essential 
nature, but a history of its manifested care over individuals or 
peoples. Antediluvian knowledge of God was knowledge not 
of attributes but of transactions. Abraham's faith was asso- 
ciated with a long series of sensible manifestations of God to 
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him in visions, actions, and promises. The first faith of the 
exodus was to be in the history of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
That of the Church in the wilderness added the striking 
history called up by the words, "I am the Lord thy God, 
which have brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage " (Ex. xx. 2). The Book of Deuteron- 
omy, bringing down the history of Israel to the end of the 
forty years' singular experience, and comprehending declara- 
tions of the attributes of Jehovah only as they were made 
apparent in historical connection with His deliverance of His 
people, was the larger creed dictated by Moses for the settled 
Hebrew nation. In the condensed form of the Song of Moses, 
its historical thoughts of Jehovah were to be perpetually a 
part of the religious services of the Church. The later con- 
fessions of Hebrew faith, the Psalms, known to have been in 
regular use as solemn confessions to the end, such as the Pass- 
over Psalms (Ps. cxiii.-cxviii.), guided the people to distinct 
historical thinking; or where to generalisations approaching 
what we would call attributes, to generalisations always imme- 
diately inferred from or explained by specified history. The 
thought of specific transactions was the faith quoted of the 
examples of believing, enumerated in Hebrews xi., examples 
spread over aU pre-Christian times. Entirely such was the 
faith of the Hebrew Church after the captivity (Neh. ix.) In 
the Christian Church the Messiah at His coming was to be 
looked for, recognised, and thought of, by the signs of certain 
definite proceedings (Luke iv. 18-21). To believers to the end 
of time the name of Jesus is to be a word calling up not 
attributes, but a specific history, the centre portion of which 
is a human biography. Such a faith the apostles called Jews 
and heathens alike to, and that by divine direction, their 
argument being prescribed to them — " Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified." 
Convincing 10. The historical form of the truth contemplated by 
tori^^^' religious faith carries most important consequences with it 
of^HiMo- ^^^ *^® questions of religious study and teaching. Look- 
phicai ing for the natural or non-miraculous causes to which the 

faiths. 

first successes of revealed faiths are to be attributed, and to 
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which we are to look for the future success of Christianity, 
the history of those successes obliges us to give the chief 
place to this that the patriarchal faith and Judaism and Chris- 
tianity have all had as the matter of their thoughts and ground 
of their inferences, an actual history of God's holy love of man, 
a body of facts which every individual believer could bring as 
distinctly before his mind as he could his own family history, 
of which, indeed, in the case of some of the patriarchs, the 
facts of their faith formed a great part. The character of the 
heathen faiths over which revealed religion triumphed in the 
judgment of mankind was very distinctly a contrast to this. 
They consisted of opinions instead of knowledge. The highest 
philosophical systems of heathenism which have been pre- 
served were purely theories as to what the nature of God 
might be, considering what the nature of man is, but compre- 
hending in their reasonings no known fact respecting Gk>d's 
government of mankind, no history of any connection ever 
shown to exist between them. In recent technical phrase, 
their theology was purely subjective, a construction out of 
the heathen's spiritual consciousness including no objective 
facts known of God's nature or His disposition towards man. 
Having no objective known to them, they supplied the human 
necessity for a visible or imaginable subject of faith by ima- 
gining a history, or rather innumerable histories, expository 
of how their imagined divinities would or might act among 
themselves or towards man. They constructed mjrths pro- 
perly so called, pictorial representations of their own intel- 
lectual powers and moral feelings and habits attributed to 
supposed overruling deities. Those heathen myths affiliate 
themselves unmistakably to a corrupt origin, the state of 
society in which they arose, by marks of which no trace can 
be found by modem sceptics in the grandly pure and true and 
exalted objective representations of revealed theology which 
they would assign to a like origin. In the most religious 
times of Greece the popular theology was purely a personifi- 
cation of the observed attributes of- human life, bad and good 
alike — as love pure and impure, wrath just and unjust, bene- 
ficence and greed, intelligence, taste, &c. ; and of the observed 
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sources of man's good or ill fortune, the elements, the fertility 
of the ground, the earth itself, the atmosphere, and so on. 
It was a good example of the merely materialistic positivism 
to which the Philosophie Positive would confine human know- 
ledge ; and a fair example, because one isolated from the light 
of revealed truth and morality which now might disturb the 
Fhilosophie, of how powerless such positivism is to help man to 
the knowledge of the spiritual, or to better his moral condi- 
tion ; and of how powerful it is to release the superstitious 
propensities which revelation enables him to subordinate to 
intelligent faith. The ancient and genuine philosophical reli- 
gion, getting no farther than to imagine a possible Gk)d, the 
concentration of human excellences, but active or inactive 
towards earthly things, as the philosophers might consider 
most dignified in a great man's conduct towards the world, 
and without any link to real observed existence, was a shifting 
theory which sat upon those that thought of it in the lightest 
possible manner, and had no moral influence to guide or 
restrain or support them. The highest Greek speculators in 
the field of theology are known by their writings to have been 
as low morally as the gross believers in the sensual myths of 
the popular faith. The Athenians of Paul's days were the 
most eminent triflers with life ; their acute and widely-inquir- 
ing intellect seeing nothing better to do under their empty 
thoughts of the inmiaterial world than to make the most of the 
material (1 Cor. xv. 32) in careless, easy, self-indulgent existence 
from day to day while the only certain lasted. The serious 
thoughts unavoidable by man's nature they could only do their 
best to get over the uneasiness of by industrious husbanding of 
passing trifles of enjoyment (Acts xvii 21), and resisting the 
feeling of care about subject-s of which they had no certainty 
(ver. 32); but they were hopeless in the presence of the evils 
of life, and effortless, to a degree hardly appreciable by us, 
towards alleviating the most intense social miseries of their 
time. 
Their fall H. Such religions of imagination fell before the theology 
bfstoricai of actual manifestation and known transactions; the reasoning 
faiths. continually upon historical facts with which Paul went single- 
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handed into the very focus of subtle metaphysical scepticism, 
cultivated frivolity and seemingly invulnerable self-satisfaction. 
But the same had been the effect from the beginning where- 
ever the religions of human subjective hypothesis came into 
contact with the revealed religion of historical facts. The 
reality of Judaism seized hold upon the spirits of observant 
heathens brought into prolonged intercourse with the Hebrew 
people. Nothing in history is so striking as the awe, thor- 
oughly rational and self-possessed, with which Nebuchadnezzar, 
imagining himself, as his Assyrian remains show, an entire 
believer in the gods of his mythology, looked upon the reality 
of the Grod whom Daniel proclaimed to him 6U3 the giver of 
the vision he was " troubled" by. The same feeling, recog- 
nising reality in the revealed God, is evident over all the 
earlier history of the Hebrews. The nations which Israel 
passed through or by during their forty years' pilgrimage, the 
Philistines near whom they settled, the Egyptians from whose 
oppression they went forth with a high hand, trembled and 
stood in sharply-reasoning dread of the invisible being, mani- 
festly the ruler of all things, who protected that isolated 
people. Their professed fear of their own gods, and fancied 
belief in them, vanished before the unmistakable realities of 
Israel's history. The Jehovah of the Israelites was evidently 
the I AM that He called Himself, the one reality, the one 
existence. He was an invisible being, the facts surrounding 
whom made Him felt by the spirit of man as a living, true,^ 
undoubted power, its master and its judge. Pharaoh trembled 
before the patriarchal knowledge of God, the faith which 
Moses came before him to demand his submission to, as much 
as Felix did before the more perfect light of Paul's preaching. 
The case of Paul in the cities of Greece is more in point than 
has been noticed above, as showing the force of the historical 
truth to make itself recognised. To meet the subtlety, the 
rhetoric and practice in disputation, of the flower of heathen 
apologists, Paul, though capable of learned display, was per- 
mitted to speak only the simple story of God's so great love 
of the world completed in Christ and Him crucified. This 
story of the cross of Christ was at first sight foolishness to 
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the learned Greeks ingenious in plulosophisuig ; but it was 
the power of God and the wisdom of Grod to seize npon their 
own minds and tarn them away from all their beantifol in- 
teresting imaginations of possible trath to itself; as a reality 
which the soul of man recognised, as the eye practised in the 
human countenance will recognise a portrait among pictures^ 
and set apart its real life as quite a different thing from all 
imaginary individuality inserted into an ideal painting. 
The human 12. Success is said to have attended some attempts to con- 
o^UioiT struct an intricate fiction, so as to pass with good judges for a 
of reality, narrative of actual occurrences. The rule approaching at least 
to universality is, that a narrative of actual life commends 
itself as a real portrait does to the numerous testing points 
which human experience educates ready feeling to apply to 
any narrative of human lifa 

This has been the case with the Bible narratives, and espe- 
cially with the unique religious narrative of human life, the 
history of Jesus. No ingenious hypothesis explaining away 
the actual occurrence of the things related in the Gk>spels has 
ever been more than a forced haze cast about one or other par- 
ticular of the history. The whole picture soon forced itself 
upon fresh readers as a picture of real lifa The scepticism 
never could be made general if the story was allowed to be 
read. It was such a labour to keep in mind the suggested 
doubts, which would not suggest themselves, that they were 
always soon let go. A sceptic fencing himself in his study from 
all corrective contact with the testing realities of the visible 
world, and the ways of human thinking and feeling and acting, 
confining himself alone with his own resolutely retained fancies, 
can compile ingenious theories of doubt concerning human 
things in the Bible, or out of it If he go out of his guarded 
chamber into the world of men for a whUe, the world he has 
created for himself slips from his grasp. He finds himself, as 
Hume confessed in his own case, thinking very much as other 
men think. However it is to be explained, the language of 
fact forces itself upon men's recognition. Metaphysicians who 
are obliged to share a great deal in the business of the world, 
plunged daily into the bracing bath of human realities, do not 
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fall into the follies of philosophising which so often encloud 
recluse thinkers. This is perhaps great part of the reason 
of difference between what is looked upon as English common- 
sense and German dreaminess ; as the same difference in kind 
is to be found between metaphysical writings coming out of 
busy life, and others coming out of studious cloister-life in 
England itself There seems to be little possibility of holding 
anything like the mythical theory, or of doing anything but 
feel the historical reality of the Bible narratives when the 
reader travels in the locality which they claim. Commodore 
Lynch, in his narrative of his expedition to the Dead Sea, gives 
a case of entire disbelief of Moses' narrative, among several in- 
stances of scepticism, being converted into entire belief, in the 
ease of some of his party of explorers during their few weeks* 
survey. The language of the Scriptural writers, casual as well 
as careful, especially the figurative language pervading the large 
proportion of the sacred books that is poetical, so perpetually 
reflects the unique scenery, terrestrial and atmospheric, of the 
region they speak of, as to assign itself to authorship certainly 
within the influence which that scenery would have upon men's 
customary thoughts. Even in the case of the parables of our 
Lord, some of them so reflect the topographical features of the 
spots where they were spoken, that to doubt their authenticity 
would be like doubting the details of a battle while standing 
amid peculiarities of the battle-field, which make these details 
almost a topographical necessity. To untravelled readers of 
such books of travel in Palestine as Dean Stanley's, even the 
attentive reading of his notes is enough to make unavoidable 
the acceptance as genuine of the narratives and the devotional 
language of the Bible which he illustrates. 

13. A strong negative proof of the importance, if not neces- Scepticism 
sity, that religious truth should be presented to man in the hStorkli 
historical form, is that successful sceptical writers have always *™*^- 
withdrawn the attention of their readers from the actual picture 
presented by the sacred books as a whole — the Metaphysical 
school wrenching aside the notice to the bold preliminary ques- 
tion, whether we could by possibility believe a man telling us 
that he had seen a miracle — the Mythists absorbing the 
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thoughts in ingenious statements of alleged circumstances 
of all kinds, which might have made the writers frame parts 
of their stories to be figurative representations of non-religious 
truth, or fables clothing popular sentiments to suit the habits 
of thought of imaginative ages — the German critical school 
confusing the mind by a perpetually shifting onslaught on fre- 
quently misquoted details, which in the tumult of fault-finding 
ignores and would conceal the absence of consistency in their 
own criticism, as well as the presence of a grand whole in the 
narrative round which they are skirmishing. 
Congruity 14 The revealed subject of faith which is to lay hold on 
trutlTto^ man's spirit as the truth, has another essential feature besides 
its form of a promptly recognised history of a reality. It is a 
reality which suits his religious condition. A human religion 
must be one fitting itself to human nature. Its faith must be 
of facts which are recognisable by the bearers of that nature 
as of value to them. It is of no consequence to me what 
precise number of asteroids have been discovered in the vacant 
planetary orbit space, but it is of consequence to me to have a 
parent, or brother, or friend, whose love will make the vicissi- 
tudes of all other fortune easily borne. The facts of revelation 
are of this kind — ^human facts — which in all stages of revela- 
tion man has felt to be in rapport with his conscious condition, 
and which, therefore, have made themselves his proper faith. 
The history of God's love to man is a system into which he 
feels that his condition as to weakness, sinfulness, wish for 
sympathy, and need of help, strangely fits. It is evidently his 
subjective religion if it be objectively proved. And the prac- 
tice of faith belonging to this revealed religion, as seen in the 
lives recorded in it, awakes his fellow-feeling. It is the feeling 
of the truth as he experiences it. This is the kind of evidence 
which must discharge the essential function of religious evi- 
dence — persuasion. Its force is different in kind from the chiefly- 
forensic eflfect of external evidences which compel the intellect 
to see a divine Being standing near with a message in His hand. 
Within Grod's revealed Word the whole conscious human nature, 
not of logical reasoning powers only, but inarticulate crav- 
ings, sympathies, propensities of imagination and desire, meets 
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truth articulately declared or set forth in expressive action, 
amidst which it finds itself at home, surrounded by features 
recognisable as akin to itself. The Psalms exhibit to us a great 
amount of this recognition by human nature of a congruous 
nature in the divine love expressed in the Word — " joy in its 
testimonies," " the entrance of His words giving light," " His 
comforts delighting the soul in the multitude of its thoughts 
within itself/* The subjective cleaving of the most spiritual 
psalmists' whole souls to Him who appeared to them in the 
Word, is expressed in one place in a phrase which might be 
set as a motto before the mass of their religious self-expression 
— " I said, Thou oxt my God." The words contain the rationale 
of all human acceptance of revealed truth. It is truth that is 
the truth to man — ^human truth — truth of which human nature 
is consciously a part. 
15. The particular form of the word of faith — ^that it is Historical 

,««,i.i . , . faith suited 

a record of facts which are congruous to man s conscious to diflfer- 
state of relationships, familiar to all, and persuasive of^p^j^^ 
a love consciously needed ; and of expressions of love so 
widely varied, and finding an answering voice in one or 
other human consciousness — exactly fits the condition of 
human kind ; putting faith, as it should be, within the grasp 
of all capacities. Every individual, however his ability to 
reason differs from another's, can take in, and keep habitu- 
ally before his mind, as much of fact, of certain realities 
of Gk)d's deeds of love, as will fill his own power of enjoy- 
ment. That is the perfection of adaptation of the means of 
faith to the endless diversities of condition of soul found in 
the wreck of human nature. It is not necessary that all the 
fiujts which demonstrate or illustrate God's saving love should 
be remembered and understood. They all show forth one 
thing, only placing 'it in different lights — that " God so loTed 
the world." EeUgious knowledge, analogous to family thought, 
IB not by any means strictly analogous to scientific knowledge, 
as to range of subjects. In science, as yet, ultimate truth is 
not one and indivisible, but consists of a number of truths 
only partially or not at all connected with one another ; and 
a numbeT of scientific facts presented to a scientific man may 
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lead his thoughts to a diversity of theories or ultimate points 
of knowledge, or a new fact may be irreconcilable with any 
established theory, and compel the adoption of a new ultimate 
truth. The hope of physical science is to get, hy the progress 
of investigation, at one ultimate truth, of which all the present 
ultimate truths shaU be found to be members, and not merely 
head truths to their respective bodies of facts. That is not the 
state of the religious knowledge upon. which faith rests. It 
contains one simple ultimate truth — "God so loved the world." 
No intermediate barrier of propositions need stand in the way 
of any one thinking from the facts of religion, or from any 
fact of it, directly up to that head truth. Every fact directly 
illustrates that. And the fitness to man's condition of this 
revealed manner of instructing faith lies in the human circum- 
stance that one fact may fill up one feeble soul's power of feel- 
ing and enjoying the love declared, as whoUy as a large history 
does " the multitude of thoughts " which a stronger mind is 
capable of gathering happiness from. In human family life 
the full-grown son differs from the little child in the number 
of facts of family love he has whereon to muse, but we cannot 
say his enjoyment is diflferently full. In receiving the happi- 
ness of faith, the case is the same as in the giving of the 
widow's mite and the rich man's abundance. The smallest in 
human measurement may be the fullest in enjoyment — it 
needs only that the capacity be filled. Who would venture 
to say that there was any difference in the happiness felt by 
those four examples of faith who so differed as to the number 
and kind of facts they had to think of in order to feed their 
happy faith — the Syro-Phoenician mother, the woman who 
washed the feet of Jesus with her tears and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head, the disciple whom Jesus loved, and Paul 
the " persecutor and injurious," but the " chosen of Christ to 
be His apostle unto the Gentiles " ? 
Expedient 16. The well-marked way in which faith in God's love has 
propagat- ^^^^ learned by man — ^viz., in contemplation of that truth as it 
faUh^^ appears in the history of it — ^must determine much what xaan- 
ner of teaching is expedient in man's endeavours to extend the 
faith. The teaching should essentially be historical, as dis- 
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tinguished from doctrinal. It should be chiefly the facts and 
the expressions of the word of salvation — its own narratives 
of the facts which made God's holy love of mankind actually 
manifest to generation after generation — ^its own representa- 
tions of the special relationships which He assumes towards 
man, which are the nearest possible representatives of the facts 
or well-understood habits of family love — and His peculiar 
language, the marked expressions He uses to influence us, 
which make a feature of the Word so definite and impressive 
that the Bible stands by itself among writings as a treasury 
of texts, maxims, terse expressions of wide truths, cumulative 
expressions of affection, and penetrative single words of per- 
suasion. These facts and words of God's own representation 
of saving truth, and not doctrines logically arranged by man 
out of all the materials afforded by the Word, are the know- 
ledge which faith feels its possession of, the effective help to the 
human soul to " have the Lord ever before it." Systems of doc- 
trine do not carry the same life, the same conviction of reality, 
with them to man's recognition. Containing always a mixture 
of other language with the Bible's language of fact, — contain- 
ing also, unavoidably perhaps, as history would seem to teach, 
a mixture of human theory with Scriptural facts — of necessity, 
too, breaking often the connection of facts, and of expressions 
arranged in the sacred writings to come home to human con- 
sciousness, — they fail in so coming home. They have a con- 
vincing power which only ranks between the living trans- 
actions of revealed religion and the metaphysical reasonings 
of philosophical faiths, which have not facts, but only opinions 
which one man may reason out, but another not recognise as 
of value to him. All creeds must, as they have done, fail from 
this cause of such ready and wide acceptance as the Bible's 
own language has met with. Whatever be the defect in 
merely human religious language, no explanation in other 
words than the Bible's, even of the Bible's own emotional 
inferences from the facts it narrates, finds the same thorough 
recognition by the inner man, understanding, feeling, and 
desires, that the Bible's own expression of the true human 
reasoning of mind and heart upon these facts commands. 
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Inherent 17. The Bible's language being the language of fact, and 
ncM. ^^^ ^ot of imagination or of theory — ^being the narrative of things 
actually done by God, exactly according with man's conscious 
needs, and of feelings experienced characteristic of the human 
life all readers are conscious of — abounding, too, in representa- 
tions, which other language might distort, of states of heart 
which individual readers feel, but which they thought their 
own secret — ^faults, failings, needs, troubles, or pleasures not 
common to man, certainly not described in man's books — its 
pei-petually suggestive and demonstrative phrases pierce to the 
dividing asunder of the very soul and spirit, discern the iin- 
spoken, perhaps, till thus discovered, unperceived, thoughts and 
intents of the heart, and so become an irresistible evidence 
themselves to man's inner feeling — his peculiar knowledge of 
himself, that the religion they belong to is the gift of mem's 
proper God. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD TO FAITH. 
PART FIRST. — THE PROGRESS OF REVELATION. 

Isaiah xxyiii. 10. — Line upon line, line npon line ; precept upon precept, 
precept npon precept ; here a little, and there a little. 

John xyL 12. — I have yet many things to say nnto yon, bat ye cannot bear 
them now. 

1. Wb have no means of comparing the first pair's original ReUgions 
ability to understand and appreciate the nature and love of^^^^^y 
God with the power their nearest descendants had, except the ^^^^^s- 
but slightly approximate comparison we can make between a 

very virtuous Christian's readiness of head and heart and the 
slowness or inability of greatly demoralised persons to realise 
spiritual truth, whatever their ability to discern and appreciate 
other knowledge. The sacred Scriptures, however, give ex- 
pressive representations of the effect produced by continued 
sin upon the power both of reasoning and feeling as to religious 
truth. The " understanding is darkened," or "befooled;" the 
mind is "turned away from the life of God through the 
ignorance that is in it," brought on by " blindness " or " cal- 
lousness" of the heait (Eph. iv. 18). The conscience becomes 
evil (Heb. x. 22). The mind is " fleshly," and not " capable of 
accepting the law" — the fully declared will of God (Eom. 
viiL 7). 

2. In exact accordance with this picture of the effect of sin- Man's fail 
fulness upon the human nature is the manifest change which mentary 
God immediately made in His manner of intercourse with J^JJ*™*^' 
mankind after the change which their new condition of sin- 
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fulness made in them. That change is accurately spoken of 
as a fall of the race in capacity as well as position. The first 
pair's original capacity for knowing and enjoying God we can 
infer from their place before Him. They were as His children, 
made in His own likeness. He evidently held intercourse 
with them in a manner so appreciable by their powers of per- 
ception and familiarly sensible to them that they recognised 
His approach at once ; and his visiting them in that manner 
is referred to in Genesis as a thing of ordinary occurrence 
would be. After their sin, as if the power of appreciating His 
nature and valuing His pleasure had gone from them in the 
first act of separative disobedience, they at once felt towards 
Him as a God afar off from them, and hid themselves from 
His approach. In terrible contrast to the near family com- 
munion of the garden eastward in Eden, He seems to have had, 
as it were, to begin to reveal Himself to the expelled race as 
if He had been unknown to them ; and what is most instruct- 
ive as to their having fallen in spiritual capabilities, He began 
to teach them divine knowledge slowly from its very rudi- 
ments. The chronological progress of revelation is strikingly 
a progress in slowly imveiling the invisible God, " line upon 
line, here a little, and there a little ;" from the fundamental 
truths of His almighty power and Grodhead gradually describ- 
ing to mankind, and opening their eyes to recognise His holy 
love of them. Even to Adam, God had to renew the feeling 
that His will must be supreme and all-powerful over His child- 
creature. God's perfect son, so degraded in his own eyes in the 
very hour of his sin as to hide himself, had at the same time 
fallen so in intellect and conscience as to think he could say 
to Him, " The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat ;" and to need a new revela- 
tion of his position towards his Father and Creator made to him 
in the terrible form of fallen man's first lesson in the holiness 
of God, " Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy 
wife, and eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee, saying. 
Thou shalt not eat of it ; dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return." To Adam's first-bom child, the first son of the 
fallen likeness, God had to teach even His omniscience. Cain 
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had no feeling of the truth that God is everywhere, beholding . 
all things, and thought he could conceal his brother's murder 
even from Him. These two examples illustrate how suddenly 
come to and great were the ignorance and the blindness of 
understanding and feeling into which human nature had fallen 
by its sinning against God, and from how rudimentary a point 
the education of the race to right habitual thoughts and feel- 
ings towards Him had to be begun. 

Antediluvian Faith. 

3. During the first strongly marked period of sinful man's God the 
history, extending from the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Eden to the destruction of the corrupted human world by the 
Flood, the chief knowledge that mankind had always before 
their eyes of God's moral position towards them was His 
condemnation of sin. That was the great truth published by 

the prominent facts of antediluvian history; the expulsion 
and bitter degradation and death of Adam and Eve, the 
fugitive life of Cain, the universal burden of labour and 
sorrow, and in the end the hundred years of threatening of 
a flood. There is one record left of the thoughts which that 
world of men had concerning God, in Lamech's address to his 
two wives when he had slain a man. His ruling thought of 
God was evidently as of the judge and avenger. Jude tells us 
that that was the special subject of Enoch's preaching (Jude 
14, 15). That rudimentary thought of fallen mankind's faith 
received impressiveness from the feeling of God's almighty 
power and Godhead, which, as Paul notices (Rom. i. 20), the 
race continued capable of from the beginning. It is instruc- 
tive to observe that this is the feeling that still animates the 
indefinite dread of retribution for crime which all but makes 
up the professed faiths of heathenism ; and that this rudiment- 
ary religion is with the frequency of a rule betrayed as an 
unprofessed superstition, hanging like a millstone about the 
necks of professed infidels. 

4. That the divine abhorrence was of sin, and not of mankind Hopes of 
themselves, cropped out here and there during that long™*"'^' 
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rudimentaiy lesson, lasting for 1600 years. That truth ap- 
peared in God's partial protex^tion of Gain ; in His communion 
with Enoch, and taking him away without death ; and in the 
preaching of Enoch and Noah, both probably, since Noah 
certainly was, messengers of merciful desires on God's part to 
men if they would understand and believe and repent. These 
facts indicated the presence of love in some form along with 
holy anger. The promise that the seed of the. woman should 
bruise tibe serpent's head, having been given in immediate 
connection with the condemnation of the woman and her 
serpent tempter, must have been understood by the first 
sinners, with all its indistinctness, as a promise of a merciful 
kind ; something set against and alleviating the condemnation 
of death which had just been passed upon man. Eve's ex- 
clamation on the birth of her first son shows that she regarded 
him as a gift, not of anger, but of goodness. And doubtless 
the promise joined to " her seed " would be handed down, a 
traditional invitation to trust in the Lord God's having merci- 
ful purposes towards His human creatures. That the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs were able to think of God with some 
thought of His being willing to receive them, is significantly 
indicated by the names which some of them gave to their 
children. Enoch, according to Dr Kitto, means " dedicated ;" 
Mahaleel, a Sethite name, is ''praise of God;" Methusael, a 
Cainite one, "a man of God." The fact that the holy name 
appears in more of the Cainite than of the Sethite names, and 
that those now quoted indicative of feelings able to turn to 
God with other thoughts than those of fear, are found among 
the descendants of Cain as well as in the race of Adam's 
better son, is one that breaks the deepest darkness of that 
dispensation of fear with some streaks of light. 

Hebrew Faith. 

S^n^^ 5. God's manner with mankind after the Flood shows a 
great unveiling of His purposes of grace to the penitent. It 
would perhaps be proximately accurate to say that in the old 
world He suffered man to draw near to Him, and in the new- 
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begun world, which was separated so essentiaJly from the old, 
in that it was the descendants of one selected and only pre- 
served family of the old, He drew near to them. His selection 
of Noah to begin a new population of the earth, was the type 
or first example of His manner of dealing with mankind 
during the next great period of sinful man's history, that 
which continued until the fulness of tima That was a policy 
of selection — selection for one constant purpose of training 
mankind by example to appreciation of God's moral nature, 
and faith in His dispositiou of kindness towards them. The 
religious history of the whole period was shortly this, that 
God brought up a nation to be the instructor of the world, 
and placed it and moved it about among the nations of the 
world so as to be an effective light to them, making known 
His moral nature and His dispositions towards man. The 
fortunes of the chosen people, which were constantly declared 
to be visitations for their fidelity to or sins against their holy 
Jehovah, manifested historically the nature of Jehovah to the 
peoples among whom their triumphs or captivities brought 
them; and the exposition of the religious meaning of the 
history was completed by the revealed religious knowledge 
and worship of the Hebrew people being brought systemati- 
cally under the impressed observation of those nations. The 
same system of examples and active guides in faith — i.e., in 
true habitual thoughts of God — we see in narrower circles in 
the Hebrew history. Abraham, the great example of faith, is 
an instance before the development of the teacher-nation, and 
David in the period of its greatness. The examples of faith 
recorded in Heb. xi. were all lights in contemporary circles 
of society, as weU as to succeeding readers of their story. 

6. To these examples, both the nation and the individuals, of progress of 
how He wished mankind to know and enjoy Him, God drew JJj^ appre- 
nearer than He had done to former generations, and nearer as cution. 
time went on ; and the progress is observable as one in faith as 
"well as revelation — ^the nearness recognised as well as declared. 
He who in the old world was practically known only " afar off" 
by His creating power, or His general government of man in 
the interests of holiness as the avenger of crime, became, in 
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the new, associated with persons and places. He was Jehovah 
and Jehovah-Jireh, the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob. At the beginning of IsraeFs nationality, the drawing 
near of God to mankind was marked thus clearly. It was the 
beginning of a most distinct and advancing imveiling of His 
nature and His afTections towards men. He speaks at that 
time of making Himself practically " known " to the Egyptians 
and the Hebrews — *' known " evidently in a nearer position, 
and more closely compelling recognition, than they had thought 
of before. To the Hebrews the message was, " I will be to you 
a God, and ye shall know that I am Jehovah your God, which 
bringeth you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians " 
(Ex. vi. 7). Of the Egyptians he says, *' And the Egyptians 
shall know that I am Jehovah, when I have stretched forth 
my hand upon Egypt to bring out the children of Israel from 
amongst them " (Ex. vii. 5). The progress of revelation had to 
begin with a rudimentary lesson to the Hebi'ews in Egypt, 
sunk for generations in Egyptian bondage, and succumbing to 
its idolatriea Jehovah had to them, as to mankind after the 
Fall, to reveal Himself somewhat from the beginning as the 
" I AM " — the Sole Existence — ^the Eternal— the Only Living 
— ^before whom the gods of Egypt were nothing ; and also to 
recall to their thoughts the primitive religious knowledge of 
their race, that He was the God of their fathers, Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob. A promise of much advanced faith accom- 
panied that new revelation made through Moses (Ex. vi 3). 
It was that they should know Him as even Abraham had not 
known Him ; that He would take them to be to Him for a 
people, and be to them a God. And the progress of that spe- 
cial relationship to become religiously " known," recognised as 
well as revealed, was rapid as the Hebrew separation ad- 
vanced. He became thought of by them as their deliverer, 
with a mighty hand and a stretched -out arm, from Egypt. 
He was speedily known to the nations to whom they came in 
their consolidating life of the wilderness, as the " Jehovah of 
their hosts," the God of their battles. The characteristic re- 
velation belonging to Hebrew historical faith was His com- 
manding a dwelling-place to be made for Him in the midst of 
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the pilgrim tribes of Israel, and His teaching them definite 
knowledge of the feelings and conduct they ought to have 
towards Him, and the sins they would be in danger of. He 
definitely revealed a particular way of obtaining His forgive- 
ness, and prepared and enjoined on them an extensive and 
minute religious discipline, to train them into a habit of 
thinking of sin against- Him as the great Evil, and of thinking 
of expiation and purification as absolutely necessary — an ex- 
piation by atonement, not without shedding of blood ; and a 
purification by self-government, combined with seeking and 
trusting in help from Him. Equally near to them in secular 
and spiritual interests, marking these to be inseparable. He 
was their King, guiding them by an open oracle, as well as by 
a minute statute law of His own dictation ; and their God 
dwelling in the midst of them, though declaring that no house 
that they could build could suffice for His temple, whose 
throne was the heavens and the whole earth but His footstool. 
And in the course of the generations during which He trained 
the nation to be ready to receive the coming Saviour, and 
imderstand the need of such an atonement as was to be made, 
and to be habituated to the thought and belief of God's having 
so great love for man. He progressively called Himself by 
names of nearer and nearer human relationships to them — 
names more and more declaring love, compassion, saving help, 
self-sacrifice for men's sake. 

We may consider separately the names and the actual his- 
tory by which God revealed His nature and His connection 
with man. 

7. The progress of revealing names given to God in sacred Progress of 
history is chronologically distinct. The name of majesty — names. 
" Elohim," Deity — is alone used at first, but is used also of 
false gods. It expresses no relatiDnship between Him and 
man but the rudimentary one which seems to be the faith of 
every human soul able to think — the existence of an invisible 
Being who is supreme over man. When He first revealed His 
design of raising up a people for Himself to make Him known 
among the darkened nations of mankind. He made ELimself 
known to the father of the designed instructor -nation by a 
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proper name and certain attributes describing His position 
towards mankind. Instead of "Elohim"= Deity, He called 
Himself " El/' a name never applied without explanation to 
false gods, but used as His own proper name, and afterwards 
shown to import absolute supremacy; being used to that effect 
in combination with the common term, as "El-elohim," God 
of gods. At the same time He associated certain attributes 
with the proper name in His servants' thoughts. Melchizedec 
speaks of £Um to Abraham as the Most High El ; and Abra- 
ham says to the king of Sodom, ** I have lifted up mine hand 
to Jehovah, the Most High El, possessor of heaven and 
earth" (Gen. xiv.) After the attribute of supremacy, those of 
might and faithfulness were soon revealed. " When Abraham 
was ninety years old, the Lord appeared unto Abraham, and 
said, I am the Almighty God ; and I will make my covenant 
with thee " (Gen. xvii. 1). 

The next great unveiling of the nature and will of the Deity, 
God of gods. Most High God, possessor of heaven and earth, 
the Almighty God, was to Moses in preparation for His great 
drawing near to mankind in common, and not to individuals 
only ; proximately inviting the faith of the whole race. The 
revelation consisted of two parts. He first declared His pecu- 
liar position as the object of faith to man ; the object of con- 
templation and ever-present thought to the whole universe of 
intelligent being. He declared Himself the only self-existent 
Being, the only living and true God ; "I AM THAT I AM : 
Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, I AM hath sent 
me unto you " (Ex. iii. 14). He next made known the special 
relationship by which He wished His people Israel to think 
of Him, which was to be represented by the name " Jehovah." 
The name itself had been known to Abraham their father, and 
yet more expressly the father of spiritual Israel — " aU them 
that believe " (Gen. xiv. 22) — ^but not the riches of " holy and 
reverent " thought and trust to which the name was to invite 
the chosen people. They were to think of His selecting love 
evermore by that name, and rejoice in Him as their own near, 
holy, unchangeably loving Protector, " Jehovah of Israel," " the 
Holy One of Israel," " their Almighty King." Thenceforth 
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they were to look upon Him whom they worshipped not in- 
structed by titles of greatness, power, and supremacy, but by a 
name promising a near selecting relationship comprehending 
special trust and special guidance. The revealed relationship 
began immediately to be acted upon. The moral Decalogue, 
and the religious, political, and social law, were given them as 
the will of their Jehovah — His godly, kingly, fatherly disci- 
pline. And coincident with that declaration of special temporal 
relationship assumed towards Israel by God as their Jehovah, 
it is important to notice a revelation made to Moses of a yet 
far-distant faith which mankind would have; a revelation of a 
relationship not to that people and time, but to all peoples and 
times of that world which the Prophet like unto Moses taught 
that God so loved. At the second giving of the Ten Command- 
ments on Sinai, when Moses, despairing because of Israel's so 
speedy fall back into idolatry, and receiving comfort of feith 
in Jehovah's forbearance, besought Him, saying, "Show me 
thy glory," the Lord passed before Moses and proclaimed 
Himself " The Lord, the Lord God merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgressions and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty '* (Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7)* 
That short bright unveiling of God as the Holy and Loving 
One was an early example of what Hebrew revelation con- 
tained often afterwards — testimonies whose full meaning 
appeared only in the fulness of times. The grace and truth, 
the meeting of fullest love and holiest justice, here put in 
words, came only by Jesus Christ, and was understood only 
when His coming made God the just, yet justifier of sinners, 
visibly known. The revelation made to Moses was a forelight 
of Christ, one of many expressions and acts not comprehended 
at the time they came forth, but which, looked back upon now 
as they stand one behind another extending to the beginning 
of Gk)d's merciful unveilings of Himself to mankind, form the 
precious vista of faith's retrospect, through which it beholds 
the Saviour, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, keeping 
the same watch in all generations over the race He came in 
the fulness of times to save. 
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We cannot trace in the same chronological manner all 
the afTectiorial titles from time to time assumed by or attri- 
buted to Jehovah in the comforted faith of His servants. The 
needs which called these forth did not come chronologically 
upon man. Attributed as often as assumed, they have their 
great value as illustrations of the progress of learning the 
truth, the acquisition by the instructed people of faith's com- 
forting thoughts. That progress is distinctly seen in Israel's 
history. 
Apprecia- 8. We find the Israelites taking from the first a special 
locaiis^g Baeans of indulging themselves and impressing their descend- 
thoughts of j^jj^ijg ^^jj tijg thought of their Jehovah's nearness and pecu- 
liar relationship to them. They marked by the /'.holy and 
reverend name" places and events in their history, to be 
thought of ever after as sacred to His praise. Abraham, their 
father in faith, had left them a suggestive example of this 
practice of self-instruction. The place to which he had been 
called to offer up his son Isaac for a burnt-offering, but where 
instead of that great affliction he had received an earnest of 
Jehovah's taking upon Himself the burdens of men, the patri- 
arch had named " Jehovah- Jireh" — Jehovah the Provider; and 
the phrase had remained proverbial among his descendants, 
a seed of future thoughts of faith in Jehovah's " providing" 
which were to rise higher and higher through Israel's genera- 
tions until the day came that Abraham saw afar off. Their 
immediate progenitor Jacob had left them another historical 
name which was a rallying-point to their faith in after times. 
The place where he met the angels of God on his return home 
with his children, the fathers of the tribes, he had called 
Mahanaim — " the hosts" — the Lord's hosts ; and it became the 
religious sanctuary of the trans- Jordanic tribes; and it was 
David's place of safety in Absalom's rebellion, doubtless not 
without consolation from its suggestions of faith in Jehovah 
under his sore affliction, one like Jacob's in character and in 
its burden of self-reproach. In this habit of thought Moses 
called the memorial altar which he built on the place of 
Israel's first victory in the wilderness " Jehovah-Nissi" — 
Jehovah my Banner (Ex. xvii. 15). Gideon localised another 
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memory of Jehovah's coming near for their help, giving the title 
of "Jehovah-Shalom " — Jehovah is Peace — to the altar he built 
after the divine appearance to him, appointing him the deliv- 
erer of Israel from the Midianites ( Judg. vi. 24). The places 
thus named became perpetual instructors, sights, memorials 
for faith to rest itself upon ; and their Provider, their Banner, 
their Peace-giver, became thus assured attributes of Jehovah 
in Israel's habitual thoughts. " Perez-Uzzah " and "Baal- 
Perazim" (2 SauL v. 20, and vi 8) memorialised graver thoughts 
of faitL We trace this principle of indulging and helping 
faith by names historically descriptive made use of in the ! 

thoughts of faith revealed to Israel's later periods. The city of i 

the restoration which Ezekiel was commissioned to reveal to 
the Jews of the captivity, was to be thought of by them by the 1 

i 

name, " The Lord is there" (Ezek. xlviii. 35), suggestive of the 
same comfort of faith as Christians have in the description 
of the city of their rest, when they think of it by the words, 
" The Lamb is in the midst thereof." In the Messiah's reign, 
to which Jeremiah was made to invite their faith, " this is the 
name whereby He shall be called. The Lord our Eighteousness" 
(Jer. xxiii. 6), a name now historically, as then, in promise, 
productive of comforting thoughts of definite saving grace. 

9. The progress of new thoughts by this and other means Progress of 
to become habitual emotional thoughts — ^the advance of the twe^r^ 
learning as well as of the teaching of faith — is distinctly seen ^*^®* 
in Israel's history. By the time of Eli, Israel in general must 
have become accustomed to think of Jehovah by the peculiar 
tie first revealed to Joshua, "the Lord of the whole earth, 
the Captain of the hosts of Israel." Samuel's mother in 
her prayer vowed unto "Jehovah Sabaoth" — Jehovah of 
their Hosts. By David's time the Jehovah Sabaoth, the 
Lord of Israel's hosts, was under that title thought of as 
the Lord of the hosts of heaven and earth, "the Lord of 
hosts, the King of glory'' (Ps. xxiv.); the Euler of the natural 
and moral world in one (Ps. xix. Ixxxiv.), whose service and 
the purpose of His government is holiness (Ps. xv.), exer- 
cising a moral government, a holy providence. Jehovah, a 
" shield " to Abraham, and his " exceeding great reward " 

C 
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(Gen. XV. 1), appears in Moses' thoughts the " dwelling-place 
of His people in all generations" (Ps. xc. 1). By David's 
time the figures of confidence in His sure and widely-sufficing 
friendship are of great frequency and expressiveness. He is 
" their rock and fortress," the " portion of their inheritance, 
and their cup" — the past, present, future Keeper of their 
safety. He is their " Shepherd," who has *' led them in green 
pastures and by the still waters," whose guidance they will 
follow without fear " through the valley of the shadow of 
deatL" In the devotional language of the Psalms, the law 
written on the heart rises above the earlier statutes of puri- 
fication, the sacrifices of repentance above those of burnt- 
offerings. Even the Christian joy of faith, the dispensation of 
the Spirit, comes almost into sight. The thought of a personal 
Holy Spirit of God enlightening, healing, helping the human 
spirit, bringing a spirit of holiness into human life — the 
thought so much perfected by Joel and Jeremiah's prophecies 
long after — appears in the " last words of David" (2 Sam. xxiii. 
2), and in his penitent supplication (Ps. li. 11, 12). The com- 
pleting thought of fa^ith's privileged contemplation of the Lord 
of heaven and earth, the Holy One — namely, the thought of His 
nearness of affection, assured by so close assumed relationship 
to man — was approached in the Psalms with a fulness similar 
to the appreciation they show of His government and His 
holiness of nature. The recorded advance is from the national 
to the personal God, from the temporal to the spiritual King, 
and, above aU, from the God to be feared to the God to be 
loved — a progress of believers' habitual thoughts of God from 
the class of thoughts with which Cain regarded Him towards 
those with which the evangelists would behold Him with the 
bodily eye. He is their " Father," the " Guide of their youth," 
the " Father of the fatherless, and the Judge of the widow," 
one not above and overruling, but in, under, pervading, actu- 
ating, or substituting all human means of happiness. After- 
times were to hear Him seeking to be thought of as a husband 
to the wife of his youth, a husband beseeching the retuni 
of an erring spouse; and a father who could not punish as 
they deserved his erring children, could not destroy them, his 
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repentings were kindled together, he would heal their back- 
slidings and forgive them freely (Hosea xiv. 4). 

10. The Historical revealing of God by His inseparable Progress of 
spiritnal and secular government of Israel, advanced through "ISu?^ 
prominent dispensations superseding or absorbing each other, pri^thood 
for the better declaring of His nature and designs. During ^^^^»- 
the consolidating period, when the collection of emancipated 
Hebrew slaves of Egypt were to be taught the sentiment of a 
religious nationality, and separated from their heathen habits of 
thought by a confining law of worship and self-government, the 
prominent visible guide and help of religion was the Priest- 
hood, and their subordinates, the soldierly Levites, who were 
the immediate administrators of the separative confining dis- 
cipline. The supremacy which the lawgiver Moses occasion- 
ally exercised over the priesthood, the ordinaiy guides of the 
people, when the importance of Jehovah's moral above His 
positive commandments had to be asserted, was continued 
to Joshua; but in the times of the Judges this occasional 
supremacy passed into something of a permanent prominence 
as a new development of the divine government. Jehovah's 
representative during those three centuries was less the priest 
than the magistrate ; rulers called out of no special tribe ; com- 
missioned for the occasional or continued exercise of supreme 
authority; sometimes exercising the sacrificial oflBce, which, 
by the ceremonial law, was confined to the priesthood ; 
sometimes having the prophetic function, which was, some 
centuries after, to be Jehovah's instrument of government, 
superseding both priests and kings ; but always having one char- 
acterising faith in their especial connection with and authority 
from Jehovah for their particular tasks 5 and all discharging 
one distinguishing function, the kingly one of government, 
defence, guidance in combined action, and judgment ^th 
authority. Samuel^ the last of that transitional order of 
magistrates, and who, above aU the others, united with the 
civil government the prophetic function, and at times the 
priestly one, uttered at the beginning of the permanent kingly 
dispensation the principle of religion, or man's connection 
with Gk)d, which contained the reason of this and succeeding 
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developments. It was the importance of righteousness, order, 
and obedience to God above ceremonial worship of Him. 
" Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-ofiferings and sacri- 
fices as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams" 
(1 Sam. XV. 22). That was the first prophetic rebuke of the 
new kinghood, repeated often in after-times, and disregarded 
till Jehovah destroyed the abused ordinance, which He had 
appointed for His people's education in holiness. The. King- 
hood, however, before its corruption and fall, had discharged 
a large religious task in accustoming Israel's thoughts to a 
higher view of their Jehovah's nature, and richer expectations, 
though only gradually becoming definite, of His gracious pur- 
poses. The developed kinghood of David, like the large 
portion of the psalter which belongs to the same period, was 
a great development of men's designed religious thoughts of 
God. The kingly power superseding the priestly in the 
government, defence, and edification of the sacred nation — a 
secular monarchy made the great means of religious guidance 
and constraint, the head over all things to His church, assum- 
ing at will the distinctive priestly functions of sacrifice, inter- 
cession, and consulting the oracle, adding also the spiritual 
function of instruction — was a development of the kind of 
thoughts which were to recognise the divine Helper, the 
Messiah, when He came. The assumption by the kings of 
the priestly dignity was the beginning, also, of the breaking 
down of that idea of caste in religious functionaries into 
which human nature has always been ready to be misled, and 
which the New Testament completely removed from spiritual 
religion when it taught that we are to be all kings and priests 
to God. The lesson of a saving, blessing, edifying kinghood 
becoming the great ordinance of God's grace, combined with, 
or in part absorbing or superseding, the first ordinance of a 
priesthood, which was exhibited to the chosen people in warm 
attractive colours in David's reign, was not an isolated lesson 
in the historical education which they received to expect 
a kingly, priestly Saviour. It was repeated by the reign 
of Joash, the youthful restorer of the obscured worship of 
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Jehovah — by that of Uzziah — and, above all, by the bright 
reign of Hezekiah, himself perhaps the prophesied type of 
the Messiah, and said by tradition to have believed himself 
to be the expected One.. From his days, which were so 
speedily, by Manasseh's cruelty of heathenism, demonstrated 
not to have been the days of the Messiah, the thoughts of 
faith, so far forcibly released from strictly secular expectation, 
looked forward much to the times of a just and merciful 
King coming to the deliverance of His people. In the ex- 
pressions of the prophets, whose visions occupied that era 
of Hebrew history, the metaphorical representations of the 
coming salvation rapidly condensed into distinct features of 
a personal Saviour ; and expectation grew to the distinctness 
which, before the Messiah appeared, looked for His coming 
as the King of the Jews. 

11. What was the progress of acquired faith under the Religious 
religious teaching given by the idea of divine kinghood ? The under the 
advance of the spiritual to dominate over the formal, the moral K^^g^o****- 
over the positive, in the common religious thought, which we 
see so much in David's religious vmtings, was well pronounced 
in the reign of his son. It was manifested then, even in 
distinct and authoritative superseding of established form and 
traditional sacredness, in the interests of true religiousness. 
Solomon, who recorded it as of his faith that " to do judg- 
ment and justice is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice " 
(Prov. xxi 3), showed that great principle advanced beyond 
the position of a theoretical thought, and able to break through 
all merely superstitious barriers which religious constitution- 
alism might oppose to justice ; not hesitating to depose a trea- 
sonable chief priest, and to disregard the right of sanctuary, in 
the hope of which Joab fled to the altar (1 Kings ii.) His 
thoughts of the glory of Jehovah, rising above all forms of 
worship, which even Jehovah Himself had directed Moses to 
observe in the tabernacle service in the infancy of Hebrew 
faith, were larger than those possessed centuries after by the 
formalist Pharisee Jews ; who were so often reproved by the 
Messiah for not knowing the spirit of their own religion, and 
who seem to have had no freedom of thought as to the matter 
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or maimer of Jehovah's service beyond their patristic com- 
mentaries on the letter of Moses' ceremonial law. As exam- 
ples, note that king's use of steps in the ascent to the altar, a 
thing forbidden by Moses, and hia employment of a number 
of candlesticks in the holy place instead of the single seven- 
branched one of the wilderness — ^innovations which were both 
resiled from in the second temple. Akin to these changes was 
his so un-Israelitish borrowing of the architecture of the 
temple from all nations around him in addition to the ideas of 
the primitive tabernacle, and not abstaining even from graphic 
ornamentation, no particle of which was allowed in the second 
more Jewishly correct edifice. In the material appointments 
of the worship of Him to whom he prayed as the hearer of 
supplications sent up to Him towards " this place " (2 Chron. 
vi.) of His earthjy presence by men of all nations of the 
earth, Solomon freely gathered all that he knew of natural or 
artistic kind impressive to the human worshippers of One 
whom no outward things could fully correspond to. And, in 
the midst of the first and last, because never equally repeated 
magnificence which surrounded that inauguration of worship, 
in the feast of the dedication he uttered the grand truth of 
Jehovah's greatness which has never been surpassed in man's 
thoughts, and which was lost by the orthodox Jews of the last 
days : " But will God in very deed dwell on the earth ? 
Behold, the heavens, and the heaven of heavens, cannot con- 
tain Thee ; how much less this house which I have builded ! " 
(1 Kings viii. 27). The century of general apostasy from 
Jehovah between the reigns of Solomon and Joash affords 
no light on Hebrew religious sentiment. The singular facts^, 
however, of the revolution in favour of true religion which set 
the youthful Joash upon the throne, were significant of the 
supremacy of spirit over form which the faithful among the 
priesthood had come to believe in. That revolution, conducted 
by Jehoiada the chief priest, with all its carefully-planned 
details, and the forcible expulsion from the temple limits, and 
the execution immediately after of the idolatrous usurper 
Athaliah, took place on the Sabbath. The young king's round- 
handed correction afterwards of the shortcoming stewardship 
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of Jehoiada and the priests ; and the ground upon which the 
writer of the chronicle (2 Chron. xxiv. 22) condemns the 
king's long subsequent crime in putting to death Zechariah 
the priest for reproving him ; which was not the sacred charac- 
ter of the priest, but his being the son of Jehoiada, the king's 
early and best friend ; are, equally with Jehoiada's act, marked 
manifestations that not the positive but the moral was in the 
common sentiment, the essential matter in religion. It was a 
recognition by the common mind that their divine King ruled 
and reigned in righteousness. 

12. The religious knowledge, the revealed wisdom of Sol- influence 
omon's time, like all sowings of the seeds of faith, failed of Ps^g. 
fruitfulness in the recognised ways (Matt. xiii. 19-22), and 
part of its fruit wa^ to be reaped only many days after. We 
cannot hold that anything like the whole riches of thoughts of 
God, put on enduring record in the Psalm's, was the common 
faith of the nation in the time of their authorship. Though 
three thousand years old, they contain much that is still up to 
or above the religious consciousness of the most of spiritually- 
minded Christians. They were the utterance of revealed as 
well as spontaneous thoughts, and anticipated as they were to 
lead the religious thinking of the sacred nation and of man- 
kind. Yet their spiritual ways of thought were to a consider- 
able extent possessed by the writers, who, without doubt, were 
not isolated saints ; most of their devotional and moral lan- 
guage has the ring of well -appreciated words, expressive of 
thoughts that were familiar, and has not the strangeness of 
compelled unapprehended utterances, phrases not revealed to 
the speakers (1 Pet. i. 11), which had to stand waiting their 
recognised sufficient meaning until the fulness of times. The 
psalmists' language of near, confided-in relationship, if it was 
not the expression of thoughts familiar to the common mind 
of Israel at the time, was the seed of a fruit of such faith 
which we can see after it had received the providential cul- 
tivation of succeeding reigns. Long- continued thoughts of 
Jehovah as a "Father," a "Father the guide of youth," a 
"Father of the fatherless," became prepared to hear Isaiah 
speak of Him as the Everlasting Father as well as the Mighty 
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God, the Wonderful, the Counsellor. Jehovah-Shalom, Gideon's 
Jehovah of Peace, was coming to be thought of as the " Prince 
of Peace," for higher than national interests; taking man's 
spiritual troubles upon Himself. David's Psalms concerning 
that King's (Jehovah's own King's) suffering for His people, as 
well as His protecting love of them, contained language which 
David's history only slightly expounded. It fructified, how- 
ever, in the multitude of thoughts which, in succeeding dark 
times, God's servants were comforted to have within them, 
preparing the place for the evangelical prophet's thoughts, the 
completing thought of Jehovah's love as a suffering as well as 
a ruling, providing, preserving love. The reigns of several 
heavy-laden, righteous princes had passed ere then, and He- 
brew faith had a lai^e history to look back upon — ^from David 
to Hezekiah — of chastisements, and griefs, and self-devoting 
labours, in which the religious king was beheld, ever the 
central sufferer of anxiety and endurance, crying unto Jehovah 
and receiving strength from Him to toil and suffer on to 
struggling but triumphant success, to deliver his people from 
heathen oppression, or to heal their backslidings and bring 
them back to the pleasure of the Lord. And that teaching 
of their religious history had prepared the time for Isaiah's 
speaking, not wholly to ears dull of hearing, the anticipatory 
history of Immanuel, God with us. " Surely He hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows. The chastisement of our 
peace was laid upon Him. All we like sheep have gone 
astray ; we have turned every one to his own way ; and the 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. When thou 
shalt make His soul an offering for sin, He shall see His seed. 
He shall prolong His days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in His hand. He shaU see of the travail of His soul, 
and shall be satisfied " (Isa. liii.) 
Progress of 13. Isaiah's teaching of the thoughts of faith was, however, 
Sons" The ^^® brightness of the revelation of God's nature and His 
Prophets, grace to man by a new dispensation, the Prophetic Order, 
which was sent forth to supersede the kingly in the religious 
government of the sacred people, in the same manner and 
degree as the kingly authority had superseded the early su- 
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premacy of the priesthood. Prophets had always been among 
the means of faith ; inspiring or breaking through the forms 
of ceremonial worship to teach the spirit of true religion. In 
Samuel and the schools of the prophets known by his time, 
they became something of an established institiilion for such 
correction and instruction, even of the forms and ministers of 
Jehovah's worship ; and for general correction of public morals ; 
by opportune declarations of the will of Jehovah immediately 
commissioned, like Samuel's messages to Eli in his childhood, 
or spoken spontaneously in appearance like his reproof of 
Saul, " Hath the Lord more delight in burnt-offerings than in 
obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams." These teaching 
prophets, resident at court, or in known dwelling-places, like 
" Gad, David's seer," and Nathan, like Jeremiah and Daniel 
of the captivity, and Haggai and Zechariah of the restoration, 
or appearing suddenly, no one could tell whence, in times of 
profligacy and dereliction of JeTiovah's worship, like the awful 
Elijah, the dread of Ahab, are the figures that draw the eye 
after the disruption of the monarchy, far more than the kings 
of that tumultuous period, and almost to the exclusion of the 
priests, the primitive religious authority. They are the only 
permanent lights that shine in the so frequently darkened 
generations between fallen Solomon and the captivities ; the 
monitors, correctors, and scourges of the idolatrous kings ; and 
the mighty bulwarks of the courage of faithful monarchs, 
when such arose to stem the tide of false worship and corrupt 
morals which made the last two centuries of the kingdoms so 
akin to the dark ages known to Christian faith. 

14 The denunciations of these great teachers exhibit a Advance 
much-developed moral thought, an ongoing unveiling of the teaching. 
holiness of Grod. Were their words the only history of true 
religion during their times, we would learn nothing of the 
religious importance of the ceremonial law. Their mission 
was to lift up the thoughts and consciences of the chosen 
people higher than the forms which they had self-deceivingly 
come to make serve as the essentials of Jehovah's will. Even 
in the northern kingdom, the prophetic reproofs we find 
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directed, not against the heretical foim of worship leading to 
idolatry established by Jeroboam in the reigns when that was 
the national worship of Israel, but against the oppression of 
the poor by the rich, the drunkenness of priests and prophets, 
the licentioifsness of general morals — sins against the moral 
law, the service of holiness. And these they reproved and 
corrected, to the ignoring even of all the ceremonial life at first 
ordained, which the emancipated slaves of Pharaoh had needed 
to confine and shape their minds to right thoughts and guid- 
ing habits, and which the unspiritual, immoral religionists of 
the last Jewish days returned to confine religion to again. 
" Rend your hearts, and not your garments," is the tone of 
their calls to repentance. " Shall I come before the Lord with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
He hath showed thee, man, what is good ; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God ?" (Micah vi 7, 8 ; comp. Jer. 
vii. 22, 23.) " Behold, the day^ come, saith the Lord, that I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah ; not the covenant I made with their 
fathers, which they brake. I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts " (Jer. x xx i. 33). 
Coincident 15. Coincident with this expansion of the prophetic teach- 
of fieid.^^ ing in the dark times of Hebrew history beyond the bounds of 
Moses' formal ordinances, sacred history shows an instructively 
congruous expansion of it beyond the bounds of the sacred 
people. Not only Israel and Judah, but Tyre on the west 
and Moab on the east knew the form of Elijah in the days of 
Ahab and his Tyrian queen. Elisha was the monitor of Ben- 
hadad and Hazael, as well as of Jehu. During the great em- 
pire of the second Jeroboam, Jonah's preaching of the holiness 
of the God of the whole earth was carried, by the tragical 
events of his history, to the farthest bounds of the Mediter- 
ranean. He carried it himself to the centre of Assyria. 
Apprecia- 16. The prophctic institution continued the divine agency 
pnn)hetic for the education of the instructor -people to faith in Grod's 
authority. hoUness during the corrupt decay of the kingdoms, when the 
institutions of the priesthood and kinghood had fallen into 
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uselessness or hurtfulness to the truth ; and throughout the 
captivities, when these regular means of faith were suspended. 
Upon the restoration, the prophets had much to do with the 
organising of the second temple service, and in the popular 
faith seem then at least to have been conjoined with the priests 
as oracles of religious guidance (Zech. vii 3). The continu- 
ance of that faith seems indicated by Luke ii., and in the 
popular sentiment as to prophets in our Lord's days. The 
imion of the kingly and priestly authority, which appears in 
Zechariah's vision (Zech. vi. 11, 12), a forelight of the Messiah, 
may be compared by us with the history of the Maccabees, 
and with the union of both the magisterial and prophetic 
functions with the priestly in Caiaphas at the close of Hebrew 
faith. 

17. The long reign of Uzziah saw the culmination of the Cuimina- 
prophetic work, by the inspiration of a band of those teachers prophecy— 
of contemporary religion to execute a new and permanent work ^Jhe^^" 
— namely, to put in writing, for the whole world of nations "^ori^ 
destined to receive their writings by one channel or another, 
visions of the relation and designs of God towards man, which 
were to be unfolded in the fulness of times. The prophetic 
books mark a grand stage in that unveiling of the salvation of 
God, the progress of which is traceable in the subjects of the 
earlier writings of the Word. The religious history of the 
Pentateuch, long the source of faith's thoughts of the ways of 
God with man, might be read as the Jews of the fulness of 
times read it, so as to see nothing, or hardly anything, the object 
of Jehovah's loving care, beyond the boundary of Israel's seed. 
The writings of David and Solomon, and others of the middle 
period of the separation of a peculiar people of Jehovah, were 
books for human nature's religiousness, more than for Israel's 
national views of faith. In the prophetic books, future reli- 
gious history is the subject; and a developed faith appears, 
thinking of a God well known, hiding Himself no more in 
clouds, unveiling His face to speak with His people as a man 
with his friend ; and now Israel's fortunes are no more the 
whole system of religious history, as in the Pentateuch, but 
around them, on every hand, arises a mundane system, dis- 
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playing God's purposes with all the families of man. The 
earthly fortunes of the peculiar people, and of the nations, are 
gathered together in secular connection where it existed, but 
in universal human relationship more prominently ; and the 
brightening religious future, the spiritual heritage of God's 
love and holy life is an earthly heaven, that spreads over them 
all — Jehovah's spiritual Israel all — His holy nation. His pe- 
culiar people all — " whosoever shall call upon His nama" 

Joel, the introductory speaker of the things that were to 
come, paints with an indefinite glory the grace of the latter 
days, the removal of all national limits to the people of God 
— " whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved " (Joel ii 32) ; and spiritual enlightenment of like ful- 
ness, unconfined by place, or order, or age ; prophecy becom- 
ing the gift of old and young, of sons and daughters. 

Amos finishes his denunciation of Judah, and yet more of 
Israel, for their drunkenness, their heartless worldUness, and 
abuse of the forms of religion, by the proclamation of Jehovah's 
holy judgment upon all sinful nations, a judgment suspended, 
or made not complete, only to Jacob ; and by announcing the 
deliverance of Israel from imiversal dispersion, in a grandeur 
of tone that can be understood only of a spiritual Israel, one 
expressly including " the heathen called by my name " (Amos 
ix. 12). 

The indefinite visions of a coming better time condensed, 
in Micah's foresight, into an historical picture ; completing the 
panorama beheld by the prophet of Jehovah's love as it was 
shown to Abraham, to Jacob, and to Israel in the wilderness, 
by the sight of One coming from Bethlehem-Ephratah, who 
should be Euler in Israel, " but whose goings forth had been 
of old, from everlasting " (Micah v. 2) ; the city of whose do- 
minion should be the mountain of the house of the Lord estab- 
lished on the top of the moimtains, and all nations should 
flow unto it ; and under His judging and rebuking they should 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks, and learn war no more (Micah iv. 1-3). 

Here and there in their assigned places, and occasions of 
present reproof and instruction in righteousness, in the capital 
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on the mountains of Judah, in Bethel, in Tekoah, in the high 
places of Israel, those nearly contemporary prophets, Joel, Amos, 
and Micah, committed to writing their visions, which lighted up 
the path of believers with glorious though indeiQnite hope for hun- 
dreds of years, until the Sun of Righteousness arose, but visions 
which our own times have not yet seen fully come to pass. 

The vision of the day of salvation grew in distinctness of 
feature during the long life of Isaiah, the greatest of that con- 
stellation of heavenly seers ; and while their seeings helped 
his comprehension of what was set before himself, he was made 
able to proclaim and put in historical position in the places 
and times of the world's future, a personal Saviour ; and to 
give distinct pictures of the world- wideness of His salvation, 
and the universal subject of His salvation — all temporal life in 
and surrounding the life of man, and the spiritual and endless 
life of man himself — all creation, as Paul afterwards measured 
the restoration by Christ Jesus. His writings, in which the 
history-like distinctness of their prophecies of near Jewish 
events has tempted critics to imagine a second Isaiah late 
enough to have described them as really history, gave to the 
world in graphic history-like prophecies the mystery of the 
Messiah's earthly condition, insoluble to the Jews as prophecy, 
demonstrative of the truth of Jesus as history; the unique union 
to be seen in Him of power and suffering, eternal glory of God- 
head and meanest sameness with man, unchangeable holiness, 
and association with crime, death for sin, and endless joyful 
life in the pleasure of the Lord. 

18. If we try now shortly to trace the jprogress of faith Growth of 
during the peculiarly prophetic period, the growth of common ^^^1^ 
religious sentiment respecting Jehovah's love, we can see that sentiment. 
faith, while listening to the proclamations of a coming good 
time which completed the religious lesson of the prophet's de- 
nunciations of the corruptness around them, received some help 
to believe in, and realise it from contemporary sight, the help 
given so much as a rule by Him who knoweth our frame, to 
lessen the difficulties of faith in the unseen. The gentle begin- 
ning of Uzziah's reign presented to their eyes the peaceful 
reign of good foretold. The horse of Egjrpt and Assyria, the 
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associate of war and proud pageantry, was not the royal beast 
of his reign, but the ass, as in the kingship of David. His reign 
also presented a new priesthood, one of moral power and no 
more the soldierly Levite ; one able to rebuke, and so expel from 
the holy places a transgressing king. The bright reign of Heze- 
kiah was even as it were a parable, showing to men a figure, 
and, it would appear, an earnest of the good that was to be. 
The happiness of his reign was extinguished in the infernal 
darkness of his son's earlier years ; the wild violent abandon- 
ment with which king and nobles plunged into licentiousness 
and rapacity, and, when reproved by the prophets, into per- 
secuting idolatry ; returning like dogs to their vomit, when 
released from the restraining hand of their late master. Heze- 
kiah's time was the last historical light which Israelite faith 
had whereby to walk a long time through the dark place that 
Judah became to religious eyes. But if the trouble of Man- 
asseh's reign served, as is the rule of grace, to constrain faith 
to endure as seeing Him who is invisible. His words by the 
prophets of His great grace would be more intelligible for the 
recollection of the so lately past comforts of holiness. How- 
ever it came, the next forthcoming of recorded faith was 
brighter than Hezekiah's owd thoughts of the comforts of God. 
Habakkuk, the next notable messenger of Heaven, speaks in 
the reign of Manasseh in almost Christian language of the 
condition of man in Jehovah's providence. Hezekiah, the 
pupil of Isaiah, the hearer of his glorious language, " Come and 
let us reason together," &c., and himself the receiver of so bright 
present grace, yet, when on his supposed deathbed, mourned 
the coming of death as a prospect of unmingled darkness. 
Habakkuk's words declare a trust in Jehovah as boundless 
in the freedom of its looking into the unseen as a believer in 
Jesus could manifest. He does not speak of everlasting life, 
but he speaks of earthly troubles as a Christian believer would 
do whose soul is anchored on the sure hope within the veil. 
" Though the fig-tree shall not blossom," &c., " yet wiU I rejoice 
in Jehovah ; I will joy in the God of my salvation. Jehovah God 
is my strength, and He will make my feet like hinds' feet, and 
He will make me walk on mine high places" (Hab. iii. 17-19). 
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No dark veil anywhere hangs over his forelooking. Worldly 
troubles cannot cloud his futurity. Sin alone is the calamity 
he sees, grace the consolation never obscured (i. 2-4, 12-13 ; 
ii 18-12 ; iii 2). But in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the manner of 
love of the fulness of times comes as it were actually within 
grasp. Their familiar foresight of Jehovah's future gift of the 
thoughts and feelings that were to make up man's true full faith 
in Him — men looking evermore unto Him as their own, and 
as being His own ; He enUghtening and comforting their hearts 
to this union of salvation, by His own Spirit teaching them 
— ^was as like an anticipation of apostolic writing as Isaiah's 
foresight was of the Gospel history. The new covenant — ^not 
according to the old broken one — God's law written by Him in 
the hearts of men — He their God, and they His people — no 
more teaching, nor needing to teach, every man his neighbour, 
saying, "Know Jehovah," but all knowing Him, from the 
least to the greatest (Jer. xxxi., Ezek. xxxvi) ; are pictures of 
the full times of the Comforter already familiarly looked upon 
by those men. It is in keeping with the appreciating manner 
of these contemplations to read in the same age the language 
of Isaiah, addressed not to prophetic times, but to contemporary 
hearers respecting the Hebrew commandment of fasts and the 
observance of the Sabbath. His 58th chapter calls for a 
sanctification of the ordinances that was beyond the practice, 
but evidently not beyond the ready comprehension, of his 
hearers ; in which the fast should no more be a formal humility, 
the self-seeking service of a compensatory tribute of worship 
paid to Jehovah, but the self-denial undertaken to help and 
save His needy and outcast ones, the *' poor whom they had 
always with them;" and the Sabbath rest should not be the 
restraint of law, binding the rebellious hands while the heart 
went after its covetousness, but a delight, a service that love 
constrains; the Lord's day, the day of the honoured Jehovah, in 
which it should be a delight to be His with aU the service of 
the hands, and of the thoughts, and of the heart. The atmo- 
sphere of Christian spiritual service breathes from the whole 
message of which it is a part. The universal call of all peoples 
to be the Lord's Israel,.sounds in it (Ix.) the glad tidings to the 
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woes of God's human children (Ixi.), which the Lord Himself, 
in the fulness of times, opened the book to read in the Jewish 
synagogue, and said, though to ears again dull of hearing, 
" This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears/' 
Progress of 19. The times foreseen by the prophets of the captivity, 
tions. The when no man should any more teach his neighbour, saying. 
Scribes. « j^^^^ Jehovah," but all should know ffim, from the least 
even to the greatest, were to be prepared for by another insti- 
tution than theirs. The prophetic voice was to die out in the 
mean time, but not before the books of Moses andthePsalms,and 
much of the historical and prophetic books now in the canon, 
were come into the room of all living voice, and were taught 
regularly by an order called Scribes, who should be the human 
guides of faith for four centuries, untO the fulness of times. 
With these new teachers of the truths of Jehovah we asso- 
ciate no divine appointment of the kind which the priests, 
the kings, and the prophets had received. It was an unpro- 
nounced appointment, that of Jehovah's silent providence, 
which now appoints nations and churches to be temporal 
means of grace ; and their great place in the teaching of faith 
was recognised by God manifest in the flesh, though, like 
the priests and kings of old, they had fallen into unfaithful- 
ness. "The scribes," He said, "sit in Moses' seat. All, 
therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, observe and do ; 
but do not ye after their works, for they say and do not" (Matt, 
xxiii. 2, 3). The scribes, like the earlier magisterial and 
prophetic orders, had risen into notice gradually — the trans- 
cribers originally, but naturally becoming readers and at times 
explainers of the law. The necessities of the captivity, when 
the priestly function was superseded and the prophets could 
not teach the widely-scattered families of the Hebrews, called 
these scribes into the place of general teachers of the law ; 
and when the restoration came, Ezra, a priest, as probably 
many scribes were, but known to the Persian king not as a 
priest but as *' a scribe of the law of the God of heaven," 
organised a system of regularly teaching the returned people 
the books of the law, himself collecting the Book of Psalms 
for that use. It was .the last step required to reach the 
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spiritual rule of the written Word in Christian times, when every 
believer for himself should search the Scriptures for the tes- 
timony of Jesus. Under the constant light of the written 
Word made thus to shine in Israel, the occasional light of the 
prophetic messengers was to cease ; Malachi, apparently the 
last of them, proclaiming the future rising of the Sun of 
Eighteousness, and the sending of Elias to prepare the way 
for the coming of Jehovah Himself to His temple. 

20. Between the time of Malachi and the advent of Christ Latest 
we have no means of tracing Jewish faith except the apocry- thought as 
phal books. A most remarkable circumstance appears, how- ^orZ'** 
ever, in the works which represent Jewish thought in the 
period containing the advent. In the Targum of Onkelos, the 
term The Word of the Lord is used in a personal sense, and 
given as the equivalent of Jehovah in historical passages of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, such as Gen. xxviii. 20, 21 ; Exod. xvi. 
8 ; Deut. i. 30, v. 5, ix. 3, xviii. 19. This personification of The 
Word of the Lord does not appear except once in the Apoc- 
rypha, the date of which is about the middle of the period 
when revelation was silent, but Wisdom is used personally in 
Ecclesiasticus. In Philo Judseus, The Word, when used per- 
sonally, is surrounded with attributes so like those conjoined 
with the Christ by John and Paul ; such as creative power and 
wisdom, being the First-Begotten of God, a High Priest, a King, 
a Shepherd ; that a Christian origin for these ideas would be 
sought, were that not excluded by both the matter and the date of 
the writings. The commentary of Onkelos was written probably 
late in the first century ; Philo wrote apparently about the begin- 
ning of it. The former was a Jewish theologian, of course not 
disposed to favour Christianity ; the other shows more of the 
Platonic philosopher than of the Jew in the religious import of 
his writings. He lived in Alexandria, where Greek philosophy 
and Jewish religion were in close contact, and he may have 
wished to show how much of the Logos of Plato's philosophy 
could be found in Hebrew theology. It would be interesting 
in the extreme, as part of the great question of how far Gk)d 
by supernatural aid made the Hebrew Scriptures a light to 
" the nations," to be able to investigate the origin of this later 

D 
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Jewish understanding of The Word of the Lord. The Logos 
of Philo was a contemporary Greek idea. Did the outer 
world get its notions of that divine personality from an ad- 
vancing understanding which the, Hebrews had of their own 
revelation, or did the subtle Greek mind have the distinction 
given to it of seeing more in the sacred books of the Jews 
than the Jews themselves saw ? Certain it is, that thoughts 
of the early coming of a personal Eedeemer, a divine Being 
descending to deUver the earth from its miseries, fiUed the 
atmosphere of the outer world as well as the land of Israel 
before the advent of Christ. 
Revelation 21. In reviewing the progress of the teaching and the leam- 
inMi's ne- ing of the thoughts of faith as God's education of the world, 
cessity. ^^ ggg^ along the stages of the development, a great principle, 
congenial to most fully enlightened Christian thought, unify- 
ing the whole history of the revelation of God's holy love of 
man — ^that man's necessity was always God's opportunity. It 
was in a time of need that every successive lifting of the veil 
from the light of God's countenance took place. Prefaced, so 
to speak, by the summary of all His designed grace, spoken 
in the first terrible day of need — "the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent's head, and it shall bruise His heel " 
— ^the revelations which succeeded came alike opportune to 
special needs of them, and with the expressed combination 
of result ; success and failure— the head of the oppressive evil 
bruised, the means of salvation smitten always in its efficacy 
in the end. The revelations of God's loving help came always 
to His servants in times of felt need and probable impres- 
sibility. The warmest showing to Abraham of Jehovah's 
human-hearted friendship was made in the human form and 
sympathies, when the patriarch was sorely tried by long soli- 
tary striving to believe the promise of seed ; and again, in a 
less degree, but in the same manner, the same loving help 
came to Jacob and to Joshua at crises of their trials of faith 
— ^while even Abraham's and Jacob's biographies show that 
their bright and opportune lights of faith continued to en- 
lighten their eyes to full seeing but for a season. Israel's 
history of belief and forgetfulness, epitomised as a type of all 
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fidth of unstable mankind in the 78th, 105th, 106th, and 
107th Psalms, shows both aspects of the constantly-revolving 
history. Crushed under the heel of the mighty Rameses, 
Jacob's children were in bitter need of the drawing nigh to 
them of the God of their fathers, the almighty I AM, when 
Moses came to them from Horeb. Their need braced their 
souls to a temporary faith, which safety beyond the Red Sea 
saw speedily relax again in part ; and a permanent necessity 
brought immediately an abiding means of faith. Their minds, 
demoralised by long slavery, unaccustomed to self-guidance 
or self-restraint, were put under the strong confinement of 
the ceremonial law of sacrifices and meats and purifications. 
The soldier-priesthood and divinely-appointed leadership were 
a needed staff through the long pilgrimage, an impressive rule 
of religious sentiment, and a visible religious executive, while 
memory failed to keep the truth and conscience to enforce 
faithfulness to it. After "Joshua, and the elders that out- 
lived Joshua," that support to faith ceased to manifest efficacy. 
The first Israelite dark age, like aU succeeding ones, had its 
" Jehovah's hidden ones," a " seed to serve Him ; " but that 
wild period of the Judges made the need always more and 
more felt of some new visible aid to faith so unsupported, bur- 
dened instead, by the demoralised state of the priesthood ; 
which had become no more a guide, restraint, and support to 
religious life, but a stumbling-block and a covering of the 
eyes. Faith received its needed help in the supraposition 
of kingly authority to control and protect the nation as the 
people of Jehovah; bringing prominently out the idea of 
obedience to the divine King as more essentially the service 
to be given to Him than the performance of rites, and infusing 
into faith's expectations of salvation the thought of kingly 
power to defend and uphold and rule, in addition to the 
thought of the priestly power to atone and make peace. The 
Psalms, the product chiefly of the kingly period, record how, 
in faith's thoughts of Jehovah, the kingly idea was developed 
— the thought of a '* King reigning in righteousness," a " King 
of glory," a " King for ever and ever," a " King commanding 
deliverances for Jacob," a " King of old working salvation " 
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— ^a thought which, expanding beyond whatever David's or 
Solomon's greatness could approach, went forth into faith's 
only region of full satisfaction — "things unseen," "things 
hoped for." Similarly timed came the prophetic institution, 
when the necessity was sorely felt by faith of new helps to 
endure as seeing God who was so invisible in the aflFairs of the 
world. It came when the kingly authority and help and con- 
straint to religion was fallen, as the priestly had done before, 
into irreligiousness — ^when idolatry possessed the royal houses 
of both kingdoms oftener than the true worship, and punc- 
tilious formality in observing the sacrificial ceremonies was 
the dead representative of religion ; while nobles and priests, 
ordinary religious teachers and common rulers and heads of 
the people, were imiversally filled with drunkenness and 
luxurious selfishness, and there " was no place clean." Then 
was the time when, to the hidden thousands of faithful, known 
only to Jehovah, in the dense kingdom of Baal and Moloch, 
and to the wild idolatrous masses and their wildly sinful 
leaders, " He sent His servants the prophets, rising up early 
and sending them ; " to chastise with scorpion words the 
criminal stewards of His law and His providence — ^to speak 
from Him withering scorn of the religious observances He 
Himself had commanded, and now had to abhor — ^to ignore, 
despise, and sweep aside priests and kings alike ; but to bid 
believers endure in the faith of a coming glory of moral great- 
ness and service, and expect the advent of a kingly priestly 
Prophet of justice and righteousness and peace. It is from 
the midst of these bursts of remonstrance and threatening 
against present sinfulness that their promises and represen- 
tations of future holiness and salvation are sent forth. It 
was to the freshness of Babylonian captivity that Jeremiah's 
richest consolations, contained in his 30th and 31st chapters, 
came. It was in the midst of the sufferings of that sore chas- 
tisement that Ezekiel's compassionate reproofs were spoken, 
and his revelations of Israel's union again to Jehovah — the 
loving union of care and help and comfort on the one side, 
and faithfulness and godly sorrow and new life on the other 
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— the dry bones of the house of Israel Kving again (chapters 
xxxvi., xxxvii) 

22. Those days of the Lord, days of salvation, greatest Days of 
advents of new light to faith, were thus systematically timed 

to states of need, and of, consequently, not improbable onward 
looking for some heavenly help — even like the last perfect- 
ing manifestation of the "Desire of. all nations/' the moral 
opportuneness of which has forced itself upon observers of 
history — ^the coming of the Son of God in that " due time " 
when ungodliness was evidently proved to be without strength 
to help human needs. The Messiah came when, again, a 
sumptuous ritual and a system of costly sacrifices and minute 
service of ceremony had been so vainly sought unto by the 
despiritualised chosen people ; and the outer world had so 
exhausted the ingenuity of philosophy and cultivation of 
taste in aspirations after moral ameliorations ; and yet vice 
alone had come to have dominion in both Jewish and Greek 
Ufe. His words, " Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden," which reveal the state of heart to which His 
grace will be welcome in human life, express, what both 
before and since His manifestation in time of need has been 
the order of divine grace; tribulation, faith, and comfort, 
coming in succession. 

23. Another principle unifies the very diverse revelations Holy char- 
of Jehovah to Hebrew faith. The great truth revealed was, God's re- 
that " God so loved the world." The principle that made one l^^ 
revelation of all the mixed history of goodness and severity 

is, that His love was a holy love ; a love seeking to save man- 
kind from the ruin of sin, by forbearance, by chastisement, by 
kindness, by endufance, — in the end manifesting itself to be 
so great a love as not to withhold from giving up His only- 
begotten Son for their salvation. The first denunciation and 
the first reproof began the never - changed manner of this 
instruction of man's thoughts of God. God has condemned 
through aU time as a Saviour, and reproved as a Holy 
One. The bodily part of the judgment, " In the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die," was unrelentingly exe- 
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cuted, but executed not so as to destroy but to save; with 
an unhasting forbearance which sought, between the doom 
and its execution, to restore the moral life by repentance and 
faith. So a hundred years lay between the proclamation of 
the Deluge and its terrible coming. Ten righteous persons 
would have turned aside the doom of Sodom, but nothing else 
than some turning from sin would have stayed its awful 
destruction. The extirpation of the completely corrupted, 
fatally infectious peoples of Canaan, when their cup was full of 
sin done against their own conscience (Eom. i 18-23), was the 
first task given to Israel as the family and people of Jehovah 
— a task impressive to them of His all-seeing wrath against 
sin, and the fear His holy love had of their and manhood's 
ruin thereby ; but their constant work was the congruous one 
of being a light to all who would see His mercy and grace. 
The task and the work were a perpetual proclamation to the 
world by history of His revelation of Himself to Moses as mer- 
ciful and gracious, but who will by no means clear the guilty 
(Exod. xxxiv. 67). His discipline of Israel itself was that of a 
father's inexhaustible love, yet not a love self-indulgent and 
blind, but much more a suffering love, saving through sorest self- 
sacrifice. The terrible penal laws of that discipline against any- 
sinning after the manner of the heathens around — ^its severity 
upon backsUding as sure as its overflowing love awaiting repent- 
ance, and its lavish encouragement of faithfulness — its removal, 
ever and ever more, of unfaithful stewards and failing ordi- 
nances — its perpetual watchfulness to teach the service of 
holiness as the sole use of all that was conventionally holy in 
ceremonies or places or persons — ^are the family-hke history 
of the whole anxious period from Egypt to Babylon. His lan- 
guage to man all the time when He was exercising that disci- 
pUne is fuU and overflowing with affection as can be ; ftdl of 
ever-varying terms of kindness, names of family endearment, 
reveries of fondness, purposes of heart to crown His beloved 
with tender mercies; but again and again, all the time, as 
intense in pain as the pain can be which a father's pity hath 
over terribly sinful children upon whom he cannot execute 
the fierceness of his anger, or the agony of a husband because 
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of the unfaithfulness and sure misery of an erring spouse 
(Hosea ii. 2). All the varied course of that holy love which 
was revealed to Moses in Horeb was a long forelight of that 
love which, visible to the eyes of men, themselves also trying 
and burdening it even unto death, looked, in the last days of 
Hebrew faith, from the side of Olivet upon the holy city, and 
wept over it, and said, " Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not !" 

24. On the threshold of the fulness of God's manifestation Anticipa- 
of Himself as the Saviour of man, when the riches of signifi- « ^nie 
cant names and illustrative histories and suggestive visions ^^^'" 
of His holy saving love were to be gathered together in one 
great interpretation and reaUsed sight in Christ Jesus, it 
seems in place to look back upon a very early anticipatory 
unveiling for a moment, a glimpse of sight, of the reality and 
not the name of what was to come in a day afar off. A cloud 
of witnesses from Moses to David and the Prophets had 
received the names suggestive of assuring faith to think of 
God by — ^father, shepherd, portion, dwelling-place, &c. — and 
they could make use of these names with deeply-comforting 
faith in the nearness of the love meant to shine through them 
upon man's desirous sight ; and their faith had been helped 
by many experiences of the promised manner of Jehovah's 
grace. In meet superiority to them all, the experience of the 
father of the faithful stands out by itself the first and best in 
the history of faith. His religious title was shared by no 
other in name until the reality came in the homes of such as 
Lazanis and Johil and Peter. He was " the friend of God " — 
the title by which His memory lingers round Hebron to the 
present day. The human face, so to speak, of Jehovah's love 
to man once looked upon him, with the complete human 
sympathy which would make that love man's perfect portion. 
In the light of that marvellous reciprocity of friendship to 
which he was admitted at Mamre he foretasted the day of 
Jesus ; when the seed of the woman, the seed of Abraham, was 
to become the first-born of many brethren, through such 
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desire to forgive and save as had that day allowed His 
"friend" to plead even for Sodom and Gomorrah until his 
courage of intercession failed, not the hearer's plenteousness of 
mercy — ^and through self-sacrifice such as His servant was 
afterwards compelled to all but experience. 

Desire of 25. " How beautiful upou the mountains are the feet of Him 
na ons. ^^^^ bringcth good- tidings, that publisheth peace ; that bring- 
eth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation ; that saith 
unto Zion, Thy (rod reigneth !" (Isa. lii. 7.) Like dawn upon 
the mountains those mingling distinct and indistinct lights 
arising here and there during the four thousand years of the 
morning of salvation, each shining chief in its season till em- 
braced by new arising brightness, gradually filled the atmo- 
sphere of the world with the expectation of the Sun of 
righteousness, the birth of One who came down from heaven 
to deliver from all human ills, to bring back the golden age ; 
and the eyes of the nations looked towards Judea as to the 
mountain of the Lord's house, ready to see His star and arise 
and follow wherever it should bring them, asking, " Where is 
He that is born King of the Jews ? " 

Christian Faith, 

**GOD MANIFEST IN FlESH." 

The maui- 26. The progress of revelation — ^that is, of God's unveiling 
festation. jjjg q^jj nature and His disposition towards man — was great 
between the generations of the old world, when He was char- 
acteristically a God afar ofif, and the times of Israel's many 
educating fortunes, during which He showed Himself charac- 
teristically a God at hand (Jer. xxiii. 23). But gloriously 
greater, gracious beyond anything that eye had seen, or ear 
heard, or it had entered into the heart of man to conceive, was 
His nearest closest showing of His love which had awaited 
the fulness of times, but waited manifestly *' straitened " till it 
should uplift for ever the veil and bid His fallen creatures 
look upon His face and believe evermore. No wonder that 
the hearts of the prophets who prophesied of the grace that 
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should come, " inquired and searched diligently what the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did signify when it testified be- 
forehand of the sufifeiings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow " (1 Pet i. 10, 11) ; or that "the angels desired to look 
into " it as a mystery (ver. 12). How could God come nearer 
in tender goodness to the poor objects of His love, His fallen 
children, the blinded sinning ones whom He followed with a 
yearning heart, than when He called Himself a " father " to 
them, a " husband," a " friend closer than a brother" ? — how 
more assure them of His protecting guidance. His providing 
love, than when He was their " shepherd," their " king," the 
" leader and defender of His people " ? — how better give them 
thoughts of unbroken safety and peace than in being their 
" dwelling-place," the. '* portion of their inheritance " ? Only 
by one strangely impressive approach to them, one which no 
creature, however highly exalted, instead of being so brought 
low, could ever have dared to think of the Creator descending to. 
It was to be by putting away all metaphors of nearness and 
affection, even the metaphors so filled with realities, the names 
that were continually surrounded with the acts bespoken by 
them ; and actually exchanging faith for sight, turning simili- 
tude into reality ; showing HimseK to be man Himself, and 
becoming even in the earthly elements of man's nature " bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh." 

27. In the fulness of times He who in holy sorrow, the God's in- 
*' repentance " of God, had withdrawn Himself from the sin- ca"ia*i<^^- 
polluted earth behind clouds and thick darkness ; but watched 
over fallen mankind unseen, and spoke to them in visions of the 
night, and made Himself known at long intervals to chosen 
servants whose hearts He had prepared to know Him and 
teach their brethren the things of God ; who returned to earth 
to a single chosen prepared people in the thunders and light- 
nings of Sinai ; who afterwards dwelt among them in a secret 
place, and spoke fi'om a holy of holies to them by an oracle, 
and sent to them testimonies of His holiness and His pur- 
poses of grace towards them by prophets whom He called to 
be messengers to them from His invisible presence ; He who 
shadowed forth Himself to them in the love of their guiding 
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fathers, the government of their holy and yet sin-atoning priests, 
and their righteous and beneficent kings, and their heavenly- 
minded prophets ; He in the fulness of times drew near to them 
as one of themselves could draw near to another. The so long 
obscured fact of their close connection with Him, that their 
nature was part of His nature, was unveiled at last to very sight 
and pledged by a bodily life. He came unto His own, and was 
born among them after their own manner of birth. Always 
their own. He became their own after the flesh, joined to them 
by the most dearly acknowledged ties of earthly kindred. 
" Forasmuch as the children were partakers of flesh and blood. 
He likewise Himself took part of the same " (Heb. ii 14). 
How instructive in the light of this text is it that the earthly 
genealogy which records the Son of God taking rank in hu- 
man families as the Son of man, should exhume the buried 
fact of man's unique place in life, and record the nearness, not 
a new-bestowed but a revealed one, a nearness which had 
always been; saying, "Adam was the son of Gk)d" (Luke 
iii 38). Thus was the reality of Jehovah's declared coining 
nigh to mankind guaranteed. The reality of His compassion 
and love for them and the perfectness of His sympathy were 
made evident to sight in the same manner. In His assumed 
earthly life in their own flesh He took their position entirely, 
the position to which He had in all former time held forth 
His offers and assurances of loving - kindness and tender 
mercy, the condition of "a man of sorrows." "He was 
tempted in all points like as we are" (Heb. iv. 15). He com- 
pleted the manifestation of His willing identity with the race 
whom He declared that He so loved, by submitting to their 
death. He did all this to persuade mankind of the one fact 
which all His revelations had been unveiling as fast as man 
could appreciate it — ^the one fact of which all the facts of 
religious history are parts — ^the fact to which all lines of 
religious thought are to bring the observant thinking soul — 
the fact which is to originate and sustain aU religious affec- 
tion and conduct — the fact He himself proclaimed in the day 
that He perfected it — '* God so loved the world " (John iii. 
16). So He directs us to read the meaning of His manifest- 
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ing Himself in the flesh, and Kving our life, and dying our 
death. Already of our nature. He took our flesh, "that 
through death He might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil ; and deliver them who through fear 
of death were aU their lifetime subject to bondage " (Heb. ii 
14, 15). " He suffered, being tempted, that He might suc- 
cour those that are tempted" (Heb. ii. 18); and that we 
might know that " we have not an high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in 
all points tempted like as we are," and might "therefore 
come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need" (Heb. iv. 15, 16). 
It has been observed above (Chap. II. sect. 7) how the human life 
of God, the child of a human household, the intimate of human 
families, the equal associate of human labours, trials, griefs, 
and pleasures, made the long-used revealing names of father, 
husband, physician, shepherd, &c., no longer symbolical terms 
of indefinite though exceeding great love, but the representa- 
tives and assurances of degrees and manners of loving-kind- 
ness familiar, particular, definitely present to the thoughts, 
the coin of that manner of affection which is needed by and 
lived upon by man. The short life of Jesus of Nazareth 
engraved the reality of God's human love upon the imagina- 
tion and the memory of man. The incarnation made the 
heavenly Father of prodigal man known and His love appre- 
ciable, familiarly understood, beyond all that believers pre- 
viously could represent to themselves as the love of God's 
fatherhood; even as the meaning of His name Jehovah 
had been made " known " to Moses and Israel as even Abra- 
ham had not known it. John's words as to the Christian 
revelation remind us of that old advance of man to " know " 
JehovaL " No man hath seen God at any time ; the only- 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him" (John L 18). Paul's words point out the 
greatness of that advance in faith's possessions : " Great is the 
mystery of godliness, who was manifested in the flesh, was 
justified in the Spirit, was seen of angels, was preached among 
the nations, was believed on in the world, was received up into 
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glory" (1 Tim. iii 16). It was looked back upon by those to 
whom it came as that which — " we have seen with our eyes, 
and have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the 
Word of life " (1 John i. 1) ; "no cunningly-devised fable 
of the power of the Lord Jesus ; " " we were eyewitnesses of 
His majesty, . . . when there came such a voice from the 
excellent glory. This is my beloved Son, in whom I 4m well 
pleased ; and this voice which came from heaven we heard, 
when we were with Him in the holy mount " (2 Pet. i. 16-18). 
jProgress of 28. The neamess with which the incarnation brought God's 
tionwith lovc to the Comprehension of mankind, like all preceding 
"^'^' revelations of the great fact that " God so loved the world," 
advanced through progressive steps — His showing Himself 
theirs in nature — His making Himself one of them by their 
own family relationships — His taking their position in the 
troubles of their condition in every way that could assure 
them of His being one who could have a feeling of their in- 
firmities. The last perfecting completing act of His incarnated 
love was so much in advance of all that had gone before, as to 
mark a new stage in. God's coming nearer to mankind. It 
unveiled the perfectness of His taking His guilty offspring to 
Himself which faith needed to have for its peace. Human 
ways of thinking could come up to believe in great compas- 
sion, very tender love from so self-accommodating love as God 
had first declared under so expressive names, and then made 
actually visible in a human life ; but it may be doubted if 
human ways of thinking could get rid of fear on account of 
guilt. In man's experience even a parent's love cannot ward 
off retribution ; and penitence always needs more than com- 
passion and sympathy ; it needs a salvation by restoration or 
deliverance. In the finishing act of the work of holy saving 
love to man which God had set before Himself faith was in- 
vited to look upon a new sight. In that act God advanced, as 
if passing over a great boundaiy, beyond all purely objec- 
tive transitive love, all even His richly- furnished love of com- 
passion, tenderness, even sympathy with man ; and became 
suffering guilty man Himself as much as one person could in 
these respects become another. He took man's place as Him- 
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self willingly the bearer of the consequences of his sin. He 
approached man more and more tenderly before to comfort 
and assure him ; He became one with him in the last other- 
wise impassable stage of his escape from his fallen state ; be- 
coming " sin for us " (2 Cor. v. 21), " a curse for us," to redeem 
us from the law's curse (Gal. iii. 13). "As it is appointed 
unto man once to die, but after this the judgment, so Christ 
was once offered to bear the sins of many ; and unto them 
that wait for Him shaU He appear the second time without 
sin unto salvation " (Heb. ix. 27, 28). " Christ hath once suf- 
fered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He might bring us 
to God " (1 Pet. iii. 18). In that going beyond all objective 
appearance of love, that perfectness of showing Himself one 
with the object of His saving grace, He was *' lifted up so as 
to draw all men unto Him." The most guilty, fallen, fright- 
ened penitent could thenceforth think of the saving love he 
had to trust to as being as assured, as thoroughly protective to 
him, as if his father, healer, comforter, judge in one were loving, 
thinking for, suflfering for, providing for no worm of the dust 
but for Himself. That substitutionary death passed through 
by God-man, and His rising again when the work given Him to 
do was finished, gave defined clearness and logical assurance 
of reality to the vision of faith unveiled by Him immediately 
before He went forth to that death : " Because I live ye shall 
live also " (John xiv. 19). 

29. A strange but impressive illustration of this identifying Peculiar 
HimseK with sinful condemned man is presented to faith's ^^^^ 
thoughts by the particular human ancestry through which the of Jesus. 
Messiah appeared as the Son of man. In no way, perhaps, 
so fitted to satisfy our needed thought of His becoming one 
with us could He who "was made sin for us, though He 
knew no sin," have taken our fleshly state upon Himself. His 
bodily life was a link in a chain of human nature which con- 
tained the most illustrious cases of man's imperfect faith and 
holiness, but contained also the grossest human corruptions — 
viz., incest, adultery, and murder; and the greatest human 
shortcoming in or sin against faith — ^viz., heathenism near re- 
ligious light and apostasy from known truth. The Amorite 
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Bahab, and the Moabite Ruth, the latter of a race debarred to 
the tenth generation from the congregation of Israel (Deut. 
xxiiL 3), were in the ancestry of His flesh as well as the 
mothers of Israel. The blood of Tamar and Bathsheba, as well 
as of Mary, of Ahaz as well as of Abraham, flowed in His 
veins. He was the son of Manasseh as well as of David, the 
descendant of Egypt and Canaan as well as of the chosen 
people. He came after the flesh through moral disgrace as 
well as honoured virtue; a representative of fallen human 
nature, universal as mankind could have wished for, but could 
not have dared to think of; yet perhaps only such as was 
needed to be the trust of the poor and needy, the sin-stained 
and despised — ^the substitute and elder brother of all ranks 
of earthly condition, and all diversities of moral estate in the 
" seed " which " He took up " or undertook for (Heb. ii. 16). 
The Pro- 30. Difficulties have been imported into the question of the 
FhnosopM- propitiation oppressive to a good man's subjective notions of 
tts"' ^<^d's goodness, by an unpMlosophical assumption of a distinc- 
overdrawn tion between the individuality of the heavenly Father and 
"^°^'- that of the only-begotten Son, such as woTild aclinit an element 
of antagonism so far as if a righteous father were exacting 
punitive satisfaction from an innocent son for the faults of 
guilty brethren. It is impossible to place the Father and the 
Son of Scripture language thus, two historical persons distinct 
in individuality as are the most united human father and son. 
Historically, the Father and the Son are one (John xiv.), and 
the Father is in fact suffering,in fact Himself meeting the penalty 
of His guilty children's sins ; an idea which suggests no moral 
difficulties. We cannot explain to our human ways of think- 
ing how the Father and the Son can be one, and yet make two 
so distinct ideas as Scripture presents to us ; but we are care- 
fully taught to keep their luiity in mind, and that fact obviates 
all obnoxious antagonisms. To our faith, to our power to 
think with comfort of our transgressions being blotted out by 
ample satisfaction, the assurance is given to be as great as if a 
father should lay on a willing son the unavoidable penalty 
incurred by a helpless one. Scripture speaks clearly as if the 
divine Father laid on His only divine Son the iniquities of us 
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His human children, who were without strength. We cannot 
understand the manner in which such action could be, as if it 
were between two separate identities ; only the grace to us 
bringing salvation is to be as sure as if we could understand 
all, and we are to believe that love, and return to our waiting 
Father in penitence, and trust and beUeve, seeing in this how 
He " loved the world." 



I 31. But if we study the saving love of God to man as it is God's suf- 

historically set before us in the Word, the sufferings arising in fatwhood 

' the divine relationship because of man's sin, and those under- ^th ma^-s 
taken in it to make an end of man's sin, are things of a kind experience, 
familiar to the comprehension of human love ; and should be 
effectual in impressing their declared lesson upon human feel- 
ings — ^the impossibility of God simply ignoring sin, passing it 
by from mercy, even to those most beloved by Him. God's 
love to man, from His creation to His everlasting redemption 
of him, we are to think of as all being " in His Son," man's 
creator, providence, peacemaker, hope of glory, and judge; 
and God's education of the world to faith, presented from the 
beginning to mankind's thoughts, both through experience and 
revelation, this particular suffering because of sin — the suffer- 
ings of fatherhood. Historically, and in no metaphor, sin had 
cost Him bereavement of His created son, man, Adam and his 
seed, whom He had made in His own likeness to indulge His 
love unconfined upon him, His own nature placed in a home 
of its own — another heaven to the heavenly Father. And the 
peculiar suffering was set before man's eyes through all the 
course of his training to true thoughts, as human nature's 
(». e,, the communicated nature's) most remarkable misery in 
connection with sin ; while it arises, as if a thought inherent 
in that nature, into fearful prominence in man's own thoughts 
of expiation. The first pains of outward death which Adam 
reaped as the wages of his sin, was the violent death of a good 
son by the crime of a bad ona That blood of Abel, at the 
beginning of human history, was a writing which was to be 
brought into clear significance in the fulness of times, when 
the blood of God's own well-beloved Son, shed by His brethren, 
was to speak better things — ^words of forgiveness and congru- 
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ous cure of the sin and death then so awfuUy inaugurating 
their dominion (Heb. xii. 24). The first curse pronounced in 
the new world, was degradation of a race for irreverence to a 
father (Gen. ix. 25). That filial sin was a penal crime after- 
wards, under the divine government of IsraeL Abraham's 
traming to faUen man's faith in Jehovah, included the giving 
up to death for His will of his only promised son, the heir 
of all the promises made to him. Jacob's characteristic grief 
was bereavement of his well-beloved son by the hand of his 
brethren. David's was the loss of a fallen but yearned-over 
son by the punishment of rebellion, after dishonour of his 
father and murder of a guilty brother. The completing plague 
which made Egypt " know " the Jehovah of Israel and of man 
was the death of the first-bom. The passing over of the self- 
same misery to Israel when, in obedient faith, they sprinkled 
the blood of the innocent lamb on their door-posts, was their 
great national fact, preserved in the characteristic commemo- 
rative service of their faith ; and it was expounded afterwards 
as only symbolical of man's deliverance by the substitutionary 
death of the Lamb of God, " Christ our passover sacrificed for 
us." Israel was to have the same thought of the sacrifice and 
redemption of a son kept in their minds in a merciful form. 
Every first-born son, throughout their generations, was to be 
Jehovah's, and had to be redeemed by a substitutionary death. 
We cannot put out of our sight, as having no connection with 
the so wide appearance in revealed religion of the association 
of this particular misery with sin, the other awful form in 
which the same association is presented to us in fallen faiths 
— viz., the fires of Moloch, and the question of the Mesopota- 
mian Balaam, which was answered by him, but doubtless re- 
presented the oppressive sentiment of the peoples among whom 
he dwelt. " Wherewithal shall I come before the Lord ? • . . 
Shall I give my first-bom for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul ?" (Micah vi. 6, 7). That is the dark, 
despairing side of the same truth, whose awful burden is repre- 
sented in the revelation of love, not as taken away, but as 
taken away from man to be borne by God Himself, while He 
lays on mankind the merciful part of it only, that " they shall 
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look on Hiin whom they have pierced, and shall mourn and 
be in bitterness as one that moumeth for an only son, as one 
that is in bitterness for his first-born " (Zech. xii. 10). This 
historical suffering inflicted by sin upon the human race is 
the very suffering represented in the Old Testament as God's 
agony over fallen man. " When Israel was a child, then I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt. ... I taught 
Ephraim also to go, taking them by their arms. ... I 
drew them with the cords of a man, with bands of love. . . . 
How shall I give thee up, Ephraim, abandon thee, Israel? 
How shall I make thee as Admah, set thee as Zeboim ? Mine 
heart is turned within me ; my repentings are kindled together. 
I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, I will not re- 
turn to destroy Ephraim " (Hosea xi.) In the New Testament 
this misery is shown forth, as the reality of His pain, in both 
man's sin and his redemption. He marks the nearness of 
Adam to His heart — ^Adam, called in the fulness of times the 
Son of God — ^by calling His well-beloved eternal Son the 
second Adam ; and the suffering, the shame, the agony, which 
the separation and fall of that created son caused Him, He 
showed then in that second manifestation of His own nature 
in human life — ^that second perfect Adam, perfect in holiness 
and in the unbroken nobleness and lovableness and capacity 
for happiness which should be human nature's portion — ^Him 
made a spectacle to degraded mankind of scorn and hatred 
as man should have been hated and scorned, suffering the 
agony of sin's assaults as man should have felt them agony, 
sorrowful even imto death as man should have been under the 
horror of being forsaken by God. 

32. The woe that sin carries forth beyond the sphere of the Suffering 

\yv oliliers 

sinner's own possible sufferings was also from the beginning a than the 
lesson of God's education of the world to faith. The ground histonca? 
cursed for Adam's sake, and bringing forth briers and thorns, teaching. 
starving the enjoyment, and burdening often the life, of all the 
innocent creatures around him, was a humiliating reminder 
continually to him of the change his sin had caused. In 
Israel's history, the clearest writing of the truth which we have, 
the lesson is emphatic. Why was the abhorrent work laid, 

E 
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as their special task in the world, upon the Hebrews of destroy- 
ing, woman and child as well as men, the corrupt tribes of 
Canaan? Why was an Israelite, a child of Abraham Jehovah's 
friend, a " little one " of Jacob His chosen, banished by Him 
without ruth from His presence, and from the bounds of the 
holy congregation, and from the communion of his own nearest 
relatives, whenever any even chance taint of typical unclean- 
ness came to him ; and for him there was no coming near to 
the tabernacle of Jehovah in thanksgiving or praise or suppli- 
cation, and no intercourse with those who were bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh for that lost day ; but a washing of 
his flesh and of his garment had to blot out, as it were, that 
portion of time from his life? Such pain as accompanied these 
horrible duties of Israel in Canaan, and such domestic privation 
of happiness as burdened Israel's services of purification, guilt- 
less sufferers imiversally meet in God's world — the penalty of 
the sins of those dear to them. Israel's worship contained a 
daily spectacle meant to teach man the same lesson. Why 
was the sad sight before the eyes of the congregation at the 
beginning and the end of every day, of the lamb slain for no 
special, no known, sin of the night or of the day, but for the im- 
pureness, always sinning, of even the beloved, the chosen people? 
The never-ending spectacle of the most guileless, lovable, and 
lifeful of living creatures put to a painful death, destroyed in 
blood and burning, because the people weije sinful more than 
they thought of, was suited to beget, and continue, and inten- 
sify the thought of every sin as bringing pain to some one 
who should not suffer for it. Who had ever been in truth 
the sore sufferer by mankind's sins, was unveiled in the end 
of those daily sacrifices : a being of gentle goodness, of un- 
complaining endurance, dumb as a sheep before her shearers, 
" the Lamb of God," His well-beloved Son ; the maker of the 
human world; the bestower upon man of His original good and 
perfect life ; who had rejoiced in the habitable parts of the 
earth, and had His delights with the sons of men, and looked 
to an eternal heritage of joy in them. The sight of Him, the 
inevitable sufferer by every sin of man's, yet yearning to suffer 
all and save him, and the sight of God giving up His only- 
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b^otten Son for man, are revealed as meant to be to all the 
race who shall live fot ever, the effectual motive to repent- 
ance and abhorrence of sin. With a congruous pain they shall 
look on Him whom they have pierced, wounded in the house 
of His friends ; and they shall mourn and be in bitterness as 
they would for an only child, their own first-bom. 

33. It is an historical teaching, also, that the substitution of ideutifica- 
the sinless Adam for the sinful, as it was no metaphor merely, feril,g a**" 
was not an assumed substitution only. It was a voluntary Q^Jjg^^.g 
laying down by the shepherd of His life for the sheep. But historical 
it was no purely forensic coming mto man s place of one who man. 
wished to take upon Himself, by arbitrary choice, the punish- 
ment of man's sins. That would have been an act which not 
grief and shame, but only joy and exultation, might accom- 
pany. Man's redeemer was by historical union, a union never 
broken, the inevitable fellow-suflferer with, though He was also 
the willing substitute for, man in all his miseries ; naturally 
suffering as well as willingly. The second Adam who came 
to be baptised in the consciousness of the first Adam's deserved 
agonies of spirit, was the giver to that first Adam of his moral 
and spiritual sensibilities — His own nature in which He had 
created him; and He was never separate from that first Adam 
and his race in actual fts well as potential sympathy. So He 
had rejoiced in the habitable parts of the earth at its creation. 
So in its fallen state "He was afflicted in all man's, afflictions;" 
and had it as His desirous " joy set before Him," to deliver from 
death that lost son of God, and bring him again into his first 
union; one with God for ever then, and with new-added effectual 
feelings of life in Him, because of the history of his salvation. 

And does not the union, in the perfect manhood of Jesus, 
of all the broken faculties and temperaments, all the percep- 
tions and sensibilities which are but distributed over the 
fragmentary humanity of the race now, give faith a painful • 
sight of how He did " taste death for every man," as every 
diversity of human kind shovld feel that spiritual death which 
he died daily — ^the contradiction of sinners, the disappoint- 
ments of holy desires and efforts, the wounds in the house of 
His friends, the shame of dishonour, the assaults of the enemy 
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of man, the horror of sin's foul associate, death, and the com- 
pleting, destroying, agony — ^the hiding of God's countenance ? 
K man's death be essentially separation from God, as man's 
everlasting life is union unto oneness with Him, the thought of 
Jesus possessing in Himself in completeness all the sensibili- 
ties of the human life, gives a forcible human meaning to the 
cry of the mysterious part of His sufferings in the hour of His 
bodily death, "My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?" 
That was the cry of death in the very person of man, as well 
as because of man's sin ; and it gives also a clear view of 
death and Him in the foretold human contact of the seed of the 
woman with the Tempter — ^the first promise of salvation — ^he 
that had the power of death bruising His heel, inflicting agony 
on Him in the same hour in which He made an end of death 
— ^that is, of man's separation from the source of his nature's 
life of holy blessedness, his Father in heaven. It was the last, 
the " finishing," earthly manifestation of that identification of 
Himself with man to save him, in which, having died for him. 
He would rise again for him also, giving him the faith thereby, 
" Because I live, ye shall live also." 
Identity of 34!. The divine suffering because of man ; the self-sacrifice of 
revealed God giving up His only-begotten Son, and the truly substitu- 
conffort * tionary manner of the Son's endurances — the man's agony which 
God endured for man — both foreshadowed in the history of 
human affection, unavoidably suifering with a suffering child, 
like Jacob's death in Joseph's (Gen. xxxvii. 35), and desirous 
to suffer for a prodigal son, like David for Absalom, " Would 
God T had died for Thee, Absalom, my son, my son ! " — 
God's human suffering for His human children, thus fore- 
shadowed in His guidance of their training life, but manifested 
in the fulness of times — was a profound identification of the 
heavenly Father with man's misery, the contemplation of which 
is to constrain man to see in Him a Father of mercies, a God 
of consolations, in Christ Jesus. 
Expiation 35. A writer of the school to which a punitive element in 
ne^aryto *^® Sufferings of Christ is repulsive has remarked a difficulty, 
man's sub- in the way of excluding the substitutionary idea, that if man- 
ings and to kiud are to be influenced by the thought of these sufferings. 
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they must be presented " in the language of the altar." That historical 
necessity is explained by what all profane history shows ; that *"^*^' 
human nature has a feeling that expiation by sacrifice must fol- 
low sin. The religion which is to command man* 8 faith must 
contain that element ; even such thoughts as mankind gathered 
from all pre-Christian revelation and history of God's love to 
man. And a faith that is to be possible to all men — the test 
of the true faith which the wayfaring man, though a simple one, 
could not err in — must have its thoughts of this historical 
character. Is it from the historical love of God, or from a 
philosophical conception of His love, that attractive theories of 
ultimate good are educed which seek to look upon God as 
enduring and employing suffering always to purify, as by a 
consuming fire, sin from the souls of men, and not at any time 
as a punishment of guilt? They have their attractiveness 
from their indefiniteness, which, unchecked, untested by his- 
torical or declaratory illustrations of God's ways, loves to see 
through a mysterious future of infinite love the likelihood of 
a process of long-continued elimination of moral evil, ending 
in entire purification of every soul from all that is not of God's 
nature, and, of course, the coming of universal blessedness. 
Out of such a constitution of divine love the necessity naturally 
drops of Christ's sufferings being substitutionary punishment 
of human guilt, and along therewith the " abhorrent idea " 
of God's being angry with His well -beloved Son — an idea 
"abhorrent" because of an erroneous contemplation of the 
divine relation of sonship, and the divine anger, as if they were 
like the human things of the same names. There lie, however, 
in the way of the indefinite imagination of universal welfare 
coming through God's infinitely suffering love, two definite 
difficulties belonging to the revealed historical character of 
His love as a holy love. One is, that all sanctification and 
holy union to God of the soul of man, by which alone the 
blessedness of human nature — essentially God's nature — is to 
be attained, has man's conscious faith indispensable to it. The 
other is, that the theory of ultimate universal blessedness con- 
templates the extinction of moral evil, from which suffering 
is inseparable. But neither the universality of faith nor the 
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extinction of moral evil is a thought which history suggests. 
The termination of moral evil is not necessarily included in the 
deliverance, healing, and restitution of all things in heaven 
and earth associated in promise with the gathering of man- 
kind to Himself by Christ. For the history of man and his 
" habitable earth" is exceptional, and the existence of evil is 
not mundane merely, but of wider extent. The language 
of the Bible, historically describing sin's future punishment, 
certainly does not contain any element suggesting a termina- 
tion of it; and the punishment, not the mere cure, of moral evil, 
is the historical lesson taught by the destruction of the nations 
whose cup was full, the spared "destruction'* of Ephraim 
(Hosea xi. 9), and the subjective expectation betrayed by the 
superstitions alike of heathens and modern sceptics, 
Progress of 36. Let US here notice once more the promresg of habits of 

faith's . 

thoughts thought — ^acquired faith — as it appears over the period of the 
gospeis^r"^ writing of the four gospels, written with thirly and sixty 
years' after-thoughts of Jesus' manifestation. 

Matthew's sight of the Lord, though not closely confined 
within Hebrew associations, is still a sight of Hebrew eyes 
characteristically. The things of Christ which he narrates 
remind him, far more frequently than any of the other evangel- 
ists, of " that which was spoken unto the fathers by the pro- 
phets." To him the Messiah is ** the son of David, the son of 
Abraham" (i. 1); and though much of Jewish habit of thought 
must have been departed from by '^ Matthew the publican," 
his narrative of Him is marked with the exclusiveness of 
Jewish feeling regarding both the heathen and the Samaritans 
(xv. 24, and x. 5) in particulars noticeably omitted in the next 
gospel, though it was written in all likelihood under the eye 
of the apostle of the circumcision. 

Mark's eyes turn most strongly to look upon the Saviour, 
not under any condition of national association, but as He was 
manifested mighty to save. His heart is set upon living 
pictures of Him travailing in the greatness of His strength, 
vivid details of His manifestations of power and wisdom, 
narratives of His healings of remarkable kinds or extent. If 
Mark wrote under the eye of Peter, the p/Xo;;^p/<rro^, whose 
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writings characteristically contemplate the Saviour's office of 
salvation, we have to remember that before the writing of this 
gospel Peter .had much ceased to be a Jew of Jerusalem. The 
apostle of the circumcision had received the vision of Joppa, 
and had been much in interchange of thought with Gentile 
Christians, and, though stUl loyal to the institutions of Moses, 
was not a Jew only in his sympathies. 

Luke, whose genealogy derives the human life of Christ not 
from Abraham, the fountain of Hebrew history, but from Adam, 
" the son of God," the beginning of human life, has his eyes 
characteristically drawn to contemplate the humanity of man's 
Saviour, His fellow-feeling with those around Him, and His 
power of sympathy over them. It is he that tells the stories 
of the widow of Nain, and the penitent in Simon's house (vii), 
and of the thief on the cross. It is he alone who tells that it 
was the look of Jesus turned upon His unfaithful friend that 
made Peter go out and weep bitterly. Luke gives not so 
much his Master's authority-bearing discourses, as His dis- 
courses with His nearest friends. The stories of Emmaus and 
of the " standing in the midst" (xxviii.) are especially Luke's. 
Before he wrote, the revealed religion of Judaism had parted 
its hold on earthly nationality. Jerusalem was no more, and 
faith had to seek wider sympathy than was bounded by places; 
as upon the earlier destruction of the city of its solemnities, 
Judaism itself had been made to feel that it had a spirit which 
could and must live above and without the forms and rit.ual 
which had been deemed essential to it in Palestine. 

In the latest gospel, John, looking back upon the utter end- 
ing of the grand dispensation of Moses thirty long years before 
by the destruction of the holy city — a change which to a Jew 
must have destroyed the importance of all other possible worldly 
changes — sees on both sides, beyond all Hebrew and all human 
time» Jesus the Creator, the Friend, the Saviour of man em- 
bracing all human duration in the history of His love. The 
fiXotiitovi sees the person of " the Son" filling the glad tale of 
Fatherly love ; from the joy of the past eternity ; through the 
coming to His own unrecognised, to persuade them that '• God so 
loved the world ;" on to the gathering together into the Father's 
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house of many mansions into one with Himself, and His 
Father and their Father, of the beloved, redeemed, human sons 
and daughters of God, whosoever believed in His name. 

**The Comforter." 

God ONE ^7. After the work of incarnate love was finished, which 
that ^^*^'" showed visibly to human sight, and prepared for record in. 
believe. history — the world's memory — God's making Himself one 
with fallen man to save him ; the further progress of revelation 
chiefly unveiled that saving union, so as to make familiar to 
the thoughts of faith the practical results of that union on the 
moral and spiritual state of man ; its working, so to speak, now 
from the opposite direction — ^that is, in raising man from his 
fallen and guilty state to the holiness of God's likeness again, 
and into union of affection and unison of spiritual sympathies 
with God. 

All the phraseology employed in the New Testa,ment to 
instruct our thoughts respecting the Holy Ghost the Comforter 
is set round about this truth, to make it familiar to our 
thoughts, that God is practically one with them that believe 
in Him ; and to make us understand the inseparableness of the 
holy love we are to trust in, because of that imion. " He 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in you" (John xiv. 17), is the 
new description of His connection with us. The necessary 
moral human state of that connection is described, — " Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, and the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you. If any man defile the temple of God, him 
will God destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are (1 Cor. iii. 16, 17). 

This connection of saving union is described in the terms 
needed and sought by penitent sinners — a new appropriate 
name under which God, after the manner of His revelation of 
Himself from* the beginning, invites men's faith in His design 
and work by this indwelling union. He who was known by 
so many names to the first races and the chosen people, — who 
advanced, in the appropriated titles which He made His repre- 
sentatives, from Deity to Almighty, Eternal, Possessor of 
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Heaven and Earth, Most High — who, with selecting love, be- 
came Jehovah, Israel's Holy One, the Lord of their Hosts — ^who 
came near to be a King to His people, their Shepherd and 
Captain of Salvation — ^who came nearer to their homes, their 
Father, Husband, Friend closer tljan a brother — who became 
Jesus/partaker of their flesh, tempted in all points like as they 
are, tasting death for every man to save His people from their 
sins, — ^now dwells within them with a grace the nearness and 
meet-help of which is named congruously to the nearness of 
His presence. He is their Comforter. The dwelling-place of 
His holiness, where they may worship Him, is no more the far- 
oflf heavens ; nor even any nearer house of God built by adoring 
hands ; but their own hearts : " Ye are the temple of the living 
God; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in 
them" (2 Cor. vi. 16). 

38. The peculiar title by which the dispensation of the Holy Progress of 
Ghost was promised by "God manifest in the flesh " is another names. 
development, or, accurately speaking, unveiling (revelation) of J^r **"*" 
the relationship of man to God designed in the salvation by "helping" 
Christ Jesus. A union that is comforted and comforting ; union 

to Qod 

eflFected by a " Comforter " helping the infirmities of man to 
come imto union with God — ^that is, with the Comforter Him- 
self — ^in prayer, in desire, in realising of His love, in feeling 
remembrance of His " things of Christ ;" is more than a formal 
union, like the restoration given by forensic justification, or 
the adoption known to human laws. It exhibits the union ap- 
proaching from the other side also ; and makes it a union of two 
lives mutually drawing each other close into one, each desired 
by and desiring the other ; a union, so to speak, of reciprocal 
complement of life. Jesus had in His personal teaching dis- 
covered to whoever could "bear" His words this design of 
man's union to God by the way in which He used the language 
of human relationship, which had all along the progress of 
revelation been made the explanation to them of the nature 
of the love of God. His expression, " My Father and your 
Father," making one healed, comforted relationship, man's 
sonship and His own, sent its flash of unifying meaning 
through all the assuring metaphors of preceding revelation ; 
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pointing them to indicate in richest fulness all the " comfort " 
which man's affectional nature was prepared to take from them ; 
if persuaded and helped to believe that so great a salvation of 
united life was within the purpose of the words. These all 
then became the "things of Christ'* which faith could show to 
itself, and the Comforter would effectually show to faith, glori- 
fying the Redeemer's love in its eyes thereby. For example, 
what comforts of Christ can the Comforter take and show to 
the appreciative recognition of believers interpreting by the 
words of Jesus, " My Father and your Father," the value of 
those earlier words of His— "Whosoever doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother and sister 
and mother" ? Are there not brothers and sisters who can 
appreciate the Comforter's words describing the communion 
of believers thus joined together to their Lord ; who know 
what it is to be "joined in one spirit," to " live not to them- 
selves but to" one another, to have one another's "words 
abiding " in them, to feel it no self-denial but delight to serve 
one another's will; who have no humbling, but healing nursing 
" comfort," in feeling dependence upon one another's stronger 
arm, or wiser head, or sympathising heart ?— brothers and 
sisters who know the uniting power and riches of these words, 
" My Father and your Father"? Is there not many a weakly 
child who has needed long past childhood's years a mother's 
watchfulness and care, or whom tribulation in maturer life 
has drawn to her for counsel or for comfort, who has known 
what is meant when a saving Comforter is said to be a " sure 
portion " to the afflicted, shrinking heart ? what it is to have 
a wise and good and supporting counsellor, of whom it may 
be said that out of her fulness her needy child receives " grace 
for grace," receiving along with the mother s comforting her 
wisdom also, and her quiet spirit and her peace ? 
by His 39. It is this " comfort " of salvation — not bare deliverance 

^wSrf from death and sin-this comfort of salvation, from which the 
t ^ th* d ^^^^g'^^ ^f guaranteeing saving union is inseparable — that the 
earnest of language of salvation was all along fitted to bring to man, and 
ances. which the Comforter is to " help his infirmity," his " slowness 
of heart,'^ to believe. In his teaching, the old metaphors of 
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union advance in the assurance which they convey. Thus con- 
jugal love, the highest human experience of rational and affec- 
tional union, which had been used in the Old Testament (Hosea 
ii) as illustrative of the great compassionateness of God's love, 
the comfort of forgiveness. He brings into authoritative assur- 
ance of the comfort also of happiness, the revelation of com- 
pleted life. The life of conjugal union, unique in created life, 
in which two human beings are meant to be so joined in heart 
and will and thought and life that they are spoken of as 
become one, is now quoted as the manner of union of believers 
to Jesus. The Church is the " bride," the Lamb's « wife '* 
(Eph.*v. 32 ; Eev. xxi. 9) ; and the illustrative force of that 
union is not fuUy perceived unless, as the Spirit the Comforter 
bids us, we revert to the institution and first example of it. 
The first pair whom God made one were not two originally 
separate individuals made one by ordinance, but the woman 
had her being from the very person of the man. She had been 
a part of his body, of his flesh and of his bones, before her 
separate existence ; as she became one flesh with him when 
brought to him by their heavenly Father. The profound thought 
suggested by this revealed parallel as to the connection of 
human nature and life with God is the historical truth. The 
connection is original oneness ; separation of individuality 
(made for a time alienation of life by sin, and so needing the 
long corrective discipline of salvation, as well as its propitia- 
tion) ; but to be characteristically a life-seeking union ; and 
becoming oneness again. Another figure giving assurance 
and explanation of the union that is to grow into oneness was 
given by Jesus, but its form developed by the Comforter. It is 
a human union which is hardly describable as a union of sep- 
arates even now, but has a link of original unbrokenness — 
the human union in which pure love and need and happy 
dependence commingle — ^that of a little child to its parent. 
Jesus had said, "Of such is the kingdom of heaven." The 
child's-enjoyment and rest of the heavenly union is the teach- 
ing of the Comforter. As an infant nursling loves and hungers 
for, and, resting in perfect peace, trusts to get the milk it lives 
upon, so does He bid the little ones that believe in Jesus 
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desire the sincere milk of the Word, that they may grow 
thereby (1 Pet. ii. 2). And, an earnest or pledge now of that 
union or oneness of the life of heaven, the Comforter Him- 
self is a helper of infirmities, a healer, a sanctifier, a guide, a 
teacher, not even so little distant as a mother is from her babe ; 
not separated even by that least of all human separations ; but 
dwelling in man's own soul and heart, upholding every rising 
eflfort after goodness, showing the penitent reader of saving 
knowledge " the things of Christ " guiding his thoughts unto 
all truth, helping his infirmities to pray for what are the soul's 
needs and should be its desires, and inspiring desires unutter- 
^ able by the words of man's fallen estate. 

"The Inheritance." 

The family ^0. The word of faith instiaicts us that this perfected earthly 
reunion drawing near of God in holy love to man under the name of 

accom- . 

piiBhed. the Comforter is not the completion of His work of love — it is 
" the earnest of our inheritance " (Eph. i. 14 ; 2 Cor. i. 22). 
That inheritance being the subject of anticipatory faith, is, 
after the manner of all God's revelations of things which we 
are to look forward to, not described so definitely as the present 
possessions of the Comforter's invisible love, which faith has to 
think upon, and make more constant practical use of. The Ian- 
guage of Scripture, however, concerning the everlasting life of 
heaven, is clearly of the same idea of God's union with man ; 
or rather the other side of the same truth, man's union with 
God — man taken by God into everlasting union of assured 
life and holiness and blessedness with Himself. Man when 
taken home (2 Cor. v.) out of the outer life of tribulation, 
weakness, and danger where he has lived by faith of God's 
near but invisible love — ^the faith of God dwelling in him, shall 
then dwell in God, taken into His embosoming love, near, close, 
one with Him. The nearness of saving love shall then be 
quite unveiled. The Father in heaven shall no more comfort 
His children by words, messages, assurances, tokens, names of 
love, recollections of faithfulness. He shall Himself " wipe 
away all tears from their eyes." He will uphold them no 
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more by secondary means of nurturing or gladdening effi- 
cacy; no more feed them daily with "food convenient for 
them." "They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more." " The Lamb shall feed them, and lead them unto 
living fountains of waters " (Rev. vii. 16, 17). No longer will 
He uphold them with the nightly rest that here is so sweet a 
present help in time of need, nor revive them with the light 
of new days, and the sun that is so " pleasant for the eyes to 
behold." " Their city shall have no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon to shine in it, for the glory of God shall lighten it, 
and the Lamb shall be the light thereof" (Eev. xxi. 23). "There 
shall be no night there." In the present state of training the 
exercise of and endeavour after fraternal union is the great 
appointed practice, so to speak, for man's increase of union 
with God Himself. N"o more will He exercise them by the 
trial of faith in earthly relationships, the interchange of love, 
and the self-devotion of gratefulness — the thoughts of parents' 
counsels, the sight of brethren's good works, the provocations 
of frowardness, the self-denials of charity. That work will be 
over, and the enjoyment of finished work be come. The mutu- 
ally training relatives and neighbours, the instructors by mem- 
ory and by anticipation, the many fellow-helpers and fellow- 
triers, whose imperfections caused separation often here, will 
be gathered together to enjoy union evermore with Him and 
with one another in the house of many mansions — the Father's 
house made ready for all ; the rest of each the rest of all ; the 
recollections of each the uniting of aU; the harmony of 
diversity, and unity of individualities perfected, of which 
holy family life gives no little understanding and foretaste 
on earth. 

41. It does not seem out of place here to point out again Realistic 
how the thoughts of faith are constantly invited to occupy of heaven: 
themselves with facts, distinct records of things done, or re- 
presentations of things that are to be. Heaven is as definitely 
described by elements fitted to make human happiness as the 
incarnate manifestation of God's love was fitted to secure trust 
for all forms of help needed by man. It is no Mohammedan 
paradise of corporeal indulgence; but as distinctly pictured 
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as Mohammed's paradise are the essential elements of the hap- 
piness of the living soul, which are represented as making 
man's heaven ; the human life reconciled and consciously united 
to its heavenly Father. Contrasted with the highest, purest, 
heathen notions of felicity after death — ^the misty thought of 
being absorbed into the torpid being of self-centred or even 
insentient Deity — the revealed heaven of the Bible is one not 
of lost existence, but of life new found ; a definite realisable 
life, full of means of happiness more or less familiar already 
to faith, or even to sight. Observe the distinctness of the 
features of the everlasting inheritance as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews sets them before our faith (Heb. xii 22-24). These 
are — ^the religious happiness of everlasting nearness to God, 
such an enjoyment as nearest communions with Him on earth 
give a foretaste of : " Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem" — the new 
experience of happiness in beholding and knowing God's higher 
works of wisdom, power, and goodness ; the advance upon all 
thoughts and enjoyed emotions raised by mere earthly crea- 
tion : " Ye are come to an innumerable company of angels " 
— the perfection of the happiness which human society yields ; 
commimion attained with the great examples of the race, 
those unknown in the body, whom yet we realise by faith ; 
and communion with the former brethren of earthly life, the lost 
delight of the eyes, the helpers or cares of earthly days, parted 
from in frailty, or in clouded thoughts, rejoined in perfectness 
and everlasting honour : " Ye are come to the general assem- 
bly and church of the first-born which are written in heaven, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect " — the best reli- 
gious joy, that of gratefulness and indulged love, sitting 
evermore in the light of His countenance who loved us unto 
death : " Ye are come to Jesus, the Mediator of the new 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, which speaketh 
better things than that of AbeL" Nor are these spiritual 
aflfectional joys of the " rest remaining for the people of God " 
to be left by faith uncompleted by the contemplation of the 
bodily rest, which is a sorely-needed and secretly-cherished 
forelooking amidst much tribulation here ; the rest when cor- 
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ruption shall put on incorruption, and mortal shall put on im- 
mortality. "They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more," is the apocalyptic prophet's summary of the rest await- 
ing the burdens of this flesh. The earlier prophet's words of 
the earthly day of salvation, the fulfilment of which Jesus 
bade the disciples of John see and hear (Matt. xL 4), will be 
rightly read by many heavy-laden bearers of this death- 
stricken frame, with thoughts of the inheritance which is 
incorruptible and undefiled, and passeth not away : " Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped : then shall the lame men leap as an hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb shall sing" (Isa. xxxv. 5, 6). 

42. The heaven offered to our faith's thoughts is an ever- an eternal 
lasting life of definite realities — an everlasting human life, in Eunfan^ 
which the good already known is to be prolonged in a per- ^^^®- 
fected condition ; and the things which are now the subject 
of faith's thoughts are to be the familiar objects of glorified 
senses. It is a home suited to human anticipation, thoroughly 
furnished for human desires ; a house of many mansions, having 
its many places prepared for mankind's necessary dilBferences 
of anticipation — a home, not for the immortal spirit only, but 
for the "living soul" which man was created, man in a 
glorious body and a perfected spirit, like unto His glorious 
body who, " the first-bom among many brethren," has gone to 
prepare a place for those He loved, the other children of His 
father and their father. The Christian's living faith is but 
taking its authorised comfort, when, walking in the valley of 
the shadow of death, sorrowing, but not as those without hope, 
it peoples for itself the house of the Father in heaven with 
the faces and forms of one and another of its well-remembered 
fellow-servants, as they have finished their work in the cham- 
bers of His earthly house. For, of the many comforts of the 
Father's discipline now, this is one, that every sanctified near 
relationship among His children in earthly life, when its cord 
of love is painfully unloosed, fastens a new band heavenwards 
upon the earth-abiding soul, to draw it by another uniting 
thought to that aye more and more familiar dwelling-place. 
And if man's heavenly home must, by the needs of his nature. 
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contain active service of the holy object of his faith, as well as 
unassailable felicity in Him; that portion of the future of 
salvation is not of a kind, perhaps, which our present powers 
could realise ; yet the words written of that spiritual fulness 
of times, " They shall serve Him day and night " (Eev. vii 15), 
bid every strong uprising spirit take to itself the thought of 
boundless iSelds for the outgoings of the redeemed " soul, and 
strength, and mind." 
Revelation 43. The question has often troubled sincere servants of God, 
mankind— " Why was God's revelation of Himself to mankind so slowly 
^Q^^^ made, and so many generations allowed to live and die in so 
great comparative darkness ; the full revelation of Him only 
coming when the world was four thousand years old ? " It is 
the same question as the foretold question of Christian times, 
" Where is the promise of His coming ? " — why is Christianity 
spreading so slowly? The answer is involved in the awful 
mystery of moral evil, which at once all but destroyed Adam's 
ability to think of God as he had known Him. The preceding 
pages endeavour to show a progress of unveiKng God to man- 
kind checked only by the human soul's ability to see what 
was unveiled ; and always in advance of that ability, and 
evidently also accompanied, in man's consciousness, by help 
given to the ability. In every stage of the unveiling it was 
as with the personal disciples of Jesus, to whom He said, " I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now." Is it not the same with the individual as with the 
race ? The senses of every believer discern good and evil only 
progressively, as they are used to the discrimination. And as 
in the history of the individual, so in the history of the race, 
the progress of faith, " the knowledge of the Lord," has been a 
thing of flux and reflux, like " the waters covering the sea." 
The knowledge and faith^ of God is to be man's choice as well 
as God's gift ; and the steady or the quick progress of that 
choice is interfered with in a manner that is theoretically 
inexplicable, if we entertain questions of why God permits it 
to be so, but plain as can be if we practically think only of 
how it comes to pass. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD TO FATTH. 

PART SECOND — THE DISSEMINATION OF THE TRUTH. 

Psalm Ixvii 1, 2. — God be merciful unto us and bless us, and cause His face 
to shine upon us ; that Thy way may be known upon earth, Thy saving health 
among all nations. 

1. Beyond the direct education of mankind to true thoughts indirect 
of God through His revealing Himself by progressive steps, of heathen 
first to a selected line, then to a nation, there was always a^ntect^^ 
simultaneous indirect education carried on by His providence, 
leading those peoples which surrounded the depositaries of 
revelation to instruct themselves by comparing the thoughts 

of their own religions with those of the revealed faith ; and 
that self-education was helped by the task laid on Israel of 
making Jehovah known to surrounding peoples, and also by 
occasional revelation directly made to those peoples them- 
selves. 

2. The geographical positions occupied from first to last by Qeographi- 
the people Grod " formed for Himself to show forth His praise " tionsof 
(Is. xliii. 21), are to the highest degree indicative of their hav- feuS^^ 
ing been chosen as commanding positions for that purpose, ^^^^^g®^^ 
Ezekid's language which he used of Jerusalem, the centre p^ibiica- 
and example of true religion in the days of her power, was 
politically true of Israel through all their history, and of 
Palestine, the chief seat of revealed truth, during all ancient 
history. " I have set Jerusalem in the midst of the nations 

and countries that are round about her" (Ezek. v. 5). Indeed 
the prophet recognises that central position as one for the em- 

F 
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ployment of which Israel was responsible immediately charg- 
ing them with unfaithfulness to their place. '' And she hath 
changed my judgments into wickedness more than the nations, 
and my statutes more than the countries that are round about 
her " (ver. 6). " Palestine, though now at the very outskirts of 
that tide of civilisation which has swept far into the remotest 
west, was in Israel's time the vanguard of the eastern, and 
therefore of the civilised world ; and, moreover, stood midway 
between the two great seats of ancient empire — Babylon and 
Egypt. It was the highroad from one to the other of those 
mighty powers, the prize for which they contended, the battle- 
field on which they fought, the lofty bridge over which they 
ascended and descended respectively, into the deep basins of 
the Nile and Euphrates.*' The first contact of sacred with 
profane history we read of was in Abraham's expedition 
against Chedorlaomer and his associates from Persia and 
Babylonia come to make war upon the southern kings of 
Palestine. " The battle in which the latest hero of the Jewish 
monarchy perished, was to check the advance of an Egyptian 
king on his way to contest the empire of the then known 
world with the King of Assyria at Carchemish." " The whole 
history of Palestine between the return from the captivity and 
the Christian era, is a contest between ' the kings of the north 
and the kings of the south,' the descendants of Seleucis and 
Ptolemy, for the possession of the country. And when at last 
the West begins to rise as a new power on the horizon, 
Palestine, as the nearest point of contact between the two 
worlds, becomes the scene of the chief conflicts of Home with 
Asia. There is no other country in the world which could 
exhibit the same confluence of associations. In the ravines of 
Lebanon are to be seen the hieroglyphics of the great Barneses, 
the cuneiform characters of Sennacherib, and the Latin inscrip- 
tions of the Emperor Antoninus." — Stanley's ' Sinai and Pales- 
tine.' This choice of geographical centres for the publication 
of revealed truth designed to be the faith of the world, was 
strikingly exemplified in the Messiah's selecting the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee to be the scene of most of His teachings 
and manifestations of divine power. That region was to the 
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''Soman Palestine almost what the manufacturing districts 
are to England/' " From no other centre could ' His fame ' have 
gone 'throughout all Syria;' nowhere else could He have 
drawn aroimd Him the vast multitudes who hung on His lips, 
' from Galilee, from Decapolis, from Judaea, from beyond 
Jordan/ and 'ran through that whole region round about,* 
carrying in beds through its narrow but crowded plain ' those 
that were sick, wherever they heard He was ; ' and ' whither- 
soever He entered into any of the numerous villages or cities,* 
there 'they laid their sick in the market-places,' 'many 
coming and going so that He had not time so much as to 
eat.'"— (Idem.) 

A position in this way influential may reasonably be pre- 
sumed to have been occupied by the antediluvian line associ- 
ated in history with God's revelations of Himself. Noah, the 
last of the line, was certainly in a prominent place among the 
whole contemporary race. Most of the others named would 
be the primogenital chiefs of their time and family ; and the 
separation of the Cainite from the Sethite families seems not 
to have been one which prevented intercourse. 

The geography of Israel's introductory bondage and subse- 
quent captivities is very suggestive of a design to make them 
lights in the world. From their first Egyptian generations to 
their dispersion under the Eomans, it was always among the 
ruling nations of the world that the Hebrews were scattered 
in families or settlements, and it was into positions fitted for 
their leavening those nations with the truth. In the peculiar 
character of ancient governments, those nations of the Nile, 
and Mesopotamia, and Greece, and Italy, were each in its 
season the world, having universal influence, wielding a cen- 
tralised control over all existing generations. The result of 
that long missionary itineration of Ihe civilised world by 
Hebrew truth, is indicated by the list of nations sending 
proselytes to Jerusalem at the Passover, which we have notice 
of at the famous Pentecost (Acts iL 9-11). It comprehends 
the known Asiatic and African world of the period, and, in 
addition to the nearer Greek communities, whatever may be 
included in *' strangers of Eome," which was at that time the 
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capital of dominion^ and the centre of civilisation, from the 
Atlantic to the Euphrates. 

In the first century in which Christians were to be the 
propagators of revealed truth, this geographical provision for 
the education of the world to faith is a phase of the world's 
arrangement perhaps more remarkable than any period of 
history presents. Under the perfected condition of the 
Eoman system of government, the wide region comprehend- 
ing all that had been governed by all the earlier great mon- 
archies, except the countries east of the Euphrates, was as 
united for all purposes of communication as a small modern 
kingdom is now. Over Europe, as far north as the Ehine, 
large cities were more frequent than has ever since been 
the case. So far as can be ascertained, the population was 
as dense as it is at present. Through the whole empire, lines 
of the famous Eoman roads, well kept and protected, opened 
every region to every other. Greek philosophy, the concen- 
tration of all human thought and culture, had been disseminated 
among the wealthy Eoman citizens to every corner of the vast 
dominion. Jewish populations, with their sacred books, were 
everywhere already resident and known, a foundation ready 
provided for the superstructure of Christian teaching. The re- 
sult of such geographical facilities was the spread of Christian 
truth, and its acceptance in various degrees, so extensively, that, 
before all who had seen the apostles were dead, the Christians 
were almost dominant in influence. They outnumbered the 
whole legions of the empire, and were so numerous in every 
social rank, that one of their apologists said they had posses- 
sion of every place in the community except the temples, and 
these were deserted. 
Designed 3. This systematic choice of positions of widest influence 
cation ^ for the home or the sojourn of the " keepers of the testimony/' 
aided by during the periods of the ancient universal monarchies, is a 
veiation. part of God's providencc so peculiar as to oblige inquiry as to 
its purpose. When we have to add that the remarkable con- 
tact was no mere juxtaposition, but one producing excitement, 
generally opposition, and often persecution of the holders of 
the truth, must we not regard the result of the so-marked 
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arrangement as having been also the design of it — viz,, to draw 
into self-education in the knowledge of the true God the fam- 
ilies and nations who, by this sustained means, were invited 
or compelled to compare revealed religion with their own 
impure superstitions ? This inference is strengthened much, or 
rather established, by another fact of Old Testament history — 
that God, with a frequency which we might also call system- 
atic, all along interposed at times with direct revelation of 
Himself, to help the great heathen powers in this self-education. 

4. Indeed we cannot regard the strongly-marked historical Selected 
lines of revelation, wider and wider though they become during vdation* 
the Jewish times, as exclusive boundaries, God, who made g^^fusive 
Enoch and Noah preachers, and who universally in His laws 
given to Moses put under the responsible care of Israel the 
religious instruction of " the stranger within their gates," and 

" the nations that dwelt on their borders," was for ever Himself 
doing as He commanded, and giving gracious helps to those 
whom He directed His chosen servants to help. We may 
regard as an instance of this before the Deluge the protective 
mark set upon Cain, making those beholding the fugitive first- 
bom of mankind think of God's mercy, while the sight of the 
fugitive's wandering life was continually an epistle seen and 
read of all men, making known His justice and His judgment 
against sin. Enoch walking with God set the life of faith 
before men's eyes, and his preaching proclaimed the retribu- 
tion sin caimot escape from the holy God. But God Himself, 
at the same time, revealed to them the opposite blessedness 
awaiting every faithful one, when He translated Enoch ; and 
men knew that the prophet was not because God had taken him. 

5. Among the second race of nations, the recorded instances Contacts of 
were sufiftciently numerous to be generalised by us into a ^ith, ^ * 
method of God's dealing with the world. Passing over the 
historical lesson of faith bequeathed by Noah's family to all 
mankind, and found in the traditions of most nations, of the 
Almighty's taking vengeance on the sins of the world by a 
destroying flood ; passing by, also, the lesson common to all 

races of the providential interference which originated the 
diflTerence of languages upon the earth, and so defined the 
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separated families of men, the histories of the first Hebrew 
patriarchs give us instances of neighbouring kingdoms, visited 
by them during providential straits, being led through en- 
tanglements with the affairs of the patriarchs to most distinct 
practical recognition of the true God; and of those peoples 
being helped thereto by visions from Him of an educating 
kind. Chedorlaomer and his Mesopotamian allies may, more 
likely than may not, have known of Abraham's singular exodus 
from their already stirring country. It took place with de- 
liberation. If Kawlinson's conjecture be correct that Ur was 
Mogheir, Abram's caravan, a large one, traversed the whole 
length of the region. It halted for some time at Haran, on 
the highway to Palestine. At any rate, Chedorlaomer's army 
could not ever forget the great Canaanite shepherd's pursuit 
of them, and the slaughter of all the four kings at his hands 
near Damascus, in the very enjoyment of their victory, when 
they were returning from reducing to subjection all their 
revolted tributaries along the Jordan (Gen. xiv.) The kings 
of the vale of Sodom did not profit by the neighbouring light 
of Abraham's faith, nor by his opportune testimony to Jehovah 
(ver. 22), but the testimony was given in their hearing. The 
irreclaimable pollution of life there was already ripe for 
the destruction which six hundred years later overtook the 
Canaanite peoples. It is in the story of that expedition that 
we meet with the most remarkable evidence that the patri- 
archal or any period affords of divine light extraneous to 
Hebrew limits — Melchizedec, king of Salem, "priest of the 
most high God," who blessed Abram, and received of him 
tithes of all his spoil taken from the four kings (ver. 18-20). 
That, however, was not a light derived from Abram, but a well 
enough understood divine agency, which will fall to be noticed 
later in this chapter. Of the self-education of contemporary 
persons, by observation of the patriarch's fortunes and divine 
revelation given in aid thereof, Pharaoh (Gen. xii. 17) is an 
example, and Abimelech of Gerar afterwards (xx 6), both of 
whom received divine instruction, one in an understood affic- 
tion, the other in an articulately-speaking dream. Isaac after- 
wards received a direct acknowledgement of Jehovah from 
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another king of Gerar, because of his observation of the 
Hebrew's fortunes (xxvi. 28). Abraham's and Isaac's eldest 
sons both pass from sight out into the wilderness. Want of 
history of them for long afterwards does not, however, infer 
the improbable supposition that they left the light of their 
fathers' instructions in the truth wholly behind them, and 
gave none of it to their children. Jacob in Padan-aram, in 
Canaan, and in Egypt was a Ught, the value of whose illumina- 
tion we know not, but of the shining of which we read dis- 
tinctly (Gen. xxix.-xxxL), and of divine communication aiding 
it (xxxL 24). Egypt had, before Jacob's descent into it, pro- 
fited in temporal things by the wisdom of his son ; and that 
wisdom was declared by Joseph and acknowledged by Pharaoh 
with sufficient publicity to be the gift of the true God (Gen. 
xli. 25, 28, 32, 38, and 39). .If a Pharaoh arose four hundred 
years after who " knew not Joseph," the recording of Ms blind- 
ness indicates that Egypt had long had impressive remem- 
brance of its great Hebrew saviour; and the last remarkable 
fact of his history — " the conmiandment concerning his bones," 
preserved religiously in the traditional faith of the Hebrews — 
was one peculiarly impressive to Egyptian habits of thought. 
When the time came for that commandment to be executed, 
its fulfilment was an incident in the most notable example his- 
tory contains of that self-education of nations by Hebrew light 
which was thenceforth to be the most remarkable element of 
human history for a number of centuries. It seems to be 
ascertained that the oppressor of Israel in Egypt, whose ob- 
stinate resistance of the demands of Moses concentrated the 
attention of Egypt upon the prophet and his miracles and the 
words of God accompanying them, was the greatest of Egypt's 
Pharaohs, Bameses or Sesostris ; whose stupendous power in 
the world of nations during his long reign fills so much of 
ancient history, and whose gigantic statues, of the same pro- 
portions as those of the gods, ten times the size of ordinary 
men, still identify the ruins of his capital — ^monuments for 
fouT-and-thirty centuries of the awful greatness of that king's 
power, and his still more magnificent self-esteem. His contest 
with Moses; his grandly proud resistance of the Word of 
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Jehovah as an unwarrantable interference with his authority 
(Exod. V. 2) ; his mightiest arrogance, taking to himself the 
prerogative of God, swearing by himself, " I am Pharaoh ;" 
his impatience imder the prophet's miracles ; his repeatedly 
broken-down courage and fresh scorn of defeat ; his final sub- 
mission, and then mad pursuit of the people, and the awful end 
of him and his daring warriors plunging into the miraculous 
opening of the sea ; these made the terrible Eameses himself 
the central figure in the great lesson which that mighty peo- 
ple had to learn under the compulsion of the ten successive 
plagues. That lesson was the omnipotence of Him alone 
whom their slaves had worshipped ; and it was a strong and 
surely deeply-engraved instruction which was brought to fruit 
when the proud nobility of Egypt, soldiers, priests, and hus- 
bandmen, besought their so long humbled slaves to .go from 
them, and loaded them with their own treasures, and thrust 
them out in the middle of the night. The same assisted self- 
education in the true faith, the things mankind should think 
respecting God, is exemplified in the history of the forty years 
of the wilderness. We see people after people comparing 
in their councils of war or of government the might of the 
Hebrews' Jehovah with all the might of other nations and 
their gods ; and we see their reasonings assisted also by 
occasional miraculous manifestations to them of those attri- 
butes of the true God which they were thinking out for them- 
selves. Balak's overruled counselling with the unfaithful 
prophet of Beor makes an eminent instance of both the self- 
teaching and the divine help interposed. Balaam himself, a 
resident in Mesopotamia, is an example of an outlying light 
of truth far away from the chosen people. At that crisis of 
Israel's need and the heathen's opportunity of learning the 
truth of God's government the prophet Micah shows Balaam 
uttering revelations, the spirit of which was in advance of 
what we know of contemporaneous Hebrew sight : " Where- 
withal shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before 
the high God? Shall I come before Him with burnt-offerings, 
with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousand of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
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Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul ? He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God" (Micah vi. 6-8). 

6. In the times of the settlement in Canaan, the reasonings Israel in 

P&lestiiiie. 

of the Gibeonites early introduced them into the sanctuary of observa- 
the truth (Josh, ix.) Eahab's observation of the fortunes of the p^Jga- 
new people had earlier saved her and her father's house (Josh. ^^^xJ' *^® 
ii) The Midianite soldier's interpretation of his comrade's 
dream on the night of Gideon's onslaught (Judg. vii. 14), and 
the deliberations of the Philistine lords and priests after the 
fall of their god Dagon (1 Sam. vi 1-6), were examples of com- 
pelled acknowledgment of Jehovah, however little it resulted 
in religious reception of the truth at the time. The battles of 
Saul and of David in the beginning of the monarchy, and the 
intercourse of David the fugitive, and afterwards of David the 
king, with surrounding peoples, must have called forth much of 
self-educating thought, the seeds of true thought concerning 
Jehovah. In the periods embraced by the reigns of David 
and Solomon, the kingdom became an empire of the rank of 
the great eastern monarchies, as wide in its dominion as the 
variable Assyrian empires ; and Solomon's understanding of 
the design of Israel's position among the nations is clearly 
expressed in his great religious prayer (2 Chron. vi. 32). " The 
stranger coming from a far country for Thy name's sake " ex- 
presses exactly the education of the world to faith. The 
extent to which the Hebrew king contemplated that education 
follows in his prayer, " that all people of the earth may know 
Thy name, and fear Thee as doth Thy people Israel" (ver. 
33). Glimpses of how, in those two reigns, the light may 
have shot out among the darkened races, are afforded in the 
names of some of David's, the religious king's, fastest friends — 
Uriah the Hittite, Ittai of Gath, and Hiram, king of Tyre. We 
can hardly conceive a believer of David's whole-heartedness 
not seeking to instruct in the truth the members of his body- 
guard, the Philistine Cherethites. A suggestive fact of the 
same period is the residence of the ark in the house of 
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Obed-edom the Gittite, and the Lord blessing the house of the 
alien because of it (1 Chron. xiii. 14). Heathen embassies 
seem to have attended the grand procession of the ark to 
the city of David (Ps. xlvii., Ixviii.) The Arabian, or possi- 
bly Abyssinian, queen, attracted in her own person to Jerusa- 
lem by the fame of Solomon, and " all the earth seeking to 
him to hear his wisdom which God put in his heart" (1 Kings 
X. 24), give a high idea of the influence that must have been 
exercised in his reign by Hebrew affairs upon the thoughts of 
neighbouring peoples, with so many of whom he came to form 
those close connections which in turn ruined his own religious 
fidelity. A wide interchange of thought did evidently take 
place ; the human philosophy, the " wisdom " of the Syrians, 
the Egyptians, and the Idumsean "children of the East," 
flowing into Israel, and ''the exceeding much wisdom and 
imderstanding and largeness of heart God gave to Solomon " 
(1 Kings iv. 29-34) flowing out. The brilliant intercourse of 
high thought is commemorated in the names of the most fa- 
mous contemporaries with whose wisdom Solomon's "excelling" 
wisdom was compared, " Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and 
Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol," and Hiram, king of 
Tyre, whose interchange of questions, the form of philosophical 
discussion at the time, with Solomon, is noticed by the histo- 
rians of his own country. The exercise of mutual influence 
between Israel and " the nations " we find repeated in later 
reigns continually. The process becomes perpetual of wide 
presentation of the light to those peoples who were in contact 
with the keepers of the oracles, though the reverse influence of 
idolatry, finding many in Israel to relish its corruptions, was 
too often a result of the intercourse. The Syrian Benhadad 
and Hazael, and the Jewish king Ahaz, are examples of both 
effects of the intercourse. Jehu, the appointed destroyer of 
Ahab's Baal- worship in Israel, is among the kings, his conflict 
with whom Sennacherib, the great Assyrian monarch, engraved 
in his inscriptions. An unavoidably impressive contact into 
which the same Assyrian king came with Hezekiah, the 
brightest witness to divine truth of all the kings of Judah, 
is narrated in the sacred history, and is suggestively omitted 
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in any of the proud narratives of Sennacherib's own monu- 
ments yet discovered. The rising subordinate kingdom of 
Babylon, soon to become supreme under Nebuchadnezzar, 
seems to have sought the friendship of that Jewish king 
(2 Kings XX. 12). Jehu's near successor, the second Jei*o- 
boam, stretched the northern kingdom into an empire recalling 
the days of Solomon's wide dominion. Breaking the power of 
Benhadad's kingdom, he established Israel as the conterminous 
neighbour of the Mesopotamian power. The contact of the He- 
brew kingdoms, occasional or frequent, with their most power- 
ful neighbour, was soon to become the interfusion of the holy 
people among the nations of that mighty empire ; and by the 
captivities, Babylon, thenceforth for a century the dominant 
power of the world, became as it were the publishing house of the 
divine truth uttered by the prophets of the captive people. In 
itself and in its relations to the outer world, that all-influential 
state became, as it has been called, a second Palestine ; as did 
Lower Egypt from the same age, till it became the residence 
of a Jewish hierarchy and the place of a religious capital, and 
at last the fountain from which the Greek language carried 
Hebrew theology over the civilised world. 

7. Besides these large secular causes of religious influence. Prophetic 
there was added in the prophetic period, extending in rough hJ!^hen8.*° 
outline from Eehoboam to Ezra, much of direct revelation 
of the truth to " the nations " extraneous to Abraham's seed. 
The prophetic institution has been noticed, as bringing a grand 
development of spiritual truth, rising above all positive ap- 
pointments, filling with spirit, or superseding or rebuking, the 
formal ceremonies and priestly or kingly instruments of Jeho- 
vah's religious guidance of His own people. A kindred de- 
velopment of the influence of national contact, as has just been 
observed, took place in the same period, and an expansion too 
of the mission of the prophets beyond the boundaries of the 
sacred people. Elijah's range of prophetic travel embraced 
the east of the Jordan, the mountains of Moab, the south- 
em desert, and the western state of Tyre and Sidon. It was 
there, indeed, into the very home of the idolatry of which he 
was the ordained enemy in Israel, unto a widow of Zarephath — 
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though there were many widows in Israel, as the Lord bade 
the Jews observe (Luke iv. 25) — that the prophet was sent by 
Jehovah to receive protection during the famine in Ahab's 
reign. That was a remarkable breaking down of " the wall of 
partition"— one that brings up before the mind the healing 
visit made long after to the same coast to draw out " great 
faith" in one not '' of the lost sheep of the house of Israel " 
(Mat. XV. 21), by Him whom this same Elijah, and Moses, His 
earlier and typical prophet, clothed in the glory of heaven, 
returned to meet on earth on the Mount of Transfiguration, to 
speak with Him of the death He was to accomplish at Jerusa- 
lem, not for Israel, but for the world. Elijah's commission to 
anoint Jehu to be king of Israel, and Elisha to be prophet in 
his own room, was also at the same time to anoint Hazeiel to 
be king of Syria. Elisha, the instructor as well as healer of 
Naaman the Syrian noble, went as a prophet to Damascus as 
well as to Samaria, and received embassies of inquiry into the 
future from the king of Syria as well from the king of Israel. 
Jonah, the prophet of Israel, is better known as the prophet of 
Nineveh. The Phoenician sailors of the Mediterranean would 
probably carry his impressive story to Spanish Tarsus, if not 
also to the tin-gatherers of ComwalL It is from Isaiah, the 
foreteller of the dispensation of world-wide grace, that we know 
the contemporary roll of Israel's neighbour nations ; and we 
know it from his proclamations of the special providence re- 
vealed even then of Israel's Jehovah over those nations — a pro- 
vidence in which He appears governing them in the interests 
of holiness, putting them on the same platform of retributive 
regaixi as Israel, an equality of moral government the ulti- 
mate purpose of which the prophet discloses in his nineteenth 
chapter, by example : " In that day shall Israel be third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the land ; 
whom the Lord of Hosts shall bless, saying. Blessed be Elgypt 
my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine 
inheritance." 
Tiie cap. 8. The imperial plain of Mesopotamia, the field of so much 
Eduction ^^ *^^ ancient world's history, which was the scene of the 
ofMesopo- earliest of Grod's grand instructive lessons after the Hood, 
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making men or peoples of the earth know His all-ruling posi- tamian 
tion, was the scene during the long captivity of a series of im- Xnardis. 
pressively notable approaches of providence and revelation to 
the great heads of the heathen worid. Daniel's record of Ne- 
buchadnezzar is essentially a record of this education of the 
outer world of heathenism to the knowledge of the true God. 
Three occasions or stages of progressive compelled feeling of 
the truth of God are noted : First, We find, in the beginning 
of the great king's reign, Daniel interpreting to him a dream, 
in which " the great God hath made known to the king what 
shall come to pass hereafter" (Dan. ii. 45) ; telling him what 
the vision was that had gone from him, and declaring to him 
the grand revelation which the image of gold, and silver, and 
brass, and ^ron, and clay, and its destruction by the stone cut 
without hands, was meant to give of the coming dominions of 
the earth. How extremely instructive as to our present point 
of consideration is this record of the revelation of a future, no 
more Israelite but mundane — one announcing the connection in 
which the dominion of the fulness of times should come in the 
line of earthly dominions ; and of that revelation being made, 
not to an Israelite, but, appropriately, to a Gentile monarch, the 
head of the first of the succession of " kingdoms," the end of 
which was to be the kingdom filling the whole earth." The 
contemporary faith impressed on that head of the heathen world 
by the interpreted vision, his grand compelled acknowledgment 
of the true God, we have in Dan. ii. 47 : " The king answered 
unto Daniel, and said, Of a truth it is, that your God is a God 
of gods, and a Lord of kings, and a revealer of secrets, seeing 
thou couldest reveal this secret." Second, After the deliver- 
ance from the fiery furnace of the three Hebrew youths whom 
the monarch had been tricked into commanding to be thrown 
into it for refusing to be idolaters, we read the much advanced 
thought : *' Nebuchadnezzar spake, and said. Blessed be the God 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, who hath sent His angel, 
and delivered His servants that trusted in Him, and have changed 
the king's word, and yielded their bodies, that they might not 
serve nor worship any god except their own God. Therefore 
I make a decree, That every people, nation, and language. 
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which speak anything amiss against the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, shall be cut in pieces, and their 
houses shall be made a dunghill; because there is no other god 
that can deliver after this sort " (Dan. iii. 28, 29). Third, 
There was in store for the great heathen head of the world of 
his time a much higher faith still in Jehovah, which he made 
the subject of a solemn proclamation, " to all people, nations, 
and languages, that dwell in all the earth," of " the signs and 
wonders that the high God had wrought toward him." Daniel 
narrates the whole proclamation in his fourth chapter. It was 
the narrative of a warning vision vouchsafed to the prosperous 
king, not to forget " that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom 
of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will," or for his com- 
pelled instruction in that truth, he would be driven from men, 
and they would give him his dwelling among the beasts of the 
field, and make him eat grass as oxen for a destined time ; and 
of the execution, after twelve mouths, of the unheeded warning, 
in an hour when he was proudly surveying his capital from the 
heights of his palace. A voice came from heaven repeating 
the doom ; and madness, and all the threatened degradation, 
came in the same hour, till seven years passed over him. 
The proclamation was made when he was restored to reason 
and manhood again. " At the end of the days, I, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, lifted up mine eyes unto heaven, and mine understand- 
ing returned unto me, and 1 blessed the Most High, and I 
praised and honoured Him that liveth for ever and ever, whose 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, and His kingdom from 
generation to generation. And all the inhabitants of the earth 
are reputed as nothing : and He doeth according to His will in 
the army of heaven and the inhabitants of the earth ; and 
none can stay His hand, or say to Him, What doest thoul" 
" Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise and extol and honour the King 
of heaven, all whose works are truth, and his ways judgment : 
and those that walk in pride He is able to abase" (Dan. iv. 34, 
35, 37). These three declarations of Nebuchadnezzar's thoughts 
of Israel's Jehovah are of peculiar value in the subject of this 
chapter, as they bear the form of copies of authentic proclama- 
tions by the king. The strange period of Babylonian historj' 
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to which DanieFs fourth chapter belongs, is referred to in the 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar's reign recently discovered, in 
a manner largely instructive as to the impression made on the 
public mind. The sole record is a confession, unique in Assy- 
rian inscriptions ; which are all of the successes and magnifi- 
cence of the proud praisers of themselves, so well exemplified 
in Dan. iv. 30 — never of their failui*es or reverses — ^a confession 
of a period in which " Nebuchadnezzar did not build high 
places of power, nor lay up treasures, nor lay out in Babylon 
buildings for the honour of himself or his kingdom. His king- 
dom did not rejoice his heart. He did not sing the praises of 
Merodach, his god, the joy of his heart, nor furnish his altar 
with victims, nor clear out the canals." The Chaldean histori- 
ans speak of him as having been visited with a divine afflatus, 
under which he foretold the destruction of Babylon by the 
Medes and Persians, and then disappeared for ever. It is the 
only case of prophecy being attributed by them to any of their 
monarchs (Eawlinson's Bampton Lectures, 1869). To the im- 
portant history of Nebuchadnezzar's education into so much 
of true faith, are to be added the proclamations of Darius the 
Mede, of his son-in-law and successor the great Cyrus, and of 
Darius Hystaspis, and Artaxerxes, and the remarkable intro- 
missions with Jewish affairs which fell to the lot of Ahasuerus, 
the famous Xerxes of Grecian history. The contact of these 
later Asiatic dominant powers of the world with the possessors 
of revelation, and the thoughts of the true God which they 
attained to in consequence, are preserved to us in the books of 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; in which the narrative brings 
down the notice of God's special religious providence within 
450 years of the end of Israel's custodiership of the oracles. 
To what thoughts did those leaders of the Gentile world of 
their time attain ? What thoughts of Him did they, the prac- 
tically absolute rulers of the ruling kingdom on the earth in 
their days, circulate by proclamation in the nations under their 
sway ? Darius the Mede proclaims his faith in David's God, 
that " He is the living God, and steadfast for ever, and His 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed, and His dominion 
shall be even unto the end. He delivereth and rescueth. He 
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worketh signs and wonders in heaven and in earth" (Dan. vi. 
26, 27). The decree of Cyrus, the king promised by Isaiah by 
name, whose " spirit the Lord stirred up," falls little behind 
the faith which an Israelite could have professed. He calls 
Him "Jehovah, the God of Israel, He is the God ;" and his 
decree is to restore the worship of Jehovah in Jerusalem at the 
cost of him, the Persian king, who held himself His servant for 
this end. " The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the king- 
doms of the earth ; and he hath charged me to build him an 
house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah " (Ezra i 2). The de- 
crees of Darius the second and Artaxerxes (Ezra vi. 7) contain 
language which would be marvellous, did it not come after that 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus, but which extends their cases 
into an historical system of God's providence calling in the 
heathen world of that age, though He called so much in vain. 
9. These remarkable records of Mesopotamian history bring 
us to a new phase in the world's history — the rise of European 
civilisation. The Homeric period of Greece was the golden 
age of Israel, the reign of Solomon. The Persian reigns now 
noticed lay side by side in time with the rising civilisation and 
power of the Greek communities. The decree of Cyrus (b.c. 
560), ordaining the second exodus of Israel from a land of 
bondage into the land promised to Abraham's seed, was issued 
at the period which. Dean Stanley felicitously observes, marks 
the end of the ancient world, the begiuning of the classical age, 
the close of the primal system of monarchy, the beginning of 
the new form of political civilisation, when Greece and Eome 
appear first in authentic history ; Pisistratus at Athens, Croesus 
at Sardis, advancing to important political life ; Bome in its 
infancy under the Tarquins. Xenophon and the ten thousand 
were a chronological tie, whatever more they may have been, 
between the half-sacred Cyrus, the divinely-raised chief mind 
of the last ancient monarchy, and the tribes of Greek seekers 
after wisdom. Cyrus was himself nearer the position of a 
monarch of later times, than that of the old Pharaohs and Ne- 
buchadnezzars ; speaking a language not of the old world, but 
of Greece — ^the world-wide language to be ; head of the Persian 
people, a race as intolerant of idolatry as Israel had to be ; 
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less Asiatic than European in blood, being of the Aryan divi- 
sion — the children not of Shem but of Japheth — ^the blood 
of the future empires of Greece and Eome, and their Western 
successors. He was a fitting monarch for the new exodus 
of Israel — a willing Pharaoh now — ^the servant of Jehovah, to 
send His missionary people out into a new world of human 
history, into which they went out under a leadership new in 
name to Hebrew history, but in official character the type of 
the religious teachers of future European centuries, " Ezra a 
scribe of the law of the God of heaven." 

10. We cannot, in the later times of Jewish national exist- Last Jew- 

isli ftgft. 

ence, point out the combination of occasional revelation of circulation 
Himself by God coming in aid of self-education in true faith, bocls!''*^ 
of which Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar were so eminent ex- ?^® ?®p- 

tuagint. 

amples. We have no sacred history of the last age of the 
Jewish Church. We know that the Jewish books got widely 
abroad, and we can in profane history trace, as much as we 
could have done in the profane history of earlier times, the 
world's self-education going on. The Macedonian monarchy, 
which would fain have served itself heir to the universal mon- 
archy of its predecessors, was made heir to the same instruc- 
tive contact with the religious light of the world. The Mac- 
cabeean history is the history of a very close and impressive 
contact> whatever its religious result may have been. The 
Egyptian part of the dispersion under the scribes produced the 
publication of the Hebrew Scriptures in the universal language 
of the first age of European learning — the Septuagint, the 
Bible of the Gentiles. 

11. What efiTect may have accompanied these extensions Education 
of the opportunity of faith beyond the bounds of the people heathen 
chosen to be the keepers of the oracles, we cannot say. Two ^^'^atic 
points, however, deserve, or rather demand, notice. 1st, That instruction 
degree of education of the heathen world to the true faith was ruling 
Systematic. It is traceable over the whole time of Israel's ex- 
istence (see, for example, Jer. xL 2, 3). We have noticed but 

the prominent records of it. Nothing is clearer than that the 
chosen people were not, as the later Jews obstinately deter- 
mined to think, chosen to the exclusion of other peoples from , 

G 
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God's saving regard^ but with a view to their being gathered 
in. The whole spirit of Jehovah's language as to the designed 
work of Israel to ** the stranger within their gates/' and " the 
nations on their borders/' and the proclamations of His being 
and will which the nations were to read in Israel's fortunes ; 
the close intercommunion, impossible to be barren of religious 
results, which is indicated by the presence of Philistines, Hit- 
tites, Edomites — ^the formaUy-accursed nations — as members 
of the royal household ; the distinct extension latterly of the 
mission of the prophets of Israel to neighbouring and distant 
heathen peoples ; — ^these are features of the divinely-ruled his- 
tory of Israel which give a comprehensiveness to our range of 
sight when we look back to see what the field of the world 
had always been which God's revealed grace recognised. It 
is a comprehensive view, which it is freedom to escape into, 
from the confined horizon within which the Jews of the 
age of *' the traditions of their fathers,'* the fulness of times of 
darkness, determinedly shut themselves — ^not without much 
influence towards the same confinement of Christian thought, 
which has in so many things taken its impressions of true 
Hebrew theology and ecclesiology from that deteriorated 
phase of Judaism. The history of God's dealings with the 
peoples in contact with His ** raised -up" people, from the 
time of Abraham's Pharaoh to that of Artaxerxes, exhibits an 
education of them to true faith which, though a contrast in 
extent to the education Israel received, was the same in MndL 
They had given to them a history of His dealings with them, 
and also direct revelations of His being and His wUl, whereon 
to think, and so impress themselves with the truth* 

2d, It was always the Ruling People of the time that was 
in this degree enlightened in the truth. To instruct the ter- 
ribly absolute monarchs of Egypt, Chaldsea,and Babylon, and the 
politically imiversal monarchs of Persia, and to cause them to 
issue their grand proclamations respecting the being and wor« 
ship of the Gk>d of Israel, was really to influence the mass of 
their subjects in a degree which the most absolute monarchies 
of modern times do not know. And each of those great mon^ 
archies was in fact the world for the time, as Western powers 
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have never succeeded in being. Add to these considerations 
the way in which the Hebrews in their foreign residences were 
intentional or unintentional missionaries always of the revealed 
truth. In the position, not of modem prisoners of war, but 
Uke emigrant families or townships, their observance of their 
religious customs became a light to innumerable neighbour- 
hoods, which, in their chief and last captivity, the labours of 
the new order of the scribes made gradually a most definite 
guiding-light. That the result was a wide, though no doubt, 
by proportion, meagrely fruitful, sowing of the living seed in 
the outfield of the nations, is indicated by the account of the 
gathering in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, of which 
Peter^s first audience was a part. Those strangers from every 
known country must have been chiefly proselytes, and prose- 
lytes who, like the queen of Ethiopia's treasurer, could afford 
to travel immense distances sometimes to worship the Lord 
at Jerusalem. The " wise men from the East," not proselytes, 
indicated a wider class impressed by the prophecies of the 
Jewish faith at the time of our Lord's advent. 

12. An age of learning, wielding the instrument of a uni- Age of 
versal language, overlapped the meeting of Jewish and Chris- oTSai^ 
tian times giving faciUties, both before and after, unique in £^and^ 
the world's history, for the rapid diffusion and appreciation ^^■ 
of thought. Under the decaying political consequence of the 
small Greek conmiunities, philosophy, which gave the Greeks 
an acknowledged supremacy in intellectual empire, was in- 
tensely cultivated ; and the powerful dominion of Eome, which 
absorbed those divided commonwealths of Greece, protected 
the freedom of thought with a toleration never excelled. The 
way thus opened and kept open for the universal diffusion of 
' revealed truth was only opportunely ready for being occupied. 
The Hebrew Scriptures were now in the Greek tongue, the 
universal language of the learned. They were issued from 
the centre of written learning in that age, Alexandria, and 
their dissemination was accompanied and' made utmost use 
of by a dissemination of the Hebrews themselves, long 
begun to that citizenship of the world towards which the fall 
of Jerusalem only gave them their last impetus. The He- 
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brew race was, before that last dispersion, settled over the 
whole known world in an extent and manner which provided 
singularly for the freedom of the impulse which that disper- 
sion of the Jews was to give to the discussion of Christian 
truth universally ; a discussion which, being inimical on their 
part as often as favourable, made sure of compelling GentUe 
attention to the ofiered faith. Dean Stanley, compiling from 
various sources, shows the dissemination of the Hebrew people, 
in the time from the Babylonian captivity to the Christian era, 
to have been one of the most remarkable facts of history. Only 
four of the twenty-four courses of priests returned to Palestine 
with Ezra. Babylon remained the great home of the race. 
Three universities of Jewish study existed in Mesopotamia. 
Westward they formed a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation of almost every province. Alexandria was the great 
publishing centre of their Scriptures. Numerous settlements 
of them pervaded Asia Minor. In the Greek islands their force 
was such that in Cyprus, during an insurrection, they massacred 
420,000 of the Greek inhabitants. A little before the birth of 
Christ a large portion of the city of Eome was assigned to them. 
They had a native force associated with them everywhere of con- 
verts from heathenism, proselytes of righteousness or of the gate. 
In the decaying vigour of paganism and of the Eoman em- 
pire, then becoming weak through over-extension and growth 
of luxury, the power of that one people, capable of so wide 
combination, and invigorated by their faith with strength of 
purpose, was an object of dread to their Koman rulers. No 
part of the population of the empire could so command atten- 
tion, and compliance with their demands. Their synagogues 
were the only vigorous representatives of religion in the eni- 
pire, and they were universal. Paul found them in every 
Greek city in Greece and Asia Minor except Athens. 
Secular 13. In reviewing the education of the world to revealed 

tions not a thoughts of God, and of man's relation to Him, discussion has 
education* naturally been omitted of any parallel education of the human 
of the race by transmitted civilisations, or the production of subjec- 
tive capabilities and propensities of thought through the mix- 
ture of races. These two elements undoubtedly enter into 
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national civilisations, as the peculiarities of modern peoples 
exemplify, but they do not determine what is to be ; for ele- 
ments causing distinction as certainly arise as those producing 
similarity. Among nations, as among families, of which 
nations are the aggregates, the intellectual faculties, the dif- 
ferent selections of taste, and perhaps the constitutional attrac- 
tion to different departments of morals, are evidently distri- 
buted as much as educating influences are distributed. Bace 
manifestly comes into action in determining the matters of 
thought in which a people will take delight, or excel, or com- 
paratively fail. Writers on the subject of race even attempt 
to analyse the British character genealogically. A historical 
comparison, however, of the civilisations of the successive 
dominant races of the world does not show any systematic 
connection making them one whole. Progress has to be traced 
chiefly or nearly altogether in the fluctuating accumulation 
of objective knowledge, while the subjective characters of the 
races exhibit more of difference than of derivation. 

The oldest empire exhibits, as its civilising element, a simple 
but earthly idea of God ruliifg all things — a, divinity always in 
one stage visible. Their Pharaohs were in their eyes only the 
youngest god reigning on earth until his bodily death, and 
then receiving worship at the hands of the next still earthly 
god. All things in Egypt were regulated. in connection with 
anticipated universal immortality. 

The civilisation of the family of Chaldee dominions, partly 
contemporary with the Egyptian, and succeeded by the Persian 
empire, was essentially human and material. The Assyrians 
had no thought of themselves as being in any way partakers in 
the divinity of their gods. They were the subjects of the gods, 
and themselves essentially human, of the earth, earthly. XJn- 
speculative, they had physical knowledge of the observed kind, 
but apparently did not make much progress except in possess- 
ing what they knew minutely. Their pictures are characterised 
by detail, like the pictures of the Dutch school. 

The manly education of the Persian — ^to shoot the bow, to 
ride, and to speak the truth — ^had a higher theosophy, also, than 
the heavy Assyrian had constructed. However preserved or 
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derived, that people Had thoughts of the unity and the gov- 
ernment of Ormuzd, their divinity, which perhaps made the 
theology of the Hebrews, whom they found dispersed in 
Babylonia on their conquest of it, more quickly appreciable 
by them, so as to produce those high thoughts of Jehovah 
which are expressed in the decrees of Cjmis and his successors, 
preserved in the Old Testament. The Persian records now 
discovered show, it is said, uniformly that superior theology. 
As to the source of their knowledge of it, we have to bear in 
mind that those necords are all of kings after the conquest of 
Babylon, written, therefore, after the time when Hebrew the- 
ology had access to the lively Persian mind directly, and may 
have been long reaching it before, through Assyrian intercourse ; 
Babylonia having for long been growing into a second Palestina 

The next civilisation was a fourth distinct type, specula- 
tive in a unique degree, aesthetic in all materialistic studies 
and appetites, and superficial as to conscience. The Greek 
stands out from all historic races as the one which made the 
most enjoyment out of all mental and bodily capabilities, and 
carried itself freest from all moral cares that could restrain 
their highly cultivated and economised self-indulgence. 

The Roman mind, aesthetically much inferior to the Greek, 
borrowing philosophy also as well as taste from Greece, had as 
its characteristic a moral greatness unknown to Greek history, 
as Greek speculation was to Persian or Assyrian. The science 
of order came naturally to that last great people, from whom 
the Western world has derived the great principles of law and 
government, and the benignity of authority extending its calm, 
tolerant, firm, fostering hand over all diversities of national life. 
Historical 14. Thosc old-world ruling powers were thus more con- 

succ6Ssiou 

of com- trasted with one another than connected together. Connected 

parisoM °^ by the link of succession or influence, their civilisations were 

vea^ed^' ^^^ essentially derived from one another, but much more bear 

education, the character of separate facts in the history of mankind; imless 

we are to contemplate them in a historical connection which 

we can recognise in them. We can very clearly see in 'them 

a historical succession of compelled comparisons made of the 

world's different kinds of civilising theories with the power 
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foir all man's moral needs which was claimed for the Hebrews' 
revealed religion in the prophet's proclamation : " All flesh is 
grass, and the glory of man is the flower of the grass. The 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof fadeth, and the grace 
of the fashion of it perisheth; but the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever" (Isa. xl. 6-8). 

Eg3^t's theology was put to shame by the messenger of 
Jehovah, the God of Egypt's slaves. In that momentous 
contest in which the Egyptians were made to "know" the 
I AM, I^pf s man-god was the most stupendous approach 
to human almightiness which the world has ever known, the 
scornful Eameses, the Sesostris of whose universal conquering 
presence primeval history is so fall In later times Solomon's 
heaven-taught wisdom was compared with and excelled " the 
wisdom of all the children of the east country, and all the 
wisdom of Egjrpt." 

The materialistic grandeur of Assyria was consciously re- 
buked over and over again by the unseen power of Israel's 
God ; and the end of the long instruction — partly spoken as 
by Jonah, partly felt as by Sennacherib — was the great Ne- 
buchadnezzar's experience, embodied in formal proclamations 
to his empire of the supremacy of the Hebrew's Jehovah* 

Daniel's captivity saw that recognition followed by, if not 
developed into, the so Hebrew-like theology of the Persian 
rulers which we read now in the Scriptural extracts from Per- 
sian archives, and in the language of Persian records and in- 
scriptions now available (Rawlinson's Bampton Lecture, 1859). 

The bare narrative of the Book of Acts contains nothing of 
boastful or exulting reference to the triumph of the Christian 
truth ; but no reader accustomed in historical reading to see 
the force of particular facts, can help seeing beneath the simple 
detail of Paul's doings in Athens, Ephesus, and Corinth — ^the 
three centres of Greek philosophy, religion, and cultivation of 
bodily felicity — an impressive picture of the far-famed Greek 
"wisdom " confessing itseK a failure before the rudely-set truth 
spoken by the apostle. 

The epoch of Greek philosophy contained a fact peculiar in 
the history of man's moral condition, an efibrt arising in all 
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civilised regions of the East after moral reformation, the entire 
failure of which, for spiritual relief or regeneration, present 
times can compare with the power unto salvation of revealed 
truth, but as to which we have not any record of contempora- 
neous comparison like that of Paul's teaching with the Greek 
" wisdom ; " though Christian traditions as to the travels of the 
first - dispersed Christians indicate that the comparison may 
have been made in all the regions in question. M. Guizot, in 
his ' Meditations on the Essence of Christianity,* first series, 
p. 57, gives the date of Confucius in China, 551 B.C. to 478 RC; 
Zoroaster in Persia, 564 B.a to 487 B.a, or 589 b.c. to 500 B.c. ; 
Buddha in India, 543 B.o. ; Pythagoras in Greece, 580 B.C. to 
500 B.C. ; and Socrates, 470 B.a to 400 b.c. He adds : " Con- 
fucius was, above allj a practical moralist, skilled in observa- 
tion, coimsel, and discipline ; Buddha, a dreamer, and a mysti- 
cal and popular preacher ; Zoroaster, a legislator, religious and 
political; Pythagoras and Socrates, philosophers, bent upon 
instructing the distinguished bands of disciples whom they 
gathered around them. There is no doubt, notwithstanding 
the trials of their life, that neither power nor glory amongst 
their contemporaries was wanting to them. Confucius and Zo- 
roaster were the favourites and councillors of kings. Buddha, 
himself the son of a king, became the idol of innumerable mul- 
titudes. Pythagoras and Socrates formed schools and pupils 
who were an honour to the human mind. By their personal 
genius, and by the excellence of some of their ideas and actions, 
these men have insured themselves the admiration of all pos- 
terity. Did they act up to their teachings, and accomplish 
what they attempted ? Did they really change the moral and 
social condition of nations ? Did they cause humanity to make 
any progress, and open to it horizons which it had not before 
known ? By no means. Whatever fame attaches to the names 
of these men, whatever influence they may have exerted, what- 
ever trace of their passage may have remained, they rather ap- 
peared to have power than realty possessed it ; they agitated 
the surface far more than they stirred the depths ; they did 
not draw nations out of the beaten track in which they had 
lived ; they did not transform souls. Considering the facts at 
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large, and notwithstanding the political and material revolu- 
tions which they underwent, China after Confucius, India after 
Buddha, Persia after Zoroaster, Greece after Pythagoras and 
Socrates, followed the Bame ways, retained the same propensi- 
ties, as before. StiU more, among these very different nations 
stagnation was only to be succeeded by decay." 

The next great putting forth of the "glory of man," "the 
grace of the fashion " of his wisdom, for the relief of earth's 
moral and social needs, was that of human moral force imper- 
sonated in the grandly-sustained social order and protection of 
free thought and aU philosophy which the Eoman government 
gave to the civilised world. Inheriting all that had been 
transmitted of experience and learning and philosophy by pre- 
ceding forms of concentrated human influence, and able to 
utilise all by the advantage of thoroughly-established centrali- 
sation of authority and free communication of knowledge and 
liberty of sentiment, the world of Boman times ought to have 
been helped to a new life had the means been adequate. From 
the Atlantic to the borders of Persia " national antipathies had 
been suppressed, and war had ceased, while the lives of men 
were regulated by an admirable code of laws. . . . Yet, except 
to court poets, that age did not seem golden to those who lived 
in it On the contrary, they said it was something worse than 
an iron age ; there was no metal from which they could name it. 
Never did men live under such a crushing sense of degradation ; 
never did they look back with more bitter regret ; never were 
the vices that spring out of despair so rife ; never was sen- 
suality cultivated more methodically ; never did poetry curdle 
so readily into satire ; never was genius so much soured by 
cynicism ; and never was calumny so abundant, or so gross, or 
so easily believed " (' Ecce Homo '). It was that phase of human 
inventions that had to compare itself with Christian revelation. 
The comparison which took place was first to ignore the existence 
of anything special in the new religion ; then to acknowledge 
its peculiarity, and endeavour to crush the superiority to perse- 
cution which it showed ; at last to submit and yield the place of 
honour to it " as the power of God and the wisdom of God " for 
temporal salvation. This last great struggle of earthly faiths 
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with the revealed one was so amply provided for on the side of 
polytheism that it must be regarded as the pitched battle be- 
tween all human inventions and the historical religion of the 
Bible. Eome, in the first Christian century, possessed all the 
philosophies of man's invention. From her perfect organisation 
the gathered speculations and the most effective teaching of 
them had facilities for universal diffusion. And a class educated 
to appreciate them was to be found everywhere from the Atlan- 
tic to the Euphrates, and over the now debased southern shore 
of the Mediterranean, all in perfect communication with each 
other. During that century the most philosophical toleration 
was understood and practised by a succession of emperors who 
are quoted in history as the world's examples of wisdom and 
benignity. It was a fair spiritual contest fought out under 
the eye of that whole world, and drawing every order of men 
into it personally. The hand of the state was kept aloof until 
the victory showed itself by unexpected effects — ^not the mere 
overthrow of philosophies, as in Greece before, but the discom- 
fiture of the Eoman empire's power to govern supremely ; the 
production by the new faith of a strength of purpose and 
power of enduring suffering which threatened to make the 
exercise of authority useless. The succeeding persecutions 
were a confession that the last perfection of human invention, 
for the earth's salvation was put to nought, just as human re- 
ligions and human philosophies had been, and that the power 
of social authority to secure the peace and usefulness of com- 
mon life must in its turn yield the place of supremacy to the 
historical faith of the Christians. 
Extent of 15. The subject of faith being " God so loved the world," 
perhaps calls for, at least it suggests thoughts of what educa- 
tion to faith the world has received beyond the limits to which 
Hebrew and Christian contact have carried part of the devel- 
oped truth of the Word. It is the question of the salvation of 
the heathen that makes this an agitating matter of thought to 
readers of such Christian language as « there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we can be saved 
but the name of Jesus only" (Acts iv. 12). Is the restriction 
that is often thought of in connection with these words a miscon- 
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ceived one; bs the Jews misunderstood similar language of their 
Scriptures when they read it as confining salvation to the Jews> 
and so nationally, as it were, misunderstood it, that even Paul 
characterises Isaiah's language as "very bold," in which he 
breaks the bounds of the Hebrew Church to include in God's 
Church of salvation them that were " no people" ? Is not the 
restriction of salvation which Christian Scriptures declare " to 
as many as believe in Jesus," a restriction that is meant to be 
read by those who know these Christian Scriptures, peculiarly 
for their own warning ; an example of that judgment of self 
which the receiver of the ten talents was to exercise ? It could 
not be read so as to exclude pre-Christian times. The language 
of salvation " in Christ " must have a wider meaning than any 
that would make a knowledge of the history of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth a necessary condition, else that language would be inappli- 
cable to all the Old Testament saints, including Moses, to whom 
the Epistle to the Hebrews applies it, and Abraham and David, 
to whom Jesus himself applied it. Is it only boldness of the 
same kind as Paul attributed to Isaiah, to apply it to races 
who knew less still of the knowledge of our sacred Scriptures? 
Does not history invite the boldness of believing in a gracious 
revelation beyond the limits of Hebrew revelation in early times, 
when it tells us of Job, Melchizedek, Ealaam, and the Pharaoh 
and Abimelech of Abraham's history whom God's communi- 
cations to themselves did not surprise, and of contemporaries 
who certainly worshipped God by the name which Abraham 
first knew Him by (Gen. xxxi. 53), " the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Nahor, the God of their father " ? It would be 
falsehood to history to leave out of consideration what tradi- 
tional theosophy may have descended from Noah, the reposi- 
tory of all antediluvian knowledge of God, a preacher of 
righteousness himself, and the receiver of a new covenant from 
God. For it would be ignoring the widely if not universally 
found traditions of the entrance of evil, and the destruction 
of evil-doers by a flood. It would be ignoring the universal 
ideas found among heathens of man's sonship to God, of re- 
tributive judgment, of sacrifice needed for sin, as well as 
offered in thanksgiving, and of immortality secured by a son ; 
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high religious thoughts as to which subjects — call them tra- 
ditional thoughts, or call them subjective philosophy — ^have 
been, to some surprise of Christians, disinterred by Max 
Miiller widely in the sacred books of Asiatic heathenism 
written centuries before Christ. . Keeping in view that the 
language of salvation " in Christ," expounded so much by the 
parallel phrase " in His Son," is to bring our thoughts to God's 
unveiling to us our own sonship to Him— created, hidden 
from our evil hearts, made credible to us through long revela- 
tions, at last manifested to sight — ^what is the meaning of the 
New Testament including among believers "in Christ" be- 
lievers in God's love living over a period of 2000 years before 
Jesus was bom? How much does it mean of a revelation of 
their sonship to God having been made to their faith, a sonship 
which they contemplated as to be consummated by some 
divinely glorious exercise of salvation ? How much may such 
a knowledge of God, communicated by the Father of spirits to 
the spirits of His human children, have extended beyond the 
geo^phical limits of Hebrew light? The cases of Job, 
Balaam, and Melchizedek show that the knowledge of the 
full historical revelation of God to man was not indispensable 
to faith at any period of historical revelation. Upon our 
ignorance of the extent to which faith wiU at last be found to 
have existed we cannot build any form of knowledge in the 
shape of argument ; we must even deny ourselves to forming 
opinions which we are to use for sad thoughts of the fate of 
the heathen. But though without knowledge and without 
opinion, we are not without very decided indications in God's 
Word, pointing the opposite direction, for our thoughts of Him 
and of our unknown brethren of mankind to look forth in. 
What is the meaning in this connection of God's having 
" winked at the times of ignorance " (Acts xvii. 30), yet not 
leaving Himself without a witness ? (xiv. 15-17.) What the 
meaning of Jesus' own comparisons of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and Tyre and Sidon, with the cities which had heard Him, and 
His distinct declaration, that in the day of judgment it wiU be 
more tolerable for those heathen cities than for the enlightened 
towns of Palestine ? Ajid what the meaning of the gUmpse 
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given us by Paul of God's principle of judgment, discriminat- 
ing between those who, " without law, are a law unto themselves," 
and those that "sin in the law " (Eom. iL 12-16), following his 
history of God's judgments on the heathen when unfaithful to 
the light which they had? (Eom. i. 18-32.) Without any know- 
ledge, let it be repeated, as to the future of relatively darkened 
races, opinion is incompetent ; but the line of our thoughts be- 
lieving in God's " so great love" — the love we find proved in our 
own case — is directed by these things not to stop short of 
believing in His love beyond Jbistorical limits ; but to believe 
that, however Christian minds may be perplexed or grieved at 
times in thinking of whole regions of the earth, and many 
generations in other regions, which have never known the 
blessed light of the truth that alone has made dwellers in 
Christian lands so free as they are, yet, when the end of God's 
government of the world shall make His ways known from 
the beginning, nothing will be seen in those ways disappoint- 
ing to the thoughts which a good man loves to cherish con- 
cerning God's grace. Looking from the times of Christianity 
across the heathen world, it may be only patches of glimmer- 
ing light that we see ; but twilight as surely testifies of the 
sun as the growing morning does. It may be Uke the dark- 
ness of night that we look upon, but it is a darkness in which 
there are stars. 
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CHAPTER V. 

reason's task in religious faith. 

« 

Ps. zxvL 3. — Tliy loying-kindness is before mine eyes ; and I have walked in 
Thy truth. 

Phil. iv. 8. — Think on these thing& 

Detjt. vi. 6, 7. — These words, which I command thee, shall be in thine heart : 
and thou shalt teach them diligently to thy children. Thou shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 

Faith a co- 1. The use that is to be made by man of the historical rev- 
2^/^® elation of God's " so loving the world" is the subject of this 
chapter. The human and the divine operations by which faith 
in God's love is produced are not separated in practice. They 
are a co-operation. In describing, however, the practice of faith, 
the work which man himself does may be separately contem- 
plated with advantage. 
Human 2. David describes practically the origin of his habit of 

^rk*: ^ living in God's faithfulness of love ; " Thy loving-kindness is 
before mine eyes, and [as a consequence] I have walked in Thy 
truth." The human origin of faith is the believer's own think- 
ing upon the reasons he has for believing in God's love. These 
reasons are chiefly revealed in the Word of God, or set in au- 
thoritative connection there; and accordingly we are taught 
" faith Cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God." 
Some of the reasons are matter for man's own observation, and 
all must be set before his mind by man himself, and so the 
direction is also given to us, " My son, give me thine heart, 
and let thine eyes observe my ways." " Believe me for the 
works' sake." 

3. It has been already seen (Chapter II.) that the reasons for 
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beUeving that " God so loved the world " are definitely marked not study 
and pointed out as historical reasons. They are God's " ways " tni^', 
which man's own eyes can observe, or which he can learn from 
« the Word of God." The subject of faith is the facts of God's 
love recorded along the world's history — the facts or doings 
spread over His works of creation and providence, and the as- 
surances of His love, which are given in His Word historically 
by means of pledging Tacts and assumed relationships to man 
— ^relationships which, to our habits of thought, have the form 
and force of fitmiliarly understood facts of human life. It is 
not God's attributes, but God's ways, that are the study of faith 
— not generalisations, doctrinal propositions logically collected, 
but the events and relationships themselves, both historical and 
anticipated, from which doctrines of theology would be collected. 

4 This settled point, that observation and not speculation but con- 
is the domain of faith's characteristic thoughts, prepares us so ©ftL facts 
fer to deal with a question which meets us at the threshold of Jjye.^^ ^ 
any inquiry into man's part of the co-operative work — ^viz.. What 
is the proper business of human reason in matters of faith ? In 
the case of all facts that are to produce emotion, which is the 
essential character of the facts of religious knowledge, the work 
required is to set the facts in the most impressive light by 
contrast and illustration, and to make their reality felt also by 
proof where that is left to be dofie. This, then, is to be the aim 
of man's reasoning in religious knowledge. The subject is one 
of definite facts, and the relative emotions they should excite ; 
which are often also so far settled, being described in God's 
Word in connection with the facts. The work of discovering 
entirely new truth, investigating theories from known facts so 
as to open up separate subjects of inquiry, which is reason's 
occupation in unrevealed knowledge, is not left to it in the 
definite subject of man's thoughts and interests revealed for his 
religious contemplation. Eevealed religion does not contain 
theories in the sense which the word has in physical or meta- 
physical science. Its subject is simply demands of affection 
upon the consideration of facts of affection, after the manner 
of the example already quoted, " My son, give me thine heart, 
and let thine eyes observe my ways." Where theories of God- 
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head and manhood, and their necessary relations and possible 

contact, are in human creeds, they are importations from me- 

L taphysical studies. And they bear a distinctive mark of their 

I having a different origin from the line of thought given to 

religion in God's Word. They do not bear fruit in emotions, 
like the <Ai7i^s,/acfe, ways, deeds of love, which the Word bids 
mankind think upon. 
Is reason 5. With reference to the propriety of human reason being 
to?nv«^- barred from its common fimction of theorising, in the case of 
^ m the revealed religion, it is of importance to consider its competence 
for investigation in such a subject. Does it run with such 
accuracy upon the scent of truth in familiar fields as to war- 
rant its entering boldly, as it has always wished to do, into 
that awfully unknown one ? With all history before him, does 
man reason conclusively upon political science ? Is it the 
case, even in experimental philosophy, that his advance is 
only a slow groping process, making but a step or two in a 
generation ? Is the science of the human mind still without 
any generalisation deserving the name of a comprehensive 
theory — a generalisation bearing practical inferences — still a 
collection of facts which have almost held their place of ultimate 
facts from long before the birth of physical science ? Is, then, the 
faculty which is yet so baffled in this department of mind com- 
petent to investigate the manner of the Divine mind, and estab- 
lish principles which must or ought to regulate His working? 
Even in physics the imity of the great "forces" is yet but guessed 
at in the midst of every means of experimenting so as to make 
them declare themselves. Is the reason which can get so little 
below the surface of visible things able to investigate the unity 
in diversity of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ? No one will 
be slow to answer the question after reading the confused and 
confusing manipulations of words, making a form of knowledge, 
which stopped all progress of reasoning in obscurity, and 
shunted religious energy on to the line of polemical zeal, in the 
metaphysical age of the. Greek Church, when so many of the 
terms were invented which have been used since in the contests 
of theological speculation, and used as if the words really 
represented perfectly understood definite things. 
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6. History teaches us that the wanderings of reason, either to Source of 
the side of scepticism or of over-wisdom, have arisen, as a rule, dom and 
out of departures from considering Christianity (revealed reli- !ltSeori8!^ 
gion) as a religion of observation — one habitually contemplat- ingji^stead 
ing a certain history. The state of mind which seeks to be mg. 
wise above what is written, and ends in knowing nothing as 
it ought to be known, is that self-conceit which in all ages has 
come, in its mischievous progress, to substitute critical discus- 
sion of theories for emotional thinking of recorded deeds of 
saving love — ^tempted, by the gratification of intellectual tri- 
umphs, away from the humble enjoyment of thinking upon 
the distinct promises and relationships and expressive forms 
of assurance of love which surround, and are to be associated 
in our thoughts with, such names as " the Father," *' the Son," 
and " the Holy Ghost " — names given for historical, and not for 
philosophical, thinking. Successful scepticism has to the same 
efiFect seduced the mind away from thinking of the separate 
facts or whole history of revealed love, to look at something 
else. The Pharisees, by boldly asserting that Jesus cast out 
devils by Beelzebub, drew away the attention of their hearers 
from the deeds they saw done to that startling theory on the 
subject, to think of how that might be the case, and reason on 
that question, and shut their eyes to Him. Had their minds 
not once gone off on that hunt after a tempting exciting the- 
ory — ^had they stayed to look in the face of the facts of Jesus' 
healing the possessed — they would have seen and felt that the 
health and peace and new life which His healing gave to 
Satan's victims could be no work of Satan's will. like the 
blind man who could not be reasoned out of feeling the great- 
ness of the fact of his own deliverance, they would have 
laughed to scorn the theories which would assign such works 
to any but God. Yet Jesus had to bring them that saw the 
miracles back even to that plain reasoning once they let 
themselves be led away from it. The doctrine of myths is a 
modem example of the same kind. When the thoughts are 
busied with considerations of how universally mankind have 
had beliefs in supernatural beings and arts — such as fairies, 
magic, &c. — ^the reason forgets what manner of supernatural 

H 
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beings the Scripture histories record, and that they have 
nothing in common with the fanciful creations which the 
ancient world and our great-grandmothers' world were full of, 
except their uncommonness ; and when mythical philosophers 
boldly assert or quietly take for granted that they were much 
the same, an unaccustomed thinker, confused by the confident 
representation, has no clear recollection of the Scriptural 
wonders in his mind to compare with the ghost stories, fairy 
legends, and witcheries of unscientific times. Once, however, 
he reads the stories of the Bible again, the uselessness of such 
explanations appears, and the mjrth vanishes before the actual 
personages, the human beings and earthly life that fill all the 
Bible anecdotes, as the fairies of twilight always disappeared 
from the beholder when he had an opportimity of seeing also 
a being of flesh and blood. It has been already noticed (Chap- 
ter II.) how sceptical thinkers have found that the myths 
which seek to assign the professed histories of Scripture to 
the exigencies of religious theory or to non-historical legend, 
signally faU to keep hold on the thoughts in the presence 
of the scenes of Scripture narrative. If the sacred stories 
be read amidst the topography of Palestine — in sight of its 
mountains and deserts, its wells and rocks, its cities walled 
up to heaven, its diversity of climate and vegetation — ^then 
Abraham and his joumeyings, Moses and Aaron and the forty 
years of the wilderness, the life that fills the Book of Judges, 
above all, the days of the Grospels, arise into inevitable reality. 
Untravelled readers experience something of the same rectify- 
ing of mythical visions in reading graphic descriptions of the 
places associated with the Scripture histories. Persons who 
accustom themselves to realise and make familiar to their 
imagination all the minute details of those old pictures of 
intense human life do not need such rectifying. They, how- 
ever — ^the readers most accustomed to look, as it were, on 
the familiar countenance of Scripture story — appreciate most 
the filling up of the life-pictures which such books as Dean 
Stanley's furnish. To them such books summon up innumer- 
able promptly-recognised features of reality, when they set in 
the light of local features of the country phrases of the nana- 
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tives whose value was unknown before for want of such illus- 
tration. Bushnel sets aside narrative for philosophical mean- 
ing in his attempt to explain the sufferings of Christ as the 
pains, not of sacrifice instead of man, but, of love's unavoid- 
able anguish over the sins and sorrows of those He came to 
save. He confesses himself that his mythical kind of theory- 
is altogether inoperative on human hearts, and that if the suf- 
ferings of Christ are to be made influential over men, they 
must be presented to them in the historical light of altar- 
sacrifices. The history is congruous to something which 
mankind feel concerning themselves, and the nerve of spirit- 
ual consciousness wiU not awake to the touch of anything 
else. 

The logical scepticisms of Hume, and afterwards of Strauss 
and Comte, have had their practical effect in the same way as 
the attempts of the Pharisees and my thists. They lead the mind 
away from looking at the miracles of the New Testament them- 
selves into thinking chiefly about the mental process by which 
we could deal with such things as miracles at all. The rulers of 
the Jews, who had not the advantage of being eighteen himdred 
years distant from Jesus and the apostles, could not escape 
believing himian testimony as to their miracles, however much 
they wished it.. Their language was, "We cannot deny it." 
Hume's question of the credibility of testimony in the case is 
simply a part of the wider sceptical question of the credibility 
of testimony by our own senses — the question of how we can 
know that we see or hear or feel any particular thing, or only 
have some inner imagination at work that we are seeing, 
hearing, or touching. Any unexpected sensation — the rough 
handling of a tender part of the body of the subjective rea- 
soner, or the dropping of a glass of cold water on his head — ^will 
sunmion his faith to the outside immediately, and he will have 
no doubt of there being real things for his senses to deal with. 
So familiarity of the thoughts with the peculiarities of the 
Bible miracles brushes aside the difficulties about human 
testimony. What we must have seen to be miracles had we 
witnessed them, we can very well believe on the testimony 
which satisfies us for any historical fact. Suppose the testi- 
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mony of predecessors not to be trustworthy; let us then stand 
in the place of our predecessors, and suppose that we ourselves 
saw the things testified to. If we saw a maimed body made 
complete again by a word, or two or three loaves of bread 
become enough for thousands of hungry persons, leaving 
numerous basketfuls of broken pieces, we might not be able 
to say how we felt sure that that was a work of divine power, 
but not the slightest doubt would be on our minds about its 
being such. If it will not do to make the testimony of history 
as to the miracles untrustworthy on moral grounds, since 
enemies to Christianity bore witness to its miracles as well as 
friends— nor upon defects in the historical transmission of the 
evidence, since that is equal to or better than what we accept 
for any ancient history, — then the credibility of these mir- 
acles has hardly to do with human testimony at all, but with 
the question, Whether we could believe a miracle if we saw 
it ? and of that in the case of Jesus' miracles in general there 
is no doubt. 
Cure for 7. The practical cure for scepticism has been familiarity 
— famiUM- with the history of God's love, as the want of that familiarity 
^Mstory. ^llows doubt to be insinuated. The case is analogous to the 
progress and the cure of family distrust. Only in absence 
from his father's house can distrust of his father's affection be 
with great facility sown in the mind of a son. Eetum to daily 
communion with his father heals his failing faith ; his fancied 
conclusions are dissipated day by day if he allow the presence 
of his parent to exercise unresisted the influence on his 
thoughts which it will have. His own sight and hearing and 
touch of his father rebuke his imderstanding for having 
doubted ; in the Hebrew phrase, he " believes with his heart." 
So, as has been pointed out above (Chapter II.), the recognition 
of reality is accompanied by the recognition of congruity when 
the thinker is brought face to face with the things of the 
Bible. They are in so close harmony with man's consciously- 
felt nature that he takes hold of them as of the same spiritual 
life with himself They are such facts as were needed to suit 
him as the facts of God's love for him. They are suitable 
and indispensable to human religion. He can recognise and 
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believe in them as he believes in bread to be his food or water 
j to be the relief of his thirst. His conscious nature knows 
; them as things fitted to be its own portion. The miraculous 
I heahngs and comfortings and deliverances are so much the 
very manner of things which he feels that he needs, that, 
though miracles, they are not wonders to him ; and though 
they may be extraordinary things for human testimony to 
i have to add to its common testimony of ordinary facts, they 
do not look at all extraordinary things for human nature to 
receive from Him who brought them ; but they are the very 
things to be recognised as His proper gifts, considering who 
He said He was. They are true in character to the connec- 
tion in which we read them, as certain conduct would be true 
to the relationship of a parent. The argument was a good one : 
"Never man spake like this man." " Come, see a man that 
told me all things that ever I did: is not this the Christ?" 
" Did not our hearts bum within us when He talked to us by 
the way, and when He opened to us the Scriptures ? " 

8. What, then, has reason to do in matters of faith, if it is to Task of 
deal almost entirely with the recorded facts of God's love, and tioa!^* 
confine itseK to drawing inferences from them in lines pointed 
out by God's Word, because it is not to be trusted with the 
venture of investigating in other lines ? The work prescribed 
to our reason is appropriate to its capability, and amply suffi- 
cient also, as it is an unceasing one. First, it has to judge of 
the evidence upon which the history of God's love is to be 
believed ; secondly, its longer, its endless work is to familiarise 
the mind and the heart, the thoughts and the affections, with 
the facts recorded. 

9. First, God has set the proving work of human reason at First, To 
the banning of every man's belief of His revelations. The matS?of 
liberty and the dtiiy of private judgment are placed by Him at ^*^*^' 
the door, to give entrance to all real faith into the souL The 
first appeal which the Most High has always made to mankind 
has been to their own understanding, to consider what was 
laid before them, and convince themselves of it ; God accepting 
the habitual human question, "What sign showest Thou?" 
Abraham, when he was about to receive for himself and his 
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famUy the offered covenant with Jehovah, asked for evidence 
which should convince his own reason that it was Jehovah 
that was speaking to him ; and the evidence was immediately 
given. When Moses was sent by the Lord to His chosen 
people, the prophet asked, and his request was ifreely granted, 
signs which would convince the Hebrews that Jehovah had 
sent him. In the same way did our Lord seek acceptance 
for His revelations for His " works' sake." Jehovah's ready 
compliance with Gideon's request for a double evidence is a 
marked instance. It has only been false teachers who have 
sought to lord it over reason, and demanded faith without 
evidence, and made perdition the penalty of refusing the bold 
assumption of authority. 

In the cases in which God himself spoke directly to man a 
doctrine or a duty, reason needed only evidence that it was 
God who spoke. Faith, then, man's conscious connection of 
subordination with God, received the religious truth, seeking 
nothing more than the authority, " Thus said the Lord," or, 
" Verily I say unto you." When truth has to be received at 
the mouth of human messengers of revelation, reason has a 
farther commission, to watch against the danger of mistaken 
faith. It has not only to examine the facts which accredit 
the professed agent of revelation, but also to compare his 
message with truth previously revealed by God, to *' try the 
spirits whether they be of God." If truth thus revealed 
pass in the learner's mind through the state of knowledge to 
that of faith, reason has a farther work — ^that of recognising 
its agreement with the attributes and condition of human 
kind. For if much of religious truth must be, as it were, 
objective at first, new to man, outside his common thoughts, 
beyond his power to discover, all religious truth which be- 
comes faith must be discovered to be subjective also — ^that 
is, it must be recognised as being in thorough harmony with 
the believer's consciously-felt nature. And any individual, as 
he increases in his faith — ^his continual emotional thinking of, 
his perpetual beholding of, revealed truth — must experience 
this fact, that his growing feeling of it is fed as well from 
within as from without ; his own consciousness, as well as the 
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facts of God's other dealings^ making the tmth both credible 
and necessaiy to him. When the Word of Grod, directing men 
how to recognise truth, bids them " try the spirits whether 
they be of God," " know them by their fruits," " prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good," it gives them not only pre- 
vious revelation for a test to compare new truth with, as the 
Bereans tried Paul's teaching, and to reject *' any other gospel," 
anything not according to the law and the testimony — it gives 
them also this other test, of comparing new truth with felt 
human nature, declaring that a dutiful state of heart is pre- 
pared to be a judge of religious truth, and that the heart must 
be exercised to sensitiveness in this function. " He that doeth 
the will of God shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God." "Have your senses exercised by reason of use to 
discern good and evil. 

10. This requirement of the Eevealer, that His revelations Duty of 
shall be tested in prescribed adequate ways, points out that if fiS^ent. 
the liberty of private judgment must be at the beginning of all 
real faith, the duty of private judgment as certainly must be 
there. The liberty of private judgment is not to be abused 
into the licence of refusing to consider the matters set by God 
before man's observation. That abuse is the common source 
and form of infidelity; which is mostly not reasoning disbelief 
but carelessness or unwillingness to consider. Whether a man 
is accountable for his belief or not, he is undoubtedly account- 
able for the pains he has taken to know the truth. The duty 
of receiving religious truth, when it is proved to be truth, must 
as httle be interpreted into relieving the hearer from judging 
whether "these things are so." That avoidance of personal 
inquiry gives birth to credulity instead of faith. A man may 
have a creed which he has suffered to be imposed upon him 
without his taking the liberty of thinking for himself, or 
which he has adopted at second-hand without having taken 
the trouble of thinking for himself; but in neither case has he 
^ faith as well as a creed. As the unbelief is little worthy of 
respect which arises from mere carelessness of attending to the 
things of revelation, so the fancied faith is worthless that is 
not thought out by the believer himself, with God's Word and 
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his own consciousness of human needs before him to test and 
value the new instruction which he adopts. If faith be missed 
by the carelessness or distaste which lets the living seeds of it 
fall as "by the wayside," such belief is rootless and without 
fruit, as the seeds that fall '' upon a rock and forthwith spring 
up." The " word " which results in faith is heard and at- 
tended to with an " honest and good heart;" and the fruit of the 
consideration is " patiently brought forth " in abiding thought, 
in some *' an hundredfold," in " some but thirty," according to 
different capacities for seeing much or little in a truth con- 
templated. 
Risk to 11. The great risk to faith in an age of much religious 

reiigi^ reading, whether of popular or profounder writings, is, that 
"*^8- this necessary condition to real faith — the exercise of per- 
sonal consideration — will be neglected. Though at first 
sight that risk seems an improbable result of the thoughts 
being more solicited to religious matters, yet it is found to 
exist ; and the fact is, that an age of much reading of human 
books on religious topics may be an age of unstable faith. The 
reason is simple, and obviously sufficient. The reading of the 
" effectual " Word is extensively superseded by the perusal of 
feebler human writings ; and besides, whatever the subordin- 
ate value of these may be, the thoughts of all but a few readers 
are sure to go no further than the words of their chosen 
writers, often missing the fulness of even their thoughts. 
Hence great part of what is heard in the talk of the present 
day about " the development of truth," "the opinions of think- 
ing men," " advanced views," &c., is only jargon — words which 
do not represent definite thoughts belonging to the speakers or 
imitative writers. It is balanced by a cant of the same value, 
what, by a denomination equally unrepresentative of actual 
thought, is called " evangelical truth," " orthodox views." Both 
are chiefly borrowed views, or rather nothing more respectable 
than borrowed phraseology, and likely to give place to any other 
strong " wind of doctrine " (Eph. iv. 14) that may blow over the 
undutiful avoiders of religious painstaking. The cure for such 
dissipated looseness of thoughts on religion is familiarity with 
its facts and the inferences connected therewith as they are writ- 
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ten, examples of true reasoning, for man's guidance in the words 
of God Himself. If " advanced views " of religious truth do not 
take along with them all the facts and their appended lessons 
which make religious truth, they have not advanced in the truth, 
hut run away from it. On the other hand, no "orthodox" hand- 
ling of point after point, or — what has been, under every famous 
creed as yet, the character of human writings — a selection of 
points of the emotional truths of revealed religion, can give to 
the mind and heart confident hold of them, like the divinely- 
appointed and divinely-fitted description in which the Word 
sets them before us truly connected; truly balanced, so often 
shown to us in the form of life-pictures, the histories of real 
men's real intercourse with God. Whatever theories or difl&- 
culties may be about " verbal inspiration," the expressions of 
the Bible and its collocations of thoughts come home to man's 
convictions as no human choice of different language, and no 
other logic, ever comes near to doing. The neglect of Gt)d's 
own Word, then, for any professed assertion or discussion of 
its contents, is a most illogical disregard of the actual merits 
of the case to be judged ; for that case is the offered facts and 
their offered evidence presented by the Offerer in the connec- 
tion which He says is true. The disbeliever who has not ex- 
amined these for himself has no disbelief — he merely can 
repeat the words of professed disbelievers. The believer who 
has not examined these for himself, who does not think on 
these things for his faith, has no faith in them ; he is merely 
quite willing to believe them, but as yet he only believes in 
the man whose opinion he has copied with such a saving of 
trouble to himself. No shortcoming in the practice of faith is 
less defensible than the neglect of private judgment. The 
command is distinct to ''search the Scriptures," "try the 
spirits," '* prove all things, and hold fast the good," " be ready 
to give to every one that asketh you a reason of the hope that 
is in you," The religion that is required of us is not a thing 
that can be made up of indolent well-meanings, or fond or 
slight imaginations and credulous beliefs. It must be the 
loving work of heart and soul and mind and strength; and its 
faith must grow out of deliberate consideration, diligent think- 
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ing on God's own statements of the truth, convictions made 
our own by much thinking, and comparing His words with 
the histories of His love and with our own conscioiis condition. 
So much is this the case, that even those most distinctly re- 
vealed truths which God's authority is to be enough for our 
accepting, we do not believe as we have to believe them until 
we also, by considering them from every side, in every connec- 
tion with our consciousness, commend them to our feelings as 
things true for us, as well as divinely declared to be truth — 
truths subjectively true for man, necessary parts of man's ab- 
solutely-needed religion, as well as given him by the Eevealer 
of all truth. A man has that possession of religious truth 
which we call faith only in so far as he feels it fitting him, and 
consequently " ever before him." Any other portion of truth 
laid up in his mind may become religious truth to him, and 
is in the way of preparation for becoming such, but it is not 
religious truth or faith to him as yet. From this arises the 
necessity of — 
Second, To 12. The sccond work of reason in acquiring faith-a work 
recognised ^dso Commanded. It is, that we shall not only examine and 
*™*^* satisfy ourselves of the evidence of revealed truth, but shall 
then go on to familiarise our minds with the proven truth, 
making it habitually present to our feelings. After " proving 
aU things," we are to " hold fast " that which is good. " What- 
soever we see to be true, seemly, just, pure, lovely, of good 
report — ^whatever excellingly virtuous or worthy of praise" 
— ^we are, after knowing them, seeing them to be so, to go on 
" to think on these things." This is the human proceeding by 
which truth that is known is to become in any man what the 
Scriptures mean hj faith. 
Reasoning 13. Indeed so thoroughly does religion require that its 
veaied revealed truths and the habitual thoughts of our reason 
coincide should be brought into most satisfied union, naturally at home 
with each other — so entirely are these truths to possess our 
minds habitually, that our reason and our religion are meant 
to be really one, different names only for practically one guide 
of life ; so that when we think on any religious matter, we 
shall be thinking as our own reason spontaneously guides us. 
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and when we reason on any matter of worldly life, our rea- 
son shall of itself bring up the very principles and maxims 
of revealed religion. There is no unacknowledged error of 
thought that so dislocates the facts of man's condition here, 
or which should be so universally corrected by the logic of 
human feeling, as the prevalent habit of speaking, and 
consequently so far thinking, as if a man's religion were a 
different thing from his life — corrective of it, or otherwise 
related to it, but only related. The only true feeling, the only 
good logic, in the matter is, that a man's religion is his life 
and his life is his religion. Nothing else comes up to the 
needs of human nature, every faculty and propensity of which 
is in need of being healed, savingly controlled, or helped. 
The objective religion taught us by God and the subjective 
religion (connection with Gk>d) felt by us must be one and the 
same. The second department of the work of reason in con- 
nection with revealed faith is the lifelong one of bringing this 
to pass by accustoming the soul to feel as well as know the 
truths of revealed faith. Having satisfied the mind of the 
truth of the great assurances of God*s love, and of the reasonable- 
ness of the requirements of human love and service to Him 
which these imply and have appended to them, the reasoning 
faculty has next, by setting the precious instructions in all 
their lights before the soul, to bring it to love and tak^, them 
to itself, and assimilate them, feeding its natural life of emo- 
tional thought and activity upon them as its needed and sure 
food. 

14 What is the process of this appropriation ? It is de- Process of 
scribed and enjoined in the Word itself: "Think on these tion"^^ 
things ; " " Abide in me, and let my words abide in you ; " 
" Thy word have I hid in my heart ; " " Thy testimonies have 
been my songs in the house of my pUgrimage ; " " Thy loving- 
kindness is before mine eyes, and I have walked in Thy truth." 
In the fact that this is the appointed process of assimilating 
religious truth into being the soul's own habitual thoughts 
and feelings, we have the explanation of how faith is so far 
from being coextensive with knowledge of the truth — a co- 
extension which religionists are apt to assume. It is not the 
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truths which a man knows that form his characteristic ways 
of mind and heart, but only such of them as he habitually 
thinks of; not the knowledge which he possesses, but that 
part of it which, as it were, possesses him — ^which is in the 
way of coming imbidden into his thoughts, and mixing itself 
irresistibly up with all his judgments of other things, so forming 
his ways of thinking. The knowledge of a human parent's 
affection does not abide in a chUd's mind in the form of know- 
ledge, in which a stranger might possess it as largely, but in 
the form of perpetual thought — not always conscious thought, 
not often purposed thought perhaps, but thought that is ever 
going out and in in the chambers of emotion, intermeddling 
with all the other life of the heart and all the activity of the 
mind. Our faith is to be thus dominant over our whole 
being; but no truth merely known to be true is that. 
Theprocess 15. The sanctification of an individual through education in 
fisation.^ the truth is like what has always been seen in the civilisation 
of a people. Both keep pace not with the acquired know- 
ledge of purifying, elevating truth, but with the acquired habits 
of thinking on such truth. A person may acquire in a short 
time, according to the quickness of his intellect, the knowledge 
of a number of higher, more refined principles of feeling and 
conduct. These new and better laws he may feel the truth of 
forcibly whenever he is led to turn his mind to them. But still 
that which will be found most to rule his manners, his feelings, 
and his actings, will be his old accustomed thoughts, which, 
without needing to be called up, place themselves before him 
always when he does not intentionally supersede them by the 
new. When he is on his guard, the rules he has learned may 
guide him; but when, under surprise or other disturbance, he 
is not watching himself, his accustomed thoughts will most 
naturally slip into the guidance of his conduct. His new-learn- 
ed, but not yet habituated, principles do not show their power 
so as to purify the heart, to overcome the world, to bring down 
high thoughts, self-exalting imaginations, into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ — that is, his knowledge is not yet faith. 
It is merely in the way to become faith, to which end the man 
must abide in Christ and keep His words abiding in him, — 
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familiar to him, made his own, his natural thoughts, ever before 
him. In every country, general civilisation, whether religious 
or non-religious, has never taken place but during the passing 
of successive generations. No people has been raised from 
barbarism, taught gentle manners, habits of self-denying kind- 
ness, respect for laws, &c., in place of rude ways and strong coarse 
selfishness and turbulence, except by the slow process of accus- 
toming them to new habits of thought. Men and women, 
taught in mature life the knowledge of better things, may 
preoccupy the minds of their children with these better prin- 
ciples which they have learned, and by restraining themselves 
before their children, may accustom them chiefly to hear and 
speak, and so think, of these things ; and the children being 
thus in a greater degree than their parents habituated to the 
new thoughts, will be under their sway also in a greater degree, 
and may in their turn help their children to a similar advance- 
ment upon their habitual thinking of and feeling these new 
things. But the old, who learned the new truths only in their 
grown-up years, wiU, in spite of their knowing better, be 
over and over again caught and impelled by their former accus- 
tomed thoughts and feelings. Veracious accounts of missions 
to the heathen give exactly this picture of the Christianity 
which is fresh from heathenism. Dr Ogilvie of the Church 
of Scotland mission in Bengal, in an account of some converts, 
describes the Brahminical pride of caste and the heathen sav- 
ageness of revenge as coming in fits at times upon men whose 
conduct in general is worthy of comparison with the worthi- 
est Christians, and the men have to summon up hastily the 
thought that they have become Christians. In our own land, 
many generations ago, the best educated, though they knew 
and inculcated right principles of conduct, were, upon inter- 
ested and even upon unguarded occasions, habitually guilty of 
most unprincipled conduct, chargeable with acts and manners 
of which any class of persons except criminals would now be 
ashamed. What habitual sway religious reasons Jiave now 
over the common thoughts of the nation, bringing forth habits 
of truth and righteousness, has been the slow growth of cen- 
turies. The ground was gained only as one generation of new 
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minds after another presented a less and less blotted page for 
somewhat more of renewing knowledge to be written perma- 
nently on the memory, ready to suggest habitual thoughts. The 
seclusion of the written Word of God from general use, of 
course, impeded greatly the progress which oral teaching could 
make in diffusing knowledge of its true ways of thinking. 
But when the Bible was set free, the same rule of human nature 
stiU kept habitual life lagging much behind general know- 
ledge ; and it has only been as matter from the Bible's store- 
house of endlessly-diversified treasure of thought was every- 
where exhibited by teachers and independently seized upon by 
individual minds, under the influence of sympathy or other 
connecting cause, that the inner life of the nation, the peo- 
ple's accustomed ways of thinking and looking at things, has 
become leavened with the honour and purity and peaceable- 
ness which make the general disposition of the community so 
different now from its state in long-past times. An instruc- 
tive comparison with other peoples in a different condition, as 
to the means of being thus leavened with Scriptural truth and 
relative sentiment, is possible to us now by the extensive 
knowledge which nations in the present time have of each 
other's general morals, both political and social. The British 
people stands in distinct contrast with the leading Continental 
nations as to reverence for the Bible and familiarity with its 
direct teaching, and its matter suggestive of moral sentiment ; 
but so also is the difference a marked one that there is, in 
respect of political truthfulness and social purity, between this 
country and nations which do not read the Bible, but substitute 
books of piety, or, reading it, do not conserve its authority. 

16. Both the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures abound in 
illustrations of this law of human nature, that knowledge takes 
time to become coextensive faith ; that a new thought only 
by degrees attains to habitual emotional dominion, so' as to 
stand the test of faith that it works by love, purifies the heart, 
and overcomes the world. Samuel, trained up from a child in 
the way of the Lord, and Saul, brought under special religious 
teaching out of a very wild state of society only in manhood, 
exhibited very different, almost contrasted, states of faith. The 
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prophet's history manifests him having the Lord always before 
him. It seems his nature to turn always into the true way of 
His service. The king, as was the case with the first of 
Christian monarchs, Constantine, called, like him, in confirmed 
years, exhibited to the end a mixed character — ^his knowledge of 
Jehovah never well assimilated and become dominant thought 
and feeling. Features of true religion and of heathenism 
conmiingle perpetually in him. We see hiTn at times fol- 
lowing the commands of Jehovah with all-compelling zeal, 
by-and-by not having Him in all his thoughts ; naming one 
child, Jonathan, " the gift of God;" a second, Melchishua, " the 
help of Moloch ;" another, Esh-Baal, *' the man of Baal ;" re- 
naming him, in an access of deep repentance, Ish-Bosheth, 
"the man of shame:'' at one time slaying the wizards, at 
another turning for aid to their forbidden arts, — ^never able to 
learn habitual obedience to the word of the Lord. His suc- 
cessor David's life is a record of broken lights, mingled masses 
of character — ^pure and impure, tender and savage, spiritual 
and sensual David was only the introducer of much of the 
so greatly-advanced thought and feelings in which his Psalms 
aboimd. His youth grew up in an atmosphere of thought and 
feeling of a coarser, grosser, spiritually-darker kind — ^viz., the 
court of Saul and the Philistine oppression ; and his Psalms 
were not his habitual life even in his mature years. They but 
record the heaven-bestowed impulses of sight and feeling 
which carried on his sanctification. And some of them depict 
the mixed character which was the subject of those divine 
influences, such as his biography depicts him. The earliest 
advances of divine revelation to leaven the habitual thoughts 
of the chosen people — even by those truths of God's nature and 
will which were taught them with the impressive accompani- 
ments of the plagues, the Passover night, the passage of the 
Red Sea, and the giving of the Law — were slow in the genera- 
tion which Egypt had habituated to different thoughts. Some 
of the characters which appeared among them in later periods 
— such as those of Jephthah and Samson, who are cited by Paul 
among his instances of faith, recognised servants of God, who 
endured and did great duties of appointed work, beholding 
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Him as their strength — are hardly conceivable in our state of 
society, but, doubtless, could be extensively paralleled by 
modem Christian missionaries, as they could be from the 
earliest Christian history of our own land. The first Hebrew 
king was, in religious character, a type of the whole Hebrew 
race. Under the dominant intellectual and social influence of 
the Egyptians during four centuries, they had lost the thoughts 
of monotheism which were natural to Abraham, and had 
become possessed by those of polytheism. They were re- 
covered to true habits of thinking only by a thousand years of 
direct teaching, enforced by long periods of severe compulsion 
to attend to the true knowledge revealed to them. It was 
only the end of the seventy years' captivity that saw the 
re-establishment of monotheistic sentiment in natural sway 
over them. In the generation which first knew the truth as it 
is in Jesus the same difference presents itself between truth 
learned and truth assimilated. We know so little of the 
habitual Christian thoughts and feelings of the apostles, except 
from their writings, that it might be as erroneous to depict 
minutely the personal character of John and Peter and 
James, by filling up unhistorical features of it in exact ac- 
cordance with their writings, as we know it would be to con- 
struct a character of David from his Psalms alona But those 
apostles' habits of thought were evidently diverse from one 
another, not equally nor similarly new-formed by their equal 
possession of formal Christian knowledge ; and in the course 
of their education to faith under the personal teaching of their 
and our Master, their apparent progress was a wavering one, 
exhibiting slowness of heart to believe and a provoking for- 
gettings of things which one would think no one could have 
forgotten. They drew from Him who knew human nature so 
as to allow for its common weakness such complaints as, " O 
ye of little faith !" "0 fools, and slow of heart to believe !" " O 
faithless generation, how long shall I suffer you?" The Com- 
forter when He came healed much of that breach between 
knowledge and feeling in the case of the eleven, and brought 
to their minds the mass of their Master*s forgotten lessons, and 
guided their thoughts thereon unto all truth ; yet with differ- 
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ences of chief sights and feelings which perpetuate their faith 
as examples of all human faith — a faith not the equal com- 
panion of knowledge. The mass of their near followers, the 
first generation of Christians, were too evidently a parallel case 
to the first generations of Israel. Among those converted in 
mature life from heathenism, habits of seeing and feeling 
Christian truth constrainingly were attained slowly and with 
many fluctuations. The profanation of the holy table at 
Corinth to an occasion of excess, the toleration of an incestuous 
person in the communion of the church, and their strife and 
envy, biting and devouring one another, complained of by Paul, 
showed how far the assent of the intellect to the truth was 
from being immediately followed by life-compeUing thought- 
fulness and habitual emotional contemplation of that truth. 
Religious knowledge had not ripened into much of religious 
sentiment or taste. In the Jewish section of the first Christian 
Church the crime of Ananias and Sapphira was an equally im- 
pressive illustration of the difference between knowledge and 
the faith that overcomes the world. They knew the truth of 
the Holy Ghost's omniscience, but they acted as if they had 
not known anything of it. No thought of it had come to have 
constraining power over their minds. Their fate, like that of 
the Egyptian generation of the Hebrew Church, became, and 
perhaps was needed to be, a lesson to their successors in the 
Church, upon whom great fear fell in consequence of it. The 
great trouble of Paul's ministry among the Gentiles, in places 
where there were Hebrew Christians, arose from the ex- 
treme slowness of the converted Jews to quit the thoughts of 
Judaism, which Christian thoughts had superseded. The 
person whose reKgious character he dwells upon with most 
unbroken afiection and happiness, while he has to complain of 
or mourn over so many, Timothy, was a Gentile Jew in his 
education, probably always hearing the Jewish peculiarities 
less made of ; but he was also a believer whose unfeigned faith 
had been nurtured upon knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
from a child, and that by the most leavening teaching, the 
emotional teaching a woman would try with a child when the 
woman was the child's mother, or her own more indulgent 
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and more experienced mother. Does the same state of matters 
present itself now? Does conversion in mature life from 
confirmed habits of evil kind, or from carelessness to feeling 
of religious truth, often or ever result in the same natural-like 
feeling — the same inartificial, unassumed thoughtfulness of 
all religious things — ^the same easy, constraining influence of 
them over the life, which seems no constraint, as is seen in one 
who has from early years been growing into habits of spiritual 
life ? Do the late convert's convictions blend with his moral 
nature like congenial elements, not joined together but become 
one ? How much of habitual faith or spiritual " wisdom" has 
been produced by " revivals" ? 
Means and 17. If we look now at somc of the representations which 
to\now^^^ the Word of God gives of the means of and hindrances to sanc- 
b^min*^ tificatiou, WO shall see that faith, the source of all sanctification, 
faith. all purifying of the heart, and all overcoming of the world, is 
described in accordance with the above deductions as being 
the accustomed thoughts, the things always before the mind — 
not the things learned, accepted, held as incontestably proved, 
undoubtedly true, but the things habitually thought of. The 
human means to be taken to produce all the religion of faith 
are so described in the beginning : " These words which I com- 
mand thee shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach them 
diligently to thy children ; thou shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up ; and thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be 
as frontlets between thine eyes, and thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thy house and on thy gates " (Deut. vi. 6-9) ; 
" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it " (Prov. xxii. 6) ; " Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life " 
(Prov. iv. 23). Again it is from the accustomed, the besetting, 
dominant thoughts that the chief hindrance to the Word of 
God arises. The " cares of life, the deceitfulness of riches, and 
the lusts of other things, choke " the growth of the thoughts 
produced by the Word (Matt, xiii 22). The description of 
missed faith, " By hearing ye shall hear and shall not under- 
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stand, and seeing ye shall see and shall not perceive " (Matt. 
xiii. 14), is the very description of a mind preoccupied — ^so fall 
of other thoughts habitually that truths the most evident, 
tidings the most important, pass before it, and are seen and 
heard, but leave no trace behind them. And how more exactly 
could the same cause of loss of sanctification through the 
truth — thoughts habitually bound to other things — be de- 
scribed than thus: "They come before Thee as the people 
cometh, and they sit before Thee as my people, and they hear 
Thy words but they will not do them ; for with their mouth 
they show much love, but their heart goeih after their covetoiis- 
ness; and lo Thou art unto them as the very lovely song of 
one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an in- 
strument, for they hear Thy words but they do them not" 
(Ezek xxxiii. 31, 32). In the Gospels the abiding nature of 
the thoughts with which faith occupies itself is set forth on 
another side. They are thoughts which give pleasure, the 
sure indication that they are habitual because cherished 
thoughts. " He that doeth truth " — ^the description of a man 
living by faith, by constant constraint of the truth — " cometh 
to the light " (John iii. 21). He seeks communion with re- 
vealed truth ; he is attracted to it by the pleasure he enjoys 
of knowing thereby that "his deeds" of heart and life are 
approved by God, are such as " are wrought in God." " He 
that doeth evil," by the same emotional law, "hateth the 
light." He will not come to it ; he avoids letting his thoughts 
have to do with it, " lest he be reproved." 

18. In a treatise confined to the practice of faith, if we speak Divine co- 
of the human origin of faith it must be of what man can do to p^^twn 
produce faith. Primarily, that must consist of things within his ^^^f^^^' 
own power — ^his own learning of revealed matters of thought faith. 
— ^his own reasoning himself into strong feeling of their truth 
in themselves, and their truth in relation to him — his own 
assimilating the thoughts and feelings so acquired into being 
the habit of his mind and heart. But inseparable from this 
purely human work in the ways of God's grace, coincident, 
co-operating, working in an indivisible work, is the divine 
origin of faith. That is G<)d's " teaching savingly and to profit," 
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— His *' putting His law into the heart " and " writing His 
commandment on the mind/* and " causing the man to walk 
in His statutes and keep His judgments and do them " — His 
" pouring out of His Spirit" upon the fleshly learner to *' help 
his infirmities," to " teach him what to pray for as he ought," 
to *' raise desires " within him, to " recall to his mind the words 
of the Saviour," to " take of the things of the Saviour and 
show to him," " to enlighten the eyes of his imderstanding " 
to know, and to " strengthen the inner man with might to com- 
prehend and go on to know the love of Christ." Is then this 
divine work in producing faith in any way comprehended in 
as well as inseparable from man's practice of faith ? Is the 
divine as well as the human operation practically in his power ? 
It is so. Man has to practise the seeking and obtaining of the 
coincident help of God toward believing. By the uniting 
means of prayer, every portion of the divine help is linked to 
man's own practice. The measure of that help is regulated by 
man's own practical husbanding of the portions of it dealt out 
to him. And, further, if we are to learn anything beyond the 
lesson of man's responsibility from the parable of the talenta, 
it seems to teach that God working in us both will and ability, 
helps in kind. He enlightens the looking eyes to see. He opens 
the listening ear to hear. He gives the hungry soul more desire 
as well as fulfilling. He guides the actual suppliant to pray 
as he ought. " Thou hast heard the desire of the humble. Thou 
wilt prepare their heart. Thou wilt cause their ear to hear " 
(Ps. X. 17). "The preparation of the heart in man is from 
the Lord," but the man " has his senses exercised by reason of 
his own use of them to discern good and evil." " My son, if 
thou wilt receive my words, and hide my commandments with 
thee ; so that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, and apply 
thine heart to understanding ; yea, if thou criest after know- 
ledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding; if thou 
seekest her. as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures ; 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the 
knowledge of God. For the Lord giveth wisdom, and out of 
His mouth cometh knowledge and understanding " (Prov. ii. 
1-6). The co-operation of the believer's loving thoughts and 
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God's help given to think is expressively set forth in Paul's 
prayer for the Ephesian Church, in language which commends 
itself to man's conscious desires and needs. "I bow my 
knees imto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named, that He would 
grant you, according to the riches of His glory, to be strength- 
ened with might by His Spirit in the inner man, that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith ; that ye, being rooted and 
groimded in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; 
and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God " (Eph. 
iii 14-19.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MENTAL EXPERIENCE OF FAITH. 

Psalm xciv. 10. — In the multitade of my thoaghts within me Thy comforts 
delight my souL 

Isaiah xxvi 3. — Thon wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on Thee. 



Faith 
chiefly 
described 
by its 
opposites. 



1. In the Scriptures we have faith more directly described 
by negatives than by positives. The wicked " have not God in 
all their thoughts ; " " they like not to retain Him in their 
knowledge;" they have "an evil heart of unbelief, departing 
from the living God." Failings in faith are described, that 
they who fail " are blind, and cannot see afar off, and forget 
that they are purged from their old sins." The sustaining 
cause of imbelief, producing occasionally strong or constantly 
increasing departure from the living God, is besetting sins, 
habitual thoughts and desires ''going after" different things 
from God's will and His love, "cares of this world," "deceitful- 

r 

ness of riches," a " law of sin in the members " overcoming 
the better law or habit of the mind, fleshly desires " warring 
against " the spiritual propensities of the soul — no alarming 
single attacks of evil, or overpowering trials coming at a time, 
but the common habits of the earthly or sensual soul, the law 
of indulgence it has allowed itself— Judas's encroaching cove- 
tousness, Demas's love of this present world. The opposite of 
faith is thus exhibited to us as a want of thought, a dislike, an 
inability to think of or remember the things of God, a " de- 
partiire " of the heart, through whatever combination or pro- 
gress of evil causes, " from the living God." 
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2. Faith, then, the result to be produced by the reasoning of Psychd- 
faith, the intentional study of the things given us to believe,' is continual 
to be a habit of " thinking on these things " of God. In making t^^^^^s- 
a natural history of faith, the most comprehensive generic fea- 
ture to be set down is, that the believer is constantly thinking 

of the things in which he believes. 

3. What is included in this thinking or constant contact of Manners of 
the believer's spirit with the matter of his faith it is easier ^°^' 
and more useful to illustrate than to describe, because terms 
accurately descriptive are perhaps not to be found; and, 
indeed, terms comprehensive enough to embrace the diversities 

of experience in such a department of consciousness are 
not reasonably to be looked for in human language, which can 
describe only individual experience. 

Two states of mind belong to faith's "thinking'* — a quies- 
cent and un active state. 

4 Unconscious thinking is an inaccurate-like combination Uncon- 
of words, but it suggests itself as the true description of a tSdng 
great part of the practice of faitk Unnoticed thinking, or 
thoughts not individualised, would perhaps be a better phrase. 
To " endure as seeing Him who is invisible," to " have the 
Lord continually before us," does not imply unbroken con- 
sciousness of thinking about Him, but must comprehend 
much that lies between occasions of formal thinking, in 
intervals which are not void of communion of the soul with 
God, but filled with it. The authoritative analogy of human 
relationships, which is expository of the kind of truths that 
make up man's religious knowledge and thoughts concerning 
God, is as profitably expository of the manner in which that 
knowledge is present to his mind. Only parts of a child's 
knowledge of the best-loved parent are individualised thoughts ; 
yet, along with aU his formal noticed remembered thoughts 
upon whatever moves his young mind, his parent is in all his 
thoughts. A pupU in school is consciously occupied only with 
a succession of more or less engrossing mental exercises ; but 
the presence and authority and wise help of his master, though 
but now and then distinctly thought of, are continually sur- 
rounding his spirit, and constraining and sustaining it. A sick 
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person may be able to think much or little consciously about 
his physician, but he is never in a state of having forgotten all 
about him. If he should do so at any time, he would awaken 
from his forgetfulness with some perhaps imeasy surprise at 
the state of mind. A soldier on perilous service may never 
see the general on whose guidance the success or safety of the 
army may chiefly depend ; but if he knows much about him 
of soldierly qualities, and has thought much on his deeds of 
generalship, which are his followers' ground of faith in him, he 
will, while giving active conscious thoughts to the things and 
persons he is immediately in contact with, have underneath, and 
more of value to his courage and confidence, an undefined and 
undescribed comfort of mind relative to his believed-in leader. 
A writer enamoured of a model writes with a constant but not 
always realised propensity to express himself after the same 
manner. These examples seem to explain sufficiently what may 
be named unconscious thinking. They show us also that this 
degree of thought is the most common condition of faith with 
reference to its really fundamental subjects of thought. It may 
seem paradoxical to say that a believer is, as a rule, not con- 
sciously thinking of what really is the chief matter of his 
thoughts — ^viz., the affection and guidance and healing and 
protection of his Father, Saviour, Master, Teacher, Physician, 
Captain of Salvation, Friend closer than a brother. But the 
fact is so ; and the explanation of it is religiously satisfactory 
in the highest degree, 
the deposit 5. It is, that this unconscious thinking is the result of a 
actwe*^ great deal of formal, sustained, desirous, self-instructing think- 
thinking. ing upon the facts of God's holy saving love. It is knowledge 
which, having been searched after in the Word, and shown to 
the mind by the supplicated Spirit, is assimilated knowledge 
and thought now, possessed and enjoyed henceforth in the 
form of added strength of mind and healthiness of feelings, 
like the imconscious readiness of the body for more exercise 
and enjoyment of its functions which comes after the partly- 
conscious assimilation of its convenient food. The uncon- 
scious or unindividualised mass of thoughts are the quiescent 
. deposit of many long-agitated thoughts of a distinct, formal. 
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logically-arranged kind. Such a state of quiescent know- 
ledge unconsciously used is a familiar thing to the experi- 
ence of the human mind. A skilled workman's readiness of 
resource, and a reasoner's facility in appropriating the relevant 
and important out of a mass of matter set before him upon any 
subject, are equally the result of the man's having on his mind 
a mass of deposited facts and truths, the individual presence of 
which has by degrees ceased to force itself upon his notice, as 
one by one, by frequent turning over in his mind, they have, 
from being new, become quite familiar to him. These so 
familiar facts and general truths, lying quiescent together, not 
individualised, are yet perpetually living truths within him, 
and ready to present themselves long or briefly, but in full 
prominence, to his thoughts as they are needed ; for with little 
of accompanying consciousness, or none at all, they keep the 
tliinker on the shortest and truest road to the conclusion 
which has logically to be reached. Anything will break the 
deadlike, but most essentially living, mass of accustomed en- 
tirely familiar thoughts, and bring any part of it into full 
vigorous activity. 

6. The normal cpndition of most of the thoughts which Faith's 
faith enjoys must be thus, as it were, quiescent ; and the mind normally 
most thoroughly furnished with matters of joyful faith, and <i^«sce^*- 
ablest to appreciate and enjoy and make use of any strongly 
influential thought of a fact or an utterance of God's love as it 
may arise, cannot but have likewise the greatest amount of the 
unconscious unindividualising thinking of faith. The state of 
spirit that is to " rejoice evermore " and '* pray without ceas- 
ing " is possible only to a faith which thus lives and moves and 
has its being in the Saviour, Father, Guide, Comforter, even 
when it seems to be asleep to sensible or conscious communion 
with Him. That is a faith of which the things that onlookers 
see — ^viz., its zeal and fervour, its earnest supplication, its rejoic- 
ing outbursts of praise, called forth by particular occasions or 
contemplations, are but the occasional things of its life — a 
faith whose great mass of life is lying " hid " from mortal eyes 
"with Christ in God" — Christ dwelling in its heart. His 
words and deeds abiding within its ever-living united affec- 
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tions — ^the thoughts and affections of the heart, gathered to- 
gether again, looking continually in qidet peace and daily- 
comfort unto Him. It is in such a state of heart that the 
thoughts of Him may be a " multitude/' and indistinct as their 
multitudinousness would imply, but " united to fear His name;" 
and so, as is promised to faith, restful and healing, making His 
"comforts delight the souL" The rejoicing evermore, the 
prayer without ceasing, are not quite fulfilled by a mere con- 
stant readiness of the soul to be called into joy and childlike 
supplication at any time. They are not merely possible con- 
ditions of the believer's spirit — they are actual; and when not 
also noticeably active conditions, the intervals are not blank 
of joy in God and of drawing near to Him, but full of those 
comforts of communion with Him— comforts which can hardly 
be conceived separable from a state of imion with Him. They 
are states not of possible but actual faith und faith's comforts, 
and they are enjoyed as the little child's unindividualised 
happy continuous hours of joy and trust in his loving mother 
are: 

" Like some sweet beguiling melody — 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it." 

Analogous 7. The term '* unconscious " fails to express the real state of 
health. ^ such living faith, because we associate unconsciousness, speak- 
ing roughly, with total inactivity of feeling ; which is not cor- 
rect even with respect to healthy physical unconsciousness, in 
which absence of observed sensation is sometimes all that is 
meant. Forces latent when in equilibrio show themselves to 
be in full action if the completeness of the balance be ever so 
little disturbed. But bodily unconsciousness furnishes a closer 
illustration of what we mean by unconscious faith. A person 
in full health lying in a state of entire rest is unconscious of 
the individual bodily feelings which, in mass and in connec- 
tion, produce his state of comfort. But it is simply the uni- 
versal healthfulness and fall harmonious action of all his in- 
numerable bodily sensations that is making him unobservant 
of any single one of them. Even individual perceptions may 
thus become latent. In a state of absolute quiescence, lay the 
most sensitive organs of touch, the points of the fingers upon 
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any part of the body, and the perception of what is touched, 
and even the consciousness of that particular contact, will not 
continue for any time individualised, even though the mind 
feel after it seeking to regain the perception, and the quiescence 
will have to be broken by some motion of the body altering 
the pressure of the touch. Yet doubtless that particular touch 
becomes imfelt merely through its becoming a normal condition 
— ^part of what makes the body's general rest at the time. And 
the breaking of that particular unconsciousness of contact will 
bring out into felt life not that touch alone, but general bodily 
consciousness. 

So far as to the relatively unconscious condition of faith. 

8. When the thinking of faith becomes distinctly, promi- Conscious 
nently conscious, not quiescent but active — ^when it individu- iSne^iy 
alises any particular subject of religious thought — ^the charac- ®°^^*^*°^*^- 
teristic attribute of all faith, quiescent or active, becomes also 
prominent — viz., emotion. For the thinking of faith is a 
thinking of facts which make human happiness, and the con- 
templation of which excites the pleasures or the pains of that 
peculiar happiness. Its subject is the facts and assurances 
which show to mankind generally, or to any individual child 
of Grod, that " God so loved the world." Man's thoughts thereon, 
besides, turned to whatever points of our revealed knowledge 
of God, must have that particular character which belongs to 
the thoughts of family relationship ; and these are never purely 
intellectual, but the feeling of the family love, or its memories, 
accompanies all their thinking, and directs the lines it takes. In- 
deed, no real thinking upon the moral things of God can be with- 
out emotion. The apostle James adduces a terrible illustration 
of this — " The devils believe and tremble." Even the contem- 
plation of God's almighty power and Godhead manifested in 
creation, mankind should not find to be a purely intellectual 
process. Emotion should arise in it (Eom. i. 21), compelling 
the thinker to give Him honour and gratefulness. And right 
emotion is missed by mankind in the intellectual contem- 
plation of nature, as Paul further teaches (ver. 28), simply 
because wrong emotion shuts God out of their thoughts in 
connection with the outer world-^the thinkers " not liking to 
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retain Him in their knowledge." The thought of faith bestowed 
or restored by revealed religion, which brings intellectual study 
of the great things of nature in among the things which pro- 
duce moral emotions, is that expressed by the Christian poet — 
" My Father made them alL" To mankind who believe the 
Word, the whole world is their Father's house, prepared for 
their dwelling with Him in blessedness when they were inno- 
cent — ^preserved and again fitted for them to dwell with Him 
under discipline when they fell — ^made sacred to them by mar- 
vellous transactions of His redeeming love culminating in the 
coming of His only-begotten Son to die for them — and filled 
by these thoughts with memories all-powerful to lead and help 
them to learn again to believe in His love, and give themselves 
to Him. All their thoughts of Him in it, all their thinking of 
His deeds or words of love, which its history has witnessed 
and recorded, is to be emotional, as a human family's thoughts 
of the affections and actions of its various relationships are 
emotional always, and never by possibility purely intellec- 
tual. 
Belief 9* ^^ Speaking of the emotional element of faith, illustra- 

heai?'**^^^ tion is better than description. The one will show more 
clearly than the other what that " belief of the heart " is which 
is one of the Bible's expressions of man's believing in God. 
As an instructive introductory example may be taken faith in 
God's Word. The authoritative analogy of family relation- 
ships bids us understand that by the similitude of a child's 
belief in his father's word as to any history or expectation of 
family love. Intellectual thought of the historical facts of 
God's love to mankind, and of the declarations He has made 
of man's condition and of His own purposes of grace, will not 
come up to that model. The intellectual labour and fidelity 
to truth may be great through which the mind has worked 
its way to believing these against all opposing reasoning, 
overcoming strongly aU opposing influences. There must, 
besides, be attained the child's thought of his father as the 
surety for the truth of all, and the source of the value of all. 
The things he believes he believes most consciously for one 
reason — that they were told him by his father — ^liis father. 
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who could not come short in knowledge of what is past, nor 
mistake or fail in his assurance of what is to come. The 
things of a father's love which a child believes are not true 
only but precious. He rejoices to think of them. They 
bring his father nearer to his heart evermore. So reason's 
strong service of honouring study is given to God, but it is 
not given alone. Emotion accompanies it. The high thoughts 
of the most gifted believer's conscious intellectual power, the 
imaginations which are apt to exalt themselves, become cap- 
tive not to logical argument only ; they are " captive to the 
obedience of Christ" — "constrained by the love of Christ." 
He thinks with the heart as well as with the understanding. 
Of two children of God, the less informed may be capable 
only of thinking of some few facts of redeeming love — not 
able, like his brother, to generalise much knowledge into high 
imaginations of God's great attributes of unchangeable love 
and all-comprehending care. The essential feature of the 
thoughts of both is, that their thoughts of God's love are 
thoughts of joy, and their thoughts of man's declared un- 
worthiness are thoughts not of knowledge only, but of fear 
and oppressive sadness. 

In fullest accordance with this analogical teaching, we find Meaning of 
the emotional character of the thinking of faith forced upon tems^iJ^* 
us by the evident meaning of the language of faith in the scripture. 
Scriptures. The words which we use in a purely intellectual 
sense on subjects of human knowledge, we find, when em- 
ployed in the Bible respecting the knowledge belonging to re- 
vealed religion, must be read so as to include emotion as well. 
The knowledge which the Scripture characters have of religious 
facts is more than knowledge. It is exultation — the delight or 
security or other prized good of the soul that comes with some 
blessedness attained or assured, and so already possessed by 
faith. The man of intellect knows that there is a God. How 
did Job in early and Paul in later times express their know- 
ledge ? "I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth ; and though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shaU I see God : 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
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not another " (Job xix. 25-27) ; " I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him against that day" (2 Tim. i. 12). Be- 
lievers do not think of the facts and truths revealed as things 
which they only know. The Gospel is " good news/' " glad 
tidings of great joy *' to them. The testimonies of God are 
"a delight;" not known by them as things of this world's 
knowledge are known, but thought of with a joy which takes 
the thinker out of this world's life. They are his " songs " — 
" songs in the house of his pilgrimage " — a stranger traveller's 
songs of home. Again, when a good man is said to believe a 
truth in religion, the word evidently is not used of the simple 
credence we give to a statement upon sufficient evidence. It 
is the sweet persuasion of one who " rejoices to believe." If 
he is said to contemplate God or meditate on His works, his 
thinking — ^the thinking of faith — ^is evidently not an unmoved 
passionless contemplation. It is something much more akin 
to the luxurious musing of a warm heart upon things that lie 
near to it. A philosopher may think of Gk)d ; he may fix his 
mind upon the divine character and attributes, and study 
them as he would any other subject of grandeur or difficulty. 
A religious man dwelling on His revelations of HimseK does 
not 80 much think of Him as he, as it were, thinks to Him. 
He holds communion with Him when he thinks of Him, as 
with one who is necessary to his happiness. The cool specu- 
lations of heathen philosophers on the nature of imagined 
Godhead, compeired with the warm and teeming language of 
Jewish or Christian believers in the revealed God, the Father 
of man, illustrate effectively the difference between intellectual 
and religious belief The comparison shows forth, by the 
appropriate foil, the essentially emotional character of the 
thinking of true faith. What a contrast to anything we 
expect to read in the thoughts even of Cicero on the nature 
of God are the thinkings of the Scripture characters — " As the 
hart panteth after the brooks of water, so longeth my soul for 
Thee, God : " " Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire besides Thee : " " My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God : when shall I come ecs^ 
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appear before God?" "Thy lovingkindness is better than 
life, therefore my lips shall praise thee." What a contrast to 
the emptiness of any derived satisfaction, or strength to resist 
evil or bear trial, manifest in the meditations of the Greek 
theosophists, the utter coldness, comfortlessness, hopelessness, 
with which they turned back from their "vain imaginations" 
(empty disquisitions) (Eom. i. 21) to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of life, is the rest and strength in which the pro- 
phets and apostles enwrap their souls, thinking upon the 
personal historical God of the Bible. " I know that my Ee- 
deemer liveth ; " " Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee " (Isa. xxvi. 3) ; " The peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus " (Philip, iv. 7). This is a foreign 
language entirely to the intellectual phraseology which speaks 
of "the deity," "the supreme being," "the unseen power," 
" the intelligence of the universe." 

The essentially emotional character of the thinking of 
faith, which was to be looked for under the guidance of the 
family analogy, is thus evidently its character as seen in 
practice in the case which is in one sense the fundamental, 
introductory, but never absent, exercise of faith — ^faith in the 
words of revealed grace, the testimonies of God. 

10. Particular inquiry remains to be made into what the What are 
emotions are which belong to the thinking of faith. tions of 

Conventionally, Christians are apt to confine both the emo- ^*^*^* 
tious and the thoughts of faith to that fact which is but the 
mighty comer-stone of the faith they are invited to — the 
death accomplished at Jerusalem ; and, keeping by that sub- 
ject of contemplation alone, speak of faith as trust in the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Christ. This conventional thought is due 
perhaps to the habit of learning religious truth in logical 
systems, the central propositions of which are apt to exclude 
the rest of their truths from usual contemplation. Its con- 
fined view, however, of John iii 16, impoverishes the emotions 
of faith ; if indeed logical thought be not more present in it 
than emotion. Our faith is in the love of God to man; of 
which the cross of Calvary was the completed, "finished" 
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manifestation ; but which is an unbroken history of acts, and 
signs, and promises of holy saving love from the entrance of 
destrojdng sin until He, who, in the fulness of times, came to 
give His life for man, shall come again without sin unto sal- 
vation to take His own who have believed in Him imto Him- 
self, that where He is they may be also. The believer^s 
thoughts of the love of God in Christ Jesus are to draw food 
for reasoning and emotion from all the deeds and words of 
God's holy love of man, and His hatred of sin, and His grace 
of salvation, which make the world's history — all the assur- 
ances through which the fathers looked forward and saw the 
day of Christ afar off, and all the accomplishments and assur- 
ances through which Christians look back and also forward, 
when they let their hearts fill themselves with peace and joy 
and holy desire in beholding ever more and more how full the 
fountain was, and is, and is to be, that began to flow in Eden, 
and was so disclosed to sight in Calvary a fountain opened for 
sin and for uncleanness, and will be, in the incorruptible in- 
heritance, a river that maketh glad the city of our God. The 
Lord, our Lord, who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
is in all His eternal love to man, thoughespeciaUy in all His earth- 
known coming to save us, to be " ever before us." " Looking 
unto Him" is to be the condition of our life, abiding in Him, 
and having His words abiding in us — all " His words," from 
the first that opened hope to Adam, to the fullest appeal to be- 
hold and believe and come to the perfected work. of salvation. 
The emotions of faith are consequently to be aU that these 
thoughts of faith may bring when they are singly or in com- 
bination occupying the mind. And these active emotions are 
to deposit, as it were, permanent habitual feelings in the soul, 
as they pass over it in strength again and again ; so that in like 
manner as innumerable matters of faith's thoughts lie in the 
believer's mind, prompt to awaken to constraining force upon 
any suggestion, or all combined have in their quiescent condi- 
tion a controlling dominion over the processes of his intellect, 
a permanent body of emotions shall correspondingly possess 
the soul, and keep it in a constant union of the heart as well 
as of the thoughts to Him in whom he believes. We cannot 
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describe by one or by any few words that habitual state of the 
believer's soul. We can only describe many active states into 
which it is excited to special emotions for the time towards 
Him who is its all in alL But we confine the meaning of 
faith when we call it tmst, or when we call it by any single 
emotional act of the soul at all. 
11. It would be impossible to class the exercises of faith, No single 
I which our Lord while on earth required of those who received ardently 
His gifts, under any definition which would give an intelligible ^®«<^"P*i^®- 
account of them all. Simple taking, as a matter of course, the 
certainty of what He said, was all the faith that took Peter 
i to seek the tribute-money in the first fish's mouth he caught at 
Capernaum, and the disciples afterwards to find the colt tied 
and the man carrying water in the streets of Jerusalem. Eev- 
erential observance of whatever He might direct to be done in 
a difficulty, without looking for any particular kind of help, 
was the faith needed on the failure of wine at the Cana mar- 
riage, and suggested to the servants by His experienced mother. 
Thinking of Him as the sure and common Euler of all things, 
was the faith He frequently rebuked His disciples for failing 
in— faith to walk upon the sea — to think of Him as the known 
Creator of food for thousands. Assurance of the existence in 
Him of this authority over all things was the faith not found 
in Israel, but found in the centurion of Capernaum, before 
whose eyes Jesus appeared the Master of all the influences of 
hfe as entirely and easily as when he, the master of soldiers, 
was in the way of saying to any one of them, " Do this," and 
he did it. Assurance of His having superhuman mercifulness 
of heart, as weU as superhuman power, was the " great " fea- 
ture in the faith of the Syro-Phoenician mother — a strong 
vision of His compassionateness that could not be frightened 
away by sight of trial or discouragement. Such a beholding, 
with the ready eyes of the soul, of His characteristic goodness, 
as a thing above the ways of mankind as heaven is above the 
earth, was the general feature of the faith of those who came 
to be healed or saved by Him — the lepers breaking through all 
the restraints of religious authority to reach Him— mothers 
bringing their little children to Him — the blind calling after 
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Him in spite of all repression — friends of the incurable intrud- 
ing at all hours, in all places, on all His occupations, with 
their peculiar distresses. An intense quietly-possessed thought 
of His peculiar friendship for them — a thought filling their 
hearts and making much of their life — was the faith that made 
Martha and Mary send to Him far away beyond Jordan so 
brief a message, even from their brother's deathbed — '* Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest is sick." A thought as entirely 
possessed — no spasmodic imagination, but an accustomed 
thought of His almighty power to get help from heaven, if He 
should ask even a new life for their brother — ^was quietly 
spoken by them when Lazarus was dead. Through avenues of 
personal experience like these, diverse classes of thinkers on 
Jesus of Nazareth came to be able to think of Him by the 
description which the prophets had given of the Messiah — 
" the sent of God," " the one who should come/' " bearing our 
griefs, carrying our sorrows "—the Saviour needed by man- 
kind's life, whose coming should be " glad tidings to the poor." 
The bitter spiritual experience, the felt needs, of some here 
and there greater sinners than their brethren, received help to 
see also the forgiver of sins in Jesus, who was so evidently 
all else that the Messiah was to be ; and these came to a faith 
liker the chief Christian looking of faith than the others. Yet 
trust would come short of describing the state of heart of the 
" woman who was a sinner." Her feeling was an indescrib- 
able blessed peace — himiility speechlessly thankful — a sense 
of being safe in Him, restored, healed, received again, God's 
prodigal child taken home. What was the faith of those per- 
sons inscribed in the roll of examples of faith in Hebrews xi. — 
the individuals we would hardly call religious — Samson and 
Jephthah, whose names surprise our conventional thoughts to 
read in the same catalogue with Abraham and Enoch ? We 
cannot in our thoughts of those men's history associate with 
their faith the richer moral emotions of Christian or of the 
best Jewish times. Confined within a half-barbarous state of 
human life in the oppressed and desperate times of the Judges, 
their faith seems to have been an intensely present feeling of 
a personal connection with Israel's Jehovah for a particular 
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end. Jephthah was an appointed wild-handed deliverer of Israel 
from Ammon, himseK Uker an Ishmaelite than an Israelite. 
Samson was the trustee of abnormal strength and intrepidity, 
to succour the Hebrews under Philistine servitude. 

12. A common element of all faith's thought-s and emotions Common 
appears, however, in these illustrations of emotional think- of faitvs 
ing. They aU contemplate a person, and are attracted to Him, clSSI^~ 
and are full of Him. Faith does not think of God's power piation of 

a person. 

or wisdom, or Christ's miraculous greatness, but of Himself. 
What is the faith of daily sanctification described by John ? 
" Who is he that overcometh the world but he that believeth 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ?" What single emotion 
would we name as representing that believing ? Different from 
trusting, or loving, or fearing, or hoping, it is a constant sight, 
and appreciation, and keeping hold of that great fact of our sal- 
vation, that our Eedeemer, our Friend, He whom we are asked 
to love with heart and soul, and strength and mind, the speaker 
of peace to us, the desirous fellow-sufifeter of our pains, who 
was straitened till He should be perfected in the endurance of 
our burden, is — Jesus the Son of God — ^that He is God who 
thus loved us. To be full of Him, absorbed in Him, taken up 
with living in Him, for Him, is the state of faith — ^looking unto 
Him, abiding in Him, and having His words of love and surety 
and guidance abiding in us, the Lord alway before us ; aU the 
things He has done from the beginning for us, all the words 
He has from the beginning spoken to us, coming of themselves 
into our heart-thoughts, the memories of our day-dreams, the 
sweet thoughts of the watches of the night. Who shall define 
or generalise these emotions by any single term that will teach 
us what faith is? If we seek for a single descriptive name 
for all the diverse states of mind exemplified in the history of 
faith, we can find none by which we may condense our know- 
ledge in a word like trust, or expectation, or hope. We can 
only give a historical statement. The intellectual pheno- 
menon of faith which observation would always find, is think- 
ing continually of Him in whom we believe. Varying in the 
lines of their (Jod-uniting thoughts, the historical " men of 
faith" had Him movingly, constrainingly ever before their 
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eyes ; they endured as seeing Him, The emotional conscious- 
ness of faith exhibited in them is love, trust, holy fear, holy 
desire, holy aversion and sorrow, in diverse combinations and 
varying experience of feeling; no man like his brother, but 
all centering their eyes on Him. We read that faith worketh 
by love ; it purifieth the heart, it overcometh the world ; that 
it is the confidence of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen; that with the heart man believeth unto righteousness. 
But these are exercises of faith, not faith itself; they describe 
it each partially, but do not define it. What is the opposite of 
an evil heart of unbelief departing from the living God ? It 
is a heart ever coming near to Him in its feelings, full of Him 
, — a heart whose thoughts, intentional or unwatched, and its 
emotions, designedly stirred, or the steady under-cutrent of 
characteristic feeling, are united to fear Him. " God, thou 
art my God, early will I seek thee ; my soul thirsteth for thee 
as in a dry and thirsty land where no water is, to see thy 
power and thy glory, as I have seen thee in the sanctuary." 
" My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness . . . 
when I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in 
the night-watches '' (Ps. Ixiii) This one example taken from 
the mass of similar expressions of the historical experience of 
faith recorded in the Psalms, shows sufficiently how ill closely- 
defining terms could describe its emotional character. De- 
scriptive language of a philosophical kind, even language 
unconfined to any selection of merely descriptive words, seems 
never to fit truly the free unlimited condition of faith's 
thoughts and feelings; and poetical illustration, the suggestions 
of metaphor, is constantly taken advantage of to help its 
self-expression. 
Appreci- 13. One human thing alone is fitted to make faith cognis- 
tributiveiy able by the human understanding — one human thing, itself not 
reiaS-*" a possible subject of definition — the faith of aU manner of hu- 
Bhips. u^an relationships, which is revealed to us as being like religious 
faith. That faith of human aflfections is occupied evermore 
with thinking of the facts of the believed-in love — in these 
facts beholding evermore the beloved 'person — intentionally 
musing on Aim, or with the unconscious unindividualising kind 
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of thinking attempted to be described above. Its desirous 
thoughts are chiefly spontaneous, coming in the night-watches 
or day-dreams, not needing to be summoned up, coming them- 
selves in comforting, correcting, or sustaining influence in every 
hour of need. One man cannot describe this merely earthly 
belief of the heart as another will feel it. It is indefinable. 
It cannot be exhaustively described. It can only be illus- 
trated. The child who can remember having no separate life 
from his guiding parent — the wife who sits in the light of her l| 

husband's countenance — ^the brother full of his brother — the \\ 

fearlessly fond and clinging sister— the assimilating disciple jl 

— ^the soldier become veteran under a successful leader — ^the ll 

friend sticking closer than a brother — ^the prostrate invalid |l 

growing into life upon the physician's looks and tones — ^the ' 

recovered prodigal having his comfort and courage suspended 
on every trifling word or indication of restored affection, — 
these, themselves experienced in that life of the soul which 
is characteristicaUy relative, a life in another lived by faith, 
can understand each a part, their own rich part, of faith's 
emotional thinking, but none of them can as fully understand 
any of the others' experience whereby human life illustrates 
the life divine. And all these human lives of faith combined 
could but show a portion, though a large one, of the positions 
of faith in Jesus — the life lived in the Son of God by the sheep 
that know His voice, the sick whom He healeth, the returning 
ungodly for whom, when they were without strength. He came 
to die, the wearied and heavy-laden drawn to His rest, the 
poor in spirit rich in Him, the pure in heart seeing Him, the 
hungering after righteousness fed in Him, the suffering for 
His sake, the meek, the merciful, the peacemakers — ^who all 
live their peculiar allotted lives by the faith of Him who 
loved them and gave Himself for them. 

14. If we seek for a general type of faith — a human experi- First use of 
ence that comprehends feelings like the essential feeling of 
religious faith, which is " peace with God " — we have appro- 
priately enough to go back to the earliest description God's 
Word gives of religious faith — ^that of Abraham, the " friend of 
God," " the father of all them that believe." That type is a hu- 
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Fundamen- 
tal idea of 
faith- 
Conscious- 
ness of 
union. 



Reverie 
character- 
istic of 
faith's 
thinking. 



man faith, the practice of which all may observe. Of Abraham 
the phrase is first used, he " beKeved in the Lord " ((Jen. xv. 6). 
The Hebrew word translated " believed in," constructed then 
to express for the first time, for man's understanding, that state 
of the heart's Ufe called faith, means that the patriarch was 
" supported," " sustained as a child is in conscious repose, felt 
safety, in its mother's arms." It is this peace that they who 
are justified by faith now have with God (Eom. v. 1). 

15. Ideas akin to that original first-chosen representation 
of the condition of faith — ^thoughts of secure, happy, uphold- 
ing union — are what gather about our notion of faith as we 
try to realise it in the states of mind of many of the recorded 
saints. Trust, accordingly, represents approximately many of 
the comforts of faith ; but the feeling of union is the essential 
idea — union with a person, like the unions faith makes in the 
families of men, spoken of as making one flesh or one heart. It 
is union of the human being to God; varying from such as that 
of Samson or Jephthah, which suggests something little above 
mere covenant union, formal and unassimilating, up through 
every capable extent of affectional connection whose right 
progress is unto oneness of nature, a becoming "one spirit 
with the Lord" — one in clinging, growing into one in kind. 
It is this kind of union, required and promised by the Lord 
in the last teaching of His bodily ministry (John xiv.-xvii.),- 
that we realise in the histories of riper faith. Its employ- 
ments and affections are exactly those of faith's wholly human 
personal unions. We see human beings with conscious per- 
sonal needs unknown to any other " resting in the Lord, wait- 
ing patiently for Him," "thirsting for Him," "desiring the light 
of His countenance," their " heart in perfect peace stayed on 
Him," " looking unto Him, their only portion on earth, all their 
desire in heaven," *' continually with Him, held by His hand," 
" abiding in Him, and His words abiding in them," " living 
not themselves, but Christ living in them." 

16. The form of their thinking of faith is, that they live in 
reveries of sweet or bitter thoughts upon the things of Christ, 
— cherished memories of timeous comforts, — fond forelookings, 
— hiding at times from all eyes, because none could perfectly 
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sympatise with it, their own peculiar gladness or gratefulness 
or comforted repentance — " a life " of their own " hidden with 
Him," of which "they speak to themselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 
their hearts unto Him" (Ephes. v. 19). The musical ex- 
pression of faith's thoughts, recognised in these words of 
Paul, is one of the expansions of Scriptural wisdom beyond 
mankind's systematic logical wisdom. Human nature also is, 
in this matter, much wiser than human reasoning. The belief 
of the heart, belonging to all the dearest human affections, is 
far oftener sung than said — sung by the heart to itself in the 
busy solitary times of the day, in many sweet musings and 
soUloquies — and in the night-watches, when awaking, it 
deUghts itself with its cherished thoughts, *' filled with them 
as with marrow and with fatness." The songs of faith of the 
Hebrew Church were, by their poetical structure, a natural 
instrument for this recognised propensity of the human heart 
towards reverie in its indulgence of faith. In their repeating 
manner the psalmists and those whom they guided in faith 
seemed to dwell on the cherished thought, as if their heart 
were singing the glad truth again to itself, loving to taste 
anew the good word of faith, rolling it as a sweet morsel 
under its tongue; and the reverie-like chant gave congruous ex- 
pression to their musing gladness. The prophets — from instruc- 
tion or their own feeling, it matters not which to our present 
view — ^set their richest revealings before the onward-looking 
Church in this same peculiar poetry of the human heart.* 
17. The thinking which makes up the heart-life of a believer Normal 

andocca- 
* The tenn ''faith," applied to the confidence manifested by persons antici- sional 

paling certain discoyeries in earthly knowledge, or the coming of particular J*?I?f 
social or political changes, comes quite within the natural description now thinking, 
given of religious faith. It is a faith that arises in the same way, by rational 
conviction being dwelt upon until it comes to possess the mind as a life-ruling 
thought. The confidence which sustained Columbus on his voyage of dis- 
covery, and the forecast, call it sagacity or otherwise, with which anticipators 
of important changes in society of a different kind have prepared for them, 
have both arisen from prolonged contemplation of their reasons for the antici- 
pation, as religious faith arises from the same rational contemplation of the 
different kinds of grounds it has for its realising of things only equally unseen. 
It is in its characteristic element of spiritual and eternal union with the per- 
sonal kindred object of its regard that religions faith differs from the other. 
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in God is this mass of emotional feelings of nearness to Him 
and richness in Him^ this mass of diversified unarranged 
emotions, unarranged as is the happiness of a life of human 
union of affection. Such is the normal state of faith's think- 
ing. Other moved or moving thinking, producing occasional 
effort, and temporary, though for the time ruling, interest, when 
fidth arises to some special working of love, or purifying of the 
heart, or overcoming of the world, marks to observation the 
passing of liime in the believer's life ; and such single thoughts, 
having each an individuality of greater or less excitement, im- 
press themselves upon overly observers as if they were all the 
materials of his life of faith. These, however, in a ripe faith 
are but like casually awakened strings in a harp, occasional out- 
comings of one or cmother part of the large full harmony that 
lies therein. All the harp's tones also wake up, like those of the 
heart, to sweet living sound, though quiet and much unnoticed, 
when the strong touch has made one pronounce itself aloud. 
A beiiev- 18. The fact that two conditions belong to religious faith — 
ledge of^' 0^6 normal, in which a multitude of thoughts are harmon- 
bdie\Si? io^y bringing the comforts of God to the soul ; the other 
occasional, when the spirit is turned to some special emotion — 
is of consequence in the question of a believer's knowledge of 
the history of his own believing. A man may be able to 
assign dates to his strongly-interested, excited, intellectual 
dealing with particular doctrines, particular facts of faith, or 
moral efforts of faith ; but it is only such strongly individual- 
ised thinkings that he can thus set in chronological order. 
Much less able, if able at all, a ripe believer may be to set 
before himself what time he came habitually to have fond 
musings on the things of Christ, sweet thoughts coming of 
themselves at any and all times into his mind concerning the 
things that have come round about his heart and possessed it 
— he can only tell that the habit has come. It is a thing of 
growth almost wholly, this life-fiUing part of faith. Wiseness 
unto everlasting life implies not merely knowledge of the 
holy Scriptures, but a past process of assimilation of that 
knowledge, through familiarity of the heart and mind, inter- 
course of all the soul's sensibilities, with the innumerable 
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thoughts of our religious condition therein taught us. That 
familiar feeling, recognising, recalling, and applying of revealed 
truth, comes by degrees, as different parts of revealed truth 
come here a little and there a little to possess the soul after its 
possessing them, — ^become subjective as weU as objective. New 
converts, who have been turned from conscious, stubborn, or 
violent departure from God to deep impressions, have chiefly 
some few strong feelings as their religious experience. They 
are seldom, like older believers, " wise" in the sense of having 
easy command, natural hold, of the many-formed truths of 
religion, bringing out of its treasures, to guide every hour of 
changing circumstances, things new and old. 

19. The peculiar nature and form of the subject given to The subject 
religious faith was pointed out in Chapter IL ; that it is not ^uted 
all theological truth, systematically arranged in doctrines, but ^^Ser of 
the history of divine love which surrounds the existence of *^i^"»8- 
man — the truth "that God so loved the world," as it is pre- 
sented to us in countless forms of facts and promises and sug- 
gestive names, all giving assurance of His love, but taking aU 
manner of ways of manifesting it. This matter and form of 
what faith is to think upon is fitted most entirely to the char- 
acter of human faith, as we have now tried to describe it from 
the experience of human relationships and the language of 
recorded believers in God's lave — ^that is, a habitual emotional 
thinking on the things and persons believed in. The mass of 
proof which God gives us of His love is altogether beyond our 
power to exhaust by classifying into propositions. It is in- 
describable. We are to go on to know its breadth and length, 
and depth and height, feeling it a thing which passeth know- 
ledga It is fitted only for our rejoicing thoughts to dwell in 
as in a habitation, to enjoy as a portion such as the world can- 
not give nor take away— to be a fulness of joy in which every 
endlessly differing need and wish can find its own, and aU can 
be perfected in happiness, while none knows the things that 
another's spirit is fulfilled witk The believer in all which 
God has told and shown us of His saving love from the begin- 
ning, realising things and beings and events unseen, lives 
and moves and has his being in an atmosphere of important 
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facts, impulses, suggestions, and associations, all unconformable 
to any set form of influencing him. They are living thoughts 
that take plastic shape and force from occasion, and could not 
be arranged in orderly propositions like the distinctly outlined 
physical facts which have but one shape, and are looked at 
through undisturbed intellectual sight alone, instead of per- 
petually disturbed emotional vision. They are thoughts 
which, not fitted to be made systematic knowledge of, are 
exquisitely fitted to be dwelt amongst, in musing reverie, fond 
remembrance, fond forelooking, regretful love, or comforted 
self-reproach ; thoughts unspoken and unspeakable mingling 
with others universally understood ; thoughts that in their 
combinations fill full of satisfaction, peace, and holy desire, 
every capacity which the so dissimilar race of man brings to 
the contemplation of God. 
Spiritual 20. Contemplating this state of soul as the gradually-won 
'**^** belief of the heart which comes with the multitude of the be- 
liever's faithful thoughts upon the things of God's love, we 
come bsujk to see how the so-called unconscious thinking, with 
which we began this attempt to describe the thinking belonging 
to faith, is the normal condition of a believing heart, a heart 
in harmonious peace stayed on God. We are, however, brought 
also to another and completing feature of the mental experience 
of faith — one not in strict language part of man's practice of 
faith, but in his experience inseparable from his practice of it. 
Coincident with the believer's emotional contemplation of God, 
a change which we call spiritual comes upon this thinking, feel- 
ing part of his being. A clean heart, a new spirit becomes 
formed within him. " With open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, he is changed into the same image from 
glory to glory as by the Spirit of the Lord " (2 Cor. iii. 18). 
This change of spirit — ^the Spirit of Christ, the mind (ways of 
thinking and feeling) that was in Him, becoming that also of 
His disciple as he is ever looking unto Him — is a change that 
crosses the boundary-line of man's practice of faith. But that 
line cannot be traced ; it does not divide two lives any more 
than the boundary of youth and manhood does. In the think- 
ing of faith, the good man's dutiful giving heed to the things 
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he has heard, his pondering them habitually, and his willing 
indulgence and desirous cultivation of the emotions proper to 
them, become crowned with a spiritual power making of these 
passing emotions an abiding new life of his spirit. The words 
hid by him in his heart become the " leaven hid among meal" 
to his spiritual habits and enjoyments. The end is to be that 
"the whole is leavened" in time. The change thus coincident 
is co-operative. Gifts as weU as earnings of thought and feel- 
ing increase together the treasure of the honest and good 
man's good things. God "shines into their hearts who 
have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ" (2 Cor. iv. 2, 6) ; "a new man in knowledge 
being thus formed after the image of Him that created him " 
(CoL iii. 10). A Comforter " come unto him," " helps his in- 
firmities," gives him desires, " shows him the things of 
Christ," guides him " unto all truth." And so the reward is 
mixed up with the duty in part, as well as in part reserved for 
the end of the day of practice ; according to the form so dis- 
tinctly given to the promise of grace, that of talents added to 
talents weU used. The gift corresponding to a " heart kept 
with aU diligence" is " a heart to know the Lord*' and " savour 
the things that be of God ;" "eyes enlightened to see won- 
drous things out of God's law," an " unction from the Holy 
One to know aU things." Spiritual discernment is the divine, 
the gift-part, of the humanly dutiful exercising of the senses by 
use to discern good and evil. So with the consolations of the 
spirit; "In the multitude of my thoughts within me, thy 
comforts delight my souL" The child of God is bom again of 
the word (1 Pet. i. 23) ; which " hid in his heart," " written in 
his heart," " implanted" in his soul, is " the seed of God within 
him" (1 John iii. 9). He receives the spirit of adoption or of 
sonship, whereby he " crieth to God," " Abba, Father." The 
family union is attained of combined affection and nature — ^the 
reconciled soul new-made into spiritual fellow-feeling with 
Him who, "taking up the seed of Abraham" (Heb. ii. 16), 
humbled Himself to take into His redeeming nature a fellow- 
feeling of their human infirmities. 
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SCRIPTURAL FAITH. — ^VERIFICATIONS. 



Hebrews vL 39. — ^These all obtained a good report through faith. 
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tions of 
faith 



1. The subject of this chapter is the verification of the 
general conclusions as to the natui*e of faith come to in pre- 
vious chapters. Incapable of definition, faith is represented 
in the Scriptures by several generalised descriptions in addi- 
tion to recorded examples and analogies of familiariy-known 
faiths belonging to human relationships, with all which those 
conclusions should agree. The historical matter of faith's 
thoughts, and the connectional and emotional character of 
them, will be found amply indicated by those descriptions, 
examples, and analogies. 

2. The Scriptural invitation to faith, "My son, give me 
thine heart, and let thine eyes observe my ways" (Prov. 
xxiii. 26), which contains this generalised idea of faith, is 
exactly fulfilled by the popular descriptions of faith given in 
the fullest revelation, that of the New Testament — " With the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness " (Eom. x. 10) ; " Faith 
is the confidence of things hoped for, the demonstration to the 
soul producing persuasion of things unseen" (Heb. xL 1). 
Faith is thus a rational contemplation of the history of God's 
love, producing habitual presence of it to the soul in the form 
of indescribable diversity of moving thoughts, working by love, 
purifying the heart, overcoming the world, bringing the heart 
of the believer to entertain the thought and acquire the per- 
suasion of a personal coimection with God, in which God's 
love, winning his, is to draw him closer and closer to God for 
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his desired life, and form anew his likings and desires and 
habits into likeness unto Him. 

3. That the subject of faith's thoughts is a history and not historical 
a philosophy, is abundantly apparent in the Scriptural exam- Sopj^cai^" 
pies. It would perhaps surprise inaccurate thinkers to say ^^^i^^i^^K- 
that believers do not think of the attributes of God but, as the 
Scriptures tell us, of " His ways." The truth, however, is, that 
the human mind is not capable of forming definite notions of 
love, faithfulness, and holiness, as they are in God, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable. We only think of them as they 
have been experienced by man. We may put abstract state- 
ments of His attributes into our formal creeds to make a philo- 
sophy, but it is accurate and only truly descriptive to say 
that a child of God rejoicing to believe in those qualities of 
his heavenly Father, thinks of them only by thinking of one 
or more of the facts, the " ways " of God, by which He has 
shown those moral qualities to human contemplation ; and what 
generalised thoughts or feelings of his Father's care come to 
possess a child of God, come by much thinking upon the par- 
ticular manifestations of it. As he has occasion to think again 
and again and again continually of some new proof of love, a 
feeling more and more uninterruptedly present is acquired of 
the so-often seen affection ; but still, whenever the heavenly child 
comes out of that indefinite musing, or less conscious resting 
in a happy feeling of his Father's love, to think of it distinctly, 
he comes back like an earthly child to quote to himself some 
particular things of that love. He returns always to think of 
illustrations of the attribute, not of the attribute itself The 
most comprehensive exercise of trusting faith to which Scrip- 
ture invites even Christians, and in which the language of 
creeds doubtless makes them generally think they are having 
faith in a body of truths, is really a faith thinking, not on any 
attribute, but on a fact, — " He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him 
also freely give us all things?" (Eom. viii. 32). Patriarchal 
faith was all of this realistic character. To Enoch God was 
something of an object of sense more than what we think of 
as a subject of faith. The large record of Abraham's training 
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to faith exhibits him exercised by the thought of definite facts 
all along. — (See Genesis xiL 1-3, 7, 10-20 ; xiii. 14-17 ; rv., 
xviL, xviii., xxi.) Jacob's faith, retrospective and forelooking 
alike, had the same realistic kind of thoughts (Gen. x xx ii. 9-12; 
xlix.) Moses' first faith in Jehovah's grace to his brethren was 
faith in the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, the 
God of his fathers, a faith resting on the facts of their experi- 
ence of Jehovah's favour. The faith of the Israelites who came 
out of Egypt had to begin with the tradition of those patriarchs' 
experience, and to add thereto the facts of the deliverance and 
the miracles of the desert. Their creed, when about to tormi- 
nate their pilgrimage and sit down to serve Jehovah in the 
Promised Land, was, we may say, the historical book of Deu- 
teronomy. David's faith expressed in the Psalms is constantly 
associated with historical facts of Israel's or his own history. 
The faith with which the afflicted sought Jesus' heavenly kind- 
ness and help, took its courage and trust from the facts of His 
grace to others of which they had heard. 
Its gene- 4. Generalisations of thought did arise in the experience of 
in the the Scriptural believers, but it was to thoughts still of a real- 
MTtJjuiar ^^^^^ character. Though mental constitution confined them to 
facts. contemplate historical illustrations of God's love, their power 
to imagine and desire and expect future deeds of love was not 
confined to looking for only a repetition of the matter or the 
manner of the historical cases they thought upon, but expected 
in the spirit of them. The Christian text quoted above (Eom. 
viii 32) bids the behever, thinking on God's gift of His Son, 
tMnk fredy of aU subordinate things-all kinds of overflow- 
ings from so great a love ; and the believers in the miracles of 
Jesus could generalise to an upward as well as an outwaxd 
faith, and expect greater gifts from Him whose superhuman 
love and power had given them those from which they took 
courage to believe in Him. " Lord, increase our faith," was 
a prayer belonging to their practice of faith. The centurion 
of Capernaum and the Syro-Phoenician mother are remarkable 
examples of faith reasoning in its heart from impressive facts 
to greater expectations. But they were realistic expectations — 
thoughts of desired and needed deeds of love. 
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Scriptural faith shows us another generalisation serving to 
the easier practice of faith — ^the treasuring of thoughts of faith 
in memorial observances and names ; but the thoughts are 
historical, not philosophical. The Sabbath, the rite of circum- 
cision, the sacred feasts commemorative of Israel's earliest 
history, and those added in memorial of subsequent events 
such as the feast of Purim, all became to instructed faith 
representative facts — facts which brought with them into the 
mind, affecting the thinking heart, each its own history of 
Jehovah's love and glory, and of manifestations of His right to 
Israel's service and faith. The holy names, as has been already 
noticed (Chap. III.)> were, from the time of Abraham, in faith's 
use concentrations of history. While some, as « Jehovah-jireh," 
localised materials of faith over the land — lamps of faith draw- 
ing the eye to the history of God's love of His chosen people 
— ^the great divine names progressively declared were to older 
Israel helping points of rest for the thoughts of faith ; and the 
last revealed name, ** Jehovah," grew during their generations 
to be the word of faith for all their long history of national 
mercies, and aU the manifestations of His holiness which His 
saving love had made to them in ever-mingling forms of good- 
ness and severity. To the contemporaries of our Lord the 
name " Jesus " grew by degrees to be the representative of a 
mass of facts of grace — a history of well-known manifesta- 
tions of saving love, inspiring faith in Him for greater things. 
Believers in the Word of God now inherit all the treasures of 
faith-giving facts, which the thoughts of the patriarchs grouped 
around the first names of God — El, El-elohim, Most High God, 
Lord of heaven and earth, &c. ; all that the Jew reading in the 
Book of the Law and in the Prophets associated with the word 
Jehovah ; all that the men of the fulness of times thought of 
in Jesus; all that the apostolic age came in progress to be 
reminded of by the name of the Comforter, the Holy Ghost. 
Yet when we think on God and the Saviour and the sanctify- 
ing Spirit, it is the facts and promises and assurances spread- 
ing themselves over man's life, from Adam until the end of the 
world, that we think of ; and we feed thereon our well-grounded 
faith in the glad tidings, matured in the fulness of times, that 
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" Gk)d so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever beUeveth on Him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life." It is by thinking of thiBse human realities — 
these facts of human religion recorded by divine command — 
that the writer to the Hebrews (Heb. xii. 1) bids us guide the 
life of faith now, and get power to " lay aside all superfluous 
weight, and sin that so easily besets us, and run with patience 
the race set before us." The " cloud of witnesses," the great 
examples of faith enumerated in the eleventh chapter, are to 
be present to the believer's mind " surrounding him " — ^that is, 
are to be habitually in his thoughts, and he is to be helped by 
such thought of them. Helped to do what ? — To exercise the 
like faith — to exert himself looking to the same support 
** Looking unto Jesus," with which the writer completes his 
direction of our faith, is evidently to be a similar habitual 
thinking of His religious history, the facts of His faith, how He 
for the " unseen," " hoped-for," heart-believed, definite prospect 
of "joy set before Him," "endured the cross, despising the 
shame." The roU of names in Hebrews, chapter xi, is prac- 
tically an index, slightly annotated, to the whole history of hu- 
man faith. And to those familiar with the successive passages 
of that history, from Abel to the tried Jewish believers of latest 
times, and able from much thinking to call up before the mind 
the facts written for our learning, each name is to be the call- 
word, bringing to liveliness the recollection or impression of a 
whole class of facts of God's ways to individual men, and their 
faith because of them; something as the successive divine 
names, El, Elohim, Jehovah, God and Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, became to patriarch, Jew, and Christian 
representative words, each of masses of facts greater or less 
according to the thinker's knowledge or his capacity for enter- 
taining a multitude of thoughts and their relative comforts, 
standard 5. Besides their descriptions of faith concentrating in an emo- 
thafof r tional thinking on the facts and ways of God's love, a belief 
little child, of the heart in things hoped for, seeing them though they 
be invisible, the Scriptures, in many indirect forms, and also in 
direct language, give us as the human type of the manner of 
our right feeling towards God, the manner* of a little child ; that 
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which was chosen to furnish a word for the name of the first 
recorded " faith " (Gen. xv. 6). To understand, then, how we 
are to think of the things of God, we may logically conclude 
that we should observe how a little child thinks upon the 
matters of his faith. The faith of little children, being the 
least distracted by multiplicity of thoughts among all the be- 
lievings of human relationship, should be an instructive as well 
as relevant example of what we may practically understand 
by a human soul having entire belief, conviction, of things 
hoped for, perfect persuasion of things unseen, and of how it 
is the heart that such faith hangs by. It is from no persua- 
sion of the intdlect, no careful cautious proof of its being safe 
to confide, that a young child trusts, believes in, has ever 
before him, the tender, abundant, stable love of his father or 
his mother, so that he realises, as if he had them already in 
his hand, the unseen desirable things they have told him of; 
and he has nothing of indistinctness or indefiniteness in his 
forelooking to their promises. In the later bonds of friendship, 
and the ties which begin therewith, we are not surprised at 
less or more of calculating thought, the deposit of that expe- 
rience of evil which the human heart cannot avoid wholly, 
nor perhaps ever escapes some injury from ; but such a veil of 
caution upon the heart of a child would be to every observer 
as unnatural, and in need of explanation, as the absence 
of gaiety or of growth. Perhaps it is not going beyond 
the intention of the Scriptural analogy of faith, if we even 
think of a man's faith in the unseen things of God as de- 
signed to be like the faith which a little child has in such 
of these same things as he can understand. The idea of 
another life than this is apprehended by young children. 
They form notions of God, a yet invisible Being of perfect 
power and goodness, and of heaven as His dwelling-place and 
their future home. What is their manner of thinking of these 
unseen subjects of thought ? When they hear of the death of 
a playmate, or when in mortal illness they are made to com- 
prehend that they are soon to die, and leave their parents and 
companions, they talk of God, and Jesus, and heaven, and 
their already departed friends, in the very manner in which 

L 
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grown persons talk of definitely expected persons, places, or 
possessions, of their worldly prospects. This is, as authoritative 
examples show, the very kind, and should be the degree, of 
faith's confidence of things hoped for, and persuasion of things 
not seen. If it be said that a child's faith is not the faith 
required of us, which must be a reasoning faith, and not a mere 
reflection of what we are told, is not the just and instructive 
answer to this, that the faith of grown persons has, when it is 
acquired in mature life, to be a reasoning faith, partly because 
they have to reason iack over ground which they have lost ; 
having to bring themselves to feel the reality and the import- 
ance of the things told them in God's word, by a laborious 
expulsion of the false impressions, and a difficult victory over 
the erroneous inclinations, which worldly life, acting upon a 
fallen nature, has produced within them, antagonistic to the 
things of God ? , They have to be " converted, and become as 
little children." The proper condition of faith, its only healthy 
state, the attainment therefore which it has to make, is that 
of being impressed and affected by the things of God as soon 
as we comprehend them, believing at once, like a child, without 
any " slowness of heart." 
Faith of 6. Just such an unhindered realising of the unseen things 
of wit^ **^ of God is that exemplified by the " cloud of witnesses." They 
are shown to us contemplating the dififerent subjects of their 
faith as matter-of-course realities, they having been promised 
by God. Their thoughts are not speculative, but definitely 
expectant. They look for promised events and individuals just 
as children count upon the promises of their parents, however 
unconnected they may be with any appearances of their pre- 
sent world of procuring causes. Thus Noah looked forward for 
a hundred and twenty years to a flood destroying all life on 
the earth. Abraham left all, to be a pilgrim looking to the 
five hundred years distant inheritance ; through the seed, first 
improbable (Gen. xviii.), next impossible (chap, xxii) So 
Isaac contemplated the distinct earthly futures of his two sons ; 
Jacob the political fortunes of the yet unborn tribes his sons 
were to found ; and Joseph looked on through four centuries 
to the Exodus, and the interment of his bones in the promised 
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land With such simplicity of faith did Moses and Joshua 
and the Judges expect — ^what their eyes never were to see — 
particular events of the deliverance and subsequent progress 
of Israel towards the possession of Canaan. The martyrs 
refused deliverance from their terrible sufferings, at the price 
of apostasy, looking with undoubting expectation to their 
rising from the dead to a better life. 

7. A feature of entirely childlike faith, showing the most Chiid-faith 
concentrated form of realising, presents itself in some of the JSnaf 
recorded cases ; that of contemplating not only the actual, dis- ^®*^*^^^- 
tinct existence of the believed-in things, but the believer's own 
personal connection with them — a connection, persuasion, feel- 
ing, or whatever it may be named, of personal union of some 
one kind or another with a personally conceived God — a God 
of distinct historical position and affections. What more im- 
presses itself on the imagination in realising Noah's feelings, as i 
the hundred years passed on fruitless of any result to his warn- 
ings, than that his soul must have had a growing sense of be- 
coming alone with God on the earth — passing from connection 
of being or life with all of mankind into union with God alone, 
his hiding-place in the coming storm, the Lord and the salva- 
tion of his obedient soul ? Moses' isolation in the centre of 
the Egjrptian court, in the solitudes of Horeb, and in the camp 
of the murmuring people, is similarly a dark background on 
which stands out his true life of conscious supporting union 
with Jehovah, whose servant, spoken with face to face, he was. 
Perhaps that union of faith is most instructively recognisable 
in Abraham's going forth from his country and from his father's 
house to his announced life of a strangerwith God in the world — 
looking through five himdred years to the nearest rest promised 
for his seed in the land to which he went ; and rest in God alone 
for him and his descendants until then. Yet more impressive 
is the conscious separation from all human life and all earthly 
good, and union to God alone in possible life afterwards, that 
we must read in his going forth to the terrible three days' 
journey, to leave his only child, his unsuspecting son, the heir 
of the promises, dead on the lonely mountain even at God's 
command. The sense of such union of affection and support 
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and spirit is the fundamental idea put into our imagination of 
Enoch's life by his walking with God and disappearing from 
earthly scenes, " because God took him." Have we not the 
same picture of Abel thinking not of right service or reason- 
able sacrifice, or of judging for himself at all, but of God's 
will as all he had to think about or look to ? The faith of 
Jephthah and Samson and Barak and Gideon, it has been 
already suggested, was an impelling and upholding feeling of a 
personal connection with Jehovah for a definite purpose. The 
faith with which we are to think of the origin of the worlds, 
the first illustration given in Hebrews xi., has for its central 
thought this union of our very existence with God by the 
most intimate connection of creation — the thought that our 
visible being and all the worlds that surround our observant 
reasoning life were called out of the unseen by His word. 
This same element of union, theoretically the centre thought 
of Christian faith, whose symbols are the union of the newborn 
babe hungering for its pure milk, the union of branch with tree 
grown or engrafted — this union by relationship, adoption, and 
new creation, whose closeness of connection is likened to that 
of the divine Father and Son — ^we find the centre thought of 
Paul's faith, in which he says, " For me to live is Christ ; " "I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me " — " Christ formed with- 
in you," " dwelling in your hearts by faith." 
Emotion in .8. The emotional element of faith, inferred from Scripture 
fartS language and the analogy of human life, is very distinctly seen in 
the Scriptural examples — the believing with the heart. What 
place are we to expect to find emotion holding relative to rea- 
soning in Scriptural faith, considering the analogy of human 
affections given to guide us in understanding what faith is ? 
We have considered one aspect, the simplicity, of the primordial 
least fallen faith of human relationships — ^that of little children : 
how their faith follows inmiediately upon the little reasoning 
that is needed to set the authority of their believed-in facts be- 
fore them. A higher instrumentality, however, than reason, pro- 
duces much of that faith. Certainly children do not rely npon the 
constant care of their parents, because they reason with them- 
selves that it is safe to confide. But take, as more relevant to 
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reasoning faith, cases of afFection in mature life — ^life burdened 
with disturbing experience, bringing on slowness of heart to 
believe. It is not a laboured proof that our friend is true 
which at any trying time makes us turn to him in faith for 
relief. A wife does not day by day formally think over the 
moral securities she has for her husband's afifection. The faith 
has another hold besides intellectual argument. In many 
cases reason has in previous experience, with differing celerity 
of thought, and therefore of consciousness, gone through its i 

diverse tasks of considering the permanency or the guarantees 
of the feithfulness of the trusted ones, but the amount of evi- 
dence sought has been exceedingly various ; and after an ex- 
perience which the heart more than the mind has felt sufiB- 
cient, the heart takes to itself this work of inference, and waits 
not for the steps reason would have to take ; and it overrules 
the temporary difl&culties which bare reasoning stumbles at, 
by some indescribable means — ^perhaps by the unconscious rapid 
use of former experiences, or abiding feelings which they have 
left behind them, but evidently sometimes, as in the case of 
children, by something which is not the fruit of experience. 

9. Just such a process of the heart's quick feeling and act- Examples 
ing, not upheld by immediate reason, and refusing to be hind- with the 
ered by it, is what we read of in Scriptural examples. An 
early instance is Abraham's intercession for Sodom (Gen. xviii. 
17-33). The temerity of that prayer makes the flesh thriU as 
we read on its encroaching and encroaching petitions. A strong 
heart, holding fast its sureness of Jehovah's exceeding great 1 

merciful love to man, must have repeatedly put down the fear 
which reason cannot but have forced up in the man's heart, 
speaking as Abraham spake on that day to God. We can see 
this thrice at least in the language of verses 30, 31, and 32. 
What but a belief of the heart in Jehovah's faithful promise, 
rising above all the disabilities of reasoning — ^hoping more 
than against hope — against seeming possibility — ^led the patri- 
arch afterwards out those three long days of tried faith to bum 
in sacrifice to Jehovah the childless son by whom He had 
promised him to be the father of many nations ? Through 
what fearful conflict of reasoning must his heart-faith in Jeho- 
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vah's perfection of holiness and love and wisdom have trod- 
den its way, as with garments rolled in blood, to be able to 
believe that he conld have heard aright the command to offer 
to Him a human sacrifice — ^that He, the God of goodness, 
would have commanded him to kill his own son as a 
service to Him! When the father could rise up from his 
vision to do it, and that not in an instant of terrible ecstasy, 
but having to contemplate it during the journey of three days, 
with his son by his side, questioning him in his ignorance, 
" Where is the lamb for the bumt-ofFering ? " what clinging to 
the Invisible, whom he had once seen face to face, must have 
sustained his pierced and bleeding but not blinded heart in 
that dark treading of the wine-press alone ! Job's exclama- 
tion of faith in the sure faithfulness of Grod, who knew his 
heart, " Though He slay me, I will trust in Him," was a protest 
of the heart against all the human reasonings of his friends 
upon what man for his deservings should expect from God. 
Eeasoning on the pase before him should have deterred Moses 
from more than one of his intercessions in the wHdemess for 
the backsliding people ; which yet he made with a strength of 
heart-trust, a boldness like that of a child or servant who can- 
not offend, which was well-pleasing to Jehovah. The language 
of faith to be read in the Psalms so generally is the language 
of reasoning, but of reasonings which are the heart's own com- 
binations. " Thy love is better than life, therefore shall my lips 
praise thee." " Thy loving-kindness is before mine eyes, and I 
have walked in thy truth." " Thou art my God," is the expression 
of one who has come nearer to God than bare argument could 
come. " When my father and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up," is an assured faith anticipating the grace 
described in Isaiah's promise, " Can a mother forget her suck- 
ing child . . . she may forget, yet will I not forget thee," 
but one as clearly beyond the merely rational inferences which 
best human affection can exercise. The 91st Psalm gives a 
picture of faith in God's providence, which goes forth beyond 
all the bounds which the expectations of mere intellect woidd 
see — with a freedom of expectation, an uncontrolled consigning 
of the form of desired good to God's wise love which belongs only 
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to the heart's imconditioning confidence in the love and loving 
choice of those whose favour, and not their gifts, is its life. 
The longest of the Psalms is a large diversified informal com- 
muning, fitting either a wise or a wayfaring man, of the experi- 
ence of a life of faith — ^the heart living with God in a union of 
dependence, confidence, desire, sufficiency, oneness of spirit, 
likest of all things to the Christian formula of faith, " Abide in 
me, and let my words abide in you." 

It is in the case of God's nearest manifestation of love, which 
came close to mankind's sight and touch in a human life like 
the love of body and soul and spirit of one of their own kind, 
that we should most expect to see instances of this belief of 
the heart absorbing and subordinating the slower insight of 
man's intellect ; and the expectation will not be disappointed. 
Such was generally the faith of those who sought Jesus' 
miracles. It was a faith which intruded beyond the warrant 
of precedents, and persevered in beseeching Him through the 
discouragement of great difficulties and against the opposition 
of those most likely to make the suppliants fear refusal Two 
examples, however, are eminently illustrative : those of the 
Sjrrophoenician woman and the sisters of Lazarus. For some 
reason unexplained, but resulting in priceless encouragement 
to all after-times, it was His purpose to try the faith of the 
heathen mother by all the discouragements which reason or 
sympathy could well bring upon her ; but the trial served well 
to illustrate for our help how the belief of the heart is to hope 
against hope, and say, " Though He slay me, I will trust in 
Him," clinging to His loving-kindness against all mere rea- 
sonable representations of want of warrant to trust, or even 
appearance of designed refusal. Matthew gives the story most 
fully (chap. xv. 21-28). Her maternal affection, tried by her 
daughter's agonies under demoniacal possession, having to turn 
from all hope of relief by ordinary human means as vain, had 
been drawn or driven to think strongly upon accounts, that had 
travelledacross the borders of Galilee into Tyre, of a Jew who was 
doing miracles of kindest healing to all in Judaea and Samaria 
and Galilee. She knew how every Jew held her race, and all 
but the worshippers of Jehovah at Jerusalem, in despite or 
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worse aversion, and would refuse to show kindness to any such 
as she was ; but she believed, or it was borne in upon her heart, 
that He who could do what she had heard of, could she but 
come to His presence, would be greater in His compassion than 
those thoughts of man, however inveterate or reasonable. She 
had, with the quick learning of the needy hearing of a deliverer, 
heard of the divine character or mission of " the Son of David," 
the title by which some receivers of His greatest miracles had 
called upon Him, and she came to Him appealing to Him by the 
name of promise, " Have mercy upon me, Lord, thou Son 
of David; my daughter is grievously vexed with a deviL" 
Perhaps the very fact of His entering or so nearly entering the 
heathen land, though so privately as it was, gave her courage 
of heart (perhaps it was so meant) to rise up when she heard of 
it and go to Him. If it did, her heart must have been thrown 
back into the chill pain that comes with disappointment when 
it aggravates the desolation of helpless suffering, relief from 
which was looked for. The Being whom she heard of as sym- 
pathy itself — He who was spokeii of everywhere as the healer 
of all, the comforter who never refused comfort — answered her 
not a word, but seems to have turned and walked away from 
her. His strange disregard of her anguished cry, a disregard 
so pointed and so different from all that He had ever shown to 
others, would have killed all merely reasoning hope. Hers 
must have been a " hope against hope ;" she clung to her prayer 
and to Him. Her evident condition of misery affected the 
disciples, who on other occasions repeatedly manifested no 
overflowing sympathy for distress ; or they may have wished to 
get rid of her importunity; and even against His manifest 
turning away His ear from her petition they came to plead for 
her. " They came to Him and besought Him, saying. Send 
her away, for she crieth after us." When they received the 
answer for her, more forbidding than that strange disregard, " I 
am not sent but to the lost sheep of Israel," it silenced them, 
if it was in compassion that they spoke, but her hope woul4 not 
be put to death. She must have seen their blank look of sur- 
prise — ^theirs who knew Him, and could judge what approach 
could be made to Him. Her heart held fast by what she had 
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heard of His sympatliy, and it arose to beseech Him only the 
more vehemently. She had probably been, after her first 
paralysing shock, halting behind, only crying forth her heavy- 
laden prayer. She came up again after them to His presence, 
and prostrated herself before Him, saying, " Lord, help me." 
Sore beyond mere reason's power to bear up under was 
the answer that she was to get when He at last spoke 
directly to herself, but spoke in words so terribly different in 
spirit from all she had ever heard of the healer and consoler. 
" He answered her and said. It is not meet to take the children's 
bread and to cast it to dogs.*' What words could like these 
crash a soul that could only reason with itself? And it was 
not the answer of reason that she gave, but a true device of the 
heart, at once going round about all the difficulties of reason 
with some happy taking hold of a word let fall by the besought 
and trusted though refusing One. "Truth, Lord," she said, " for 
it is the crumbs the dogs eat, which fall from the master's 
table." He tried her no farther. He stopped the revealing 
discipline of heart which brought her, the first fruits of the 
Gentile world, to look so closely on Him, and know what 
faith she could have in Him, and He said to her, " woman, 
great is thy faith ; be it unto thee even as thou wilt." The be- 
lief of the l^eart which appeared in the sisters of Lazarus 
was of a different type. It was not a newborn inspira- 
tion, rising in an hour when sore need and unlooked-for 
opportunity met, and making fast quick use of tidings of Jesus* 
widely exercised power and compassion to encourage the help- 
less heart to come to Him for help. Theirs was a faith which 
had settled itself down in their hearts during many months of 
a strange happiness they had passed through in intercourse 
with His more than earthly wisdom and attractiveness. It 
was a faith that did not speak much except within, but it sat 
much at His feet to listen to Him, or took itself up with 
ministering to Him in silent service and honouring, and did 
not express in words their necessities or their strong desires 
to Him, even in the time of utmost need, feeling that He 
would know and would do all that love should. When death 
was approaching their brother, they sought the help of their 
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friend by this message only, " Lord, behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick." No word of complaint or request they sent 
from Bethany thirty miles beyond Jordan, where He was 
sojourning, sure that that message would bring Him who 
loved Lazarus. This faith in His readiness of affection was 
tried by seeming neglect. "Jesus abode three days in the 
place where He was," and death, and even the grave, held their 
brother before his friend arose to go to Bethany, Yet behold 
how the silent heart of each held fast its faith in Him, 
and questioned not why He had not come to save, but, 
even with the forbidding hand of death holding back all rea- 
son's power to hope, still spoke to itself of His love and His 
power. " Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had not 
died,'* was the thought that still filled their hearts. It was aU 
that Martha said, when, hearing that He was come, she went 
out to meet Him, leaving her younger grief-oppressed sister 
with their kind neighbours in the house ; and when they came 
to bid Mary go out to Him, she spoke to Him but the same 
words, "Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had not 
died." How true heart-words were those words of undefining 
petition, unprescribing trust — ^trust even when He did slay 
instead of healing ! Other words were to follow, how high 
above all the courage of reasoning, yet a pure reasoning ; only 
one of the heart cleaving to God as a little child's heart, not 
of the mind building for itself hopes whose growth men 
would recognise. Lazarus was in the grave four days. Martha 
herself had realised and spoken of the dissolution then cer- 
tainly reducing his body to corruption, yet she added the 
words — ^indefinite and meaningless to rational thought alone, 
but how full of meaning as the words of her clinging to Jesus for 
help, she knew not of what kind, a faith startlingly marvellous 
when interpreted by the result — " But even now I know that 
whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God will give it thee." He 
answered the unexpressed but understood appeal of the heart's 
faith — ^which was one surely called forth by His own Spirit 
savingly communing with her spirit, and helping her infirmity 
so to believe in His divine power and grace — with the promise, 
" Thy brother shall rise again." Her faith was but partly de- 
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finite, paxtly grasped with conscious firmness ; and true to all 
human nature's experience of infirmity in the emotions of its 
faith, she began immediately to shrink from laying hold of the 
definite blessing, and to put it far off to the time of all the 
bereaved's blessedness. " I know that he shall rise again at 
the resurrection, at the last day." But her soul, though she 
knew it not, was ready to receive all ; and He that was mighty 
to save strengthened her with the reproach of love wherewith 
God and man, God's child, alike strengthen failing faith. " Said 
I not unto thee, that if thou wouldst believe thou shoiddst see 
the glory of God ?" " I am the resurrection and the life : he 
that believeth in me, though he be dead, shall live; and he 
that liveth and believeth in me shall never die. Believest thou 
this ? And she said. Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the world." 

10. The verification of the conclusions come to in Chapters Completed 
II., v., and VI., by comparison with recorded examples, which faiS! 
has now been hastily gone over in the histories of patriarchal 
and Hebrew faith, and faith in the visible Saviour, should be 
practicable in the case of Christian faith, the completed reli- 
gious faith which contemplates Christ no longer seen. The 
faith accordingly which we can see in the disciples after He 
had *' gone away," and the faith which they direct in all who 
believe through their word, is one, the elements of which are 
those above described — a thinking of facts belonging to the 
personal history of God manifest in flesh; realising "things" 
now that they are no longer seen, things of performance or 
promise or manifestation of character ; and thinking on them 
with a reasoning which is not of the intellect alone, but of the 
heart. His own direction to man's faith was, " Abide in me, 
and I in you." Who was the " I " and the " me" ? Necessarily 
that very Jesus whom the writers of the Gospels knew by face 
and voice and manner of affection and behaviour to them — the 
Jesus we know " by their words," that personal uniquely indi- 
vidual Eedeemer, the Son of God become for our sakes the Son 
of man — ^the human-hearted Messiah who grew up from a 
human infancy in our sight in favour with God and with man. 
It can be no indefinite Godhead set before our conception by 
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reasoning on doctrinal attributes, but the Jesus of history, the 
Jesus of fulfilled prophecy, of minute biography, and of a defi- 
nitely promised future. "To have Him ever before us," to 
" endure as seeing Him, now He is invisible," is to have in 
habitual, most facile, or rather haunting] remembrance, a his- 
tory — a mass of illustrations of personal qualities and relative 
affections ; words of grace and truth ; miraculous helps of all 
temporal needs, typical of awaiting spiritual and eternal salva- 
tions — a mass of divine facts become human, which the heart 
fuses into a beloved portrait, which it can fill up with affecting 
details on the call of any individual need or desire of faith 
faster than the unmoved intellect. "What is it to have " Christ 
dwelling in our hearts by faith," " formed in us," " in us, the 
hope of glory," when the Spirit has glorified Him by taking 
of His and showing unto us ? What Christ can be in us but 
the historical Jesus of Nazareth, whom alone we have been 
taught — God manifest in flesh, distinctly realised from the 
words of those who companied with Him ; realised, and, though 
yet unseen by us, ready to be recognised; an individual 
being surrounded with distinct facts of hope, which are to be 
inherited jointly mth Him, in " union " with Him, in a place 
prepared for us hy Him, in His and our Father's house, a 
divine and human heaven, clearly described in outline to us 
in Heb. xii.? What is it in the mean time to "believe on Him, 
and not let our heart be troubled " ? — ^the direction He gave at 
the end of His familiarly-known human life ( John xiv. 1). He 
explained immediately that to know Him was to know the 
invisible Father, and that they should have known Him in 
the long time He had been with them. To " believe in " Him 
thus now must be to think of Him in terms of the Gospel narra- 
tives of His sayings and deeds ; to think with heart-assuring 
thoughts of His definite help, of no general but particular 
perfectly instructed sympathy in any class of troubles from 
without, and in any fears from within, arising from sinless weak- 
nesses — ^the help and sympathy brought recognisably to faith's 
sight by facts of His sufferings, tribulations, and weaknesses 
of the same kind. Paul's new life was lived by this histori- 
cally-instructed faith (GaL ii. 20), a faith holding fast a per- 
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sonal union with Christ the Son of God, who loved him and 
gave Himself for him. The historical love of Christ con* 
strained him to live unto Him (2 Cor. v. 15) — Him realised in 
a particular manner, Him " who died for us and rose again." 
Peter exhibits to us faith advancing on the path of holiness to 
heaven in constant sight of the historical Jesus — Jesus of' 
a past and of a future alike definite. " Whom having not seen 
ye love ; in whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory, receiving 
the end of your faith, the salvation of your souls " (1 Pet. i. 8-9). 
" Through the knowledge of Him who hath called us to glory 
and virtue . . . are given unto us exceeding great and precious 
promises, that by these ye might be partakers of the divine 
nature, having escaped the corruption that is in the world 
through lust" (2 Pet. i. 4). John's thoughts were heart- 
rejoicing thoughts of closest relationship, that of "sons" to 
God, the future gloriousness of which was not yet conceivable 
by him, but was all embraced in promised closeness of place 
and nature to the personal Jesus, whose beloved disciple he 
had been. "We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is ; and every man that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself, even as He is pure " (1 John iii. 2-3). 

11. A verifying illustration by Scriptural language, doctrinal Venfica- 
or practical, of more minute parts of the process of faith, has the process 
been interspei-sed in the foregoing chapters. Let the following w ®^®^' 
short consecutive comparison be added. 

12. The first step of faith in the things of God — ^viz., arrested Arrested 
attention leading to remembrance, consideration, and intellec- 
tual conviction — ^was the reason of Jehovah's "getting Himself 
honour upon Pharaoh," and of the systematic providence by 
which He afterwards made " the nations know themselves to 

be but men," and acknowledge that there is a God that 
" judgeth on the earth." Israel's shortcoming in this readiness 
of perception or remembrance was reproached as v/nbelie/ 
throughout their early history ; e.g., Deut. i. 32, Ps. IxxviiL 
22, 32, and Ps. cvi. 24 In the New Testament it is the 
explanation of Paul's words (1 Cor. xiv. 22), "Tongues are 
for a sign, not to them which believe, but to them which 
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beUeve not ; " and of the wayside hearers' failing to attain 
the faith that cometh by hearing (Mat. xiii 19). In our 
Lord's language "little faith" meant want of observation 
(Mat. xvi 9), and want of consideration (Mat. viii. 26). 

Thinkmg 13. That the intellectual process of the believer's acquiring 
faith is his own thinking upon facts of Grod's love, universal, 
national, or personal, appears universally in the Psalms, the 
fullest Scriptural collection of examples of the practice of 
faith, and in Paul's chosen illustrations of faith in Heb. xi. 
The "faith of God's elect" (Titus i. 1), the ''faith delivered 
to the saints " (Jude 3-7), the faith preached by Stephen to 
the Jewish court (Acts vii.), and by Paul to the synagogues 
and his Greek audiences, was essentially bodies of definite 
facts. 

impres- 14. The proper result of contemplating the things of God — 

sion. Appro- • • • • X • i? j.T_ 'I- J. J • J. - 

ciatio^ VIZ., impression, appreciation of their character and importance, 
Son^ and reeognition of their affinity to man's conscious condition 
—is the meaning of faith widely in the Scriptures, Gen. xlv. 
26 ; Isa. liiL 1-3 ; 2 Kings xvii. 14 ; Jonah iii. 5 ; Luke v. 
19 ; John ii. 11, iii. 18, iv. 50, v. 46, vii. 48, viii 24, 32, 
xi 45 ; 2 Tim. ii 13. Unseeing eyes, unhearing ears, hearts 
that could not be impressed, was the prophesied unbelief of 
the Jews (Mat. xiii 14), and that condemned in heathens 
(Rom. i. 20). The unbelief of Aaron and Moses at the rock 
(Num. XX. 12) was failure to appreciate the honour due to 
Jehovah in their action. The unbelief of the Lord's brethren 
(John vii. 5) and of the Pharisees (v. 38-47) was not recognis- 
ing His divine character; the cause in the Pharisees being 
that their minds did not value His Father's praise, but were 
engrossed by desire for honour from man. Nicodemus's failure 
in faith was failure to recognise Jesus' description of the 
motions of the Spirit, which He called earthly things, rudi- 
mentary matters of spiritual perception. Extensively in John's 
writings faith includes recognition of the congruity of the 
things revealed with man's conscious condition. The Psalms 
largely illustrate the same condition of faith. They are rich 
in the language of affinity, attraction, appropriation. "My 
God" — "my portion" — "my soul thirsteth for Thee" — "in 
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the multitude of my thoughts within me Thy comforts deUght 
my souL" The necessity of subjective preparation to recognise 
divine truth is systematically taught in the New Testament — 
by our Lord, John iii. 19, 20 ; — ^by Paul, requiring believers to 
be " rooted and grounded in love ** in order to study success- 
fully God's love, the subject of faith (Eph. iii 17), and associ- 
ating real "unfeigned faith" with a "pure heart and a good 
conscience " (1 Tim. i. 5) ; and assigning as the reason of the 
Jews* failure to " profit by hearing the word of God,'* that they 
were not " mixed with those that hear it," i,e., not in spiritual 
afiinity with the whole body of the children of God, an exact 
description of the Jews' proud, conceited separatism, their 
national sin and stumbling-block (Heb. iv. 2) ; — ^by James 
(iL 22), describing Abraham's faith as being perfected, exer- 
cised, disciplined to perfectness, by his faithfulness, "his 
works." Compare 2 Thess. ii. 10 and Eom. i. 17-21 for 
spiritual affinity associated with belief and unbelief. 

15. The intercourse of the heart implied in this spiritual Thinking 
attraction to the matters of faith's intellectual contemplation J^art. 
— ^the possession of the thinker's heart by these, filling it with 
consciousness that comes in emotional reveries, accesses of in- 
tense thought, mnsings not always conscious, so making a hid- 

den life within the life which is visible to others, a life only 
sometimes impressing its existence upon observers— appears 
very much in the Psalms ; e.^., Ps. xxiii., xxiv., xxx., xlii., li., 
xxxiv. 8, IxxiiL 23-28, cxii. 1, 4, 7. Isaiah describes richly 
this life of the heart in God in his twenty-sixth chapter. In 
apostolic descriptions believing " fills the believer with peace 
and joy " (Eom. xv. 13). It is a reasoning of the heart (Eom. 
X. 10), an admiring contemplation (2 Thess. i. 10), making 
riches of inward enjoyment (2 Cor. iv. 6-15, James ii. 5), in 
which the heart " sings to itself of its happiness, and makes 
melody to the Lord" (EpL v. 19). 

16. The idea inseparable from faith's being a thinking of Faith not 
the heart upon the things of God— that it is characteristically ^g^^ o?* 
not an act, but a state of the believer's spirit — is included in ®p"^*» 
faith's expressions in a great mass of cases throughout the 
Psalms, and in the subjective notices of it in the New Testa- 
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ment; e,g,, 1 John iii 24; 2 Cor. v. 5-8. The key-note of 
Christian exhortation to faith is, ''Abide in Me, and I in 
you : " " if a man abide not in Me, he is cast forth as a branch, 
and is withered" (John xv. 4-6). It is called the "work'* of 
God (John vl 29), the business God gives to man's life, man's 
occupation in serving Him, the habit of all religious life — ^''we 
walk by faith, not by sight " (2 Cor. v. 7). It is an essentially 
seK-developing thing, habitual thoughts going out into virtue, 
and that into inquiry, &c. (2 Pet i. 5-9). It is a " patient work *' 
(Jas. i. 3), a process of overcoming " the world " (2 John v. 4), 
an acquisition of which good men are " full," as were Stephen 
and Barnabas; and men fail in from having "no root in 
themselves" (Matt, xiii 21) ; a thing in which they must be 
"settled," "established," not ''going back" (Heb. x. 38, 39). 
The faith of the Thessalonians and the Eomans, which became 
famed abroad among the churches, must have been a condition 
abiding enough to be well recognised. 
deaUng 17. That the condition of believing — the "thinking" of 

finite ^ faith— deals with all manner of definite remembrances and 
Md"^- anticipations, and also with an indefinite mass of thoughts 
finite trust producing a state of peace properly called "trust" in God 
(Isa. xvi 3), is abundantly verified in Scripture. Hebrews xL 
is a catalogue of cases of faith having specific objects. This 
was the faith generally required by Jesus fix)m the receivers 
of His miraculous healings. Christian faith has to contem- 
plate a definite prospect of resurrection, and heavenly life, and 
sanctifying help from 'God fitted to individual needs. Indefinite 
trust, for felt or foreseen occasions of need, placed in a defi- 
nitely realised Person, the Lord Jehovah their strength and 
song, and ever becoming their salvation, was the common com- 
plexion of the Old Testament saints' language of faith ; Ps. 
xxviL 13, xxxvii. 5, xL 4, bad. 5, cxli. 8 ; Isa. xii 2 ; Dan. 
vi. 23 ; Hab. iii. 17-19. It was such faith as Jesus, in John xiv. 
1, makes faith in Him now to be — ^which is to be trust in a 
definite forgiveness (Gal. iii. 22), and trust for all special suppli- 
cations (John xiv. 13), but also for all watchful care (John 
xiv. 18 ; 2 Tim. i 12 ; 1 Pet iv. 19), beyond what the truster 
can ask or is able to think of definitely (Eph. iii 20). 
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18. Diversity in attainment, capacity, and matter of most Diversity 
frequent contemplation, which should appear in the thinking ^dmanner 
of faith since it comprehends special trusts, and an indefinite o^^^^ught. 
state of peace and joy in God, nurtured by endlessly different 
exercises, is amply recognised in Scripture language; e,g,y 

Paul's picture of the human and divine education of faith 
(Eph.iii. 16-19), his "helping" of the Corinthians' faith (2 
Cor. i 24, X. 15), his language about the "weak in faith" 
(Rom. xiv. 1) contrasted with those of comprehensive faith 
(Rom. xiv. 22 and 1 Tim. iv. 3), about the " strong in faith," 
the "steadfast," the "established" in faith, the "proportion 
of faith" possessed by prophesiers or teachers (Rom. xii. 6). 
Diversity of ruling thought is the connecting link of Heb. xi., 
and of many trusts, all called by the one name of faith, which 
our Lord required or recognised in the objects of His miracles. 
The spiritual "gift" of faith is classed among gifts whose 
prominent characteristic is diversity (1 Cor. xii. 9). 

19. The divine operation in the production of faith is doc- Divine 
trinally taught in, e.^., 2 Thess. i. 11 and ii. 17, contra ii. 11 ; °^™ *^ 
in the rich description in Eph. i. 17, ii 10 ; a help corre- 
sponding to man's progress of acquired capacity — " from faith 

to faith " (Rom. i. 17). It is necessarily to be inferred from 
the imiversal connection of faith with the "Word of God," its 
" coming by " hearing the Word of God (Rom. x. 17), the '' word 
dwelling richly" in the believer (CoL'iii. 16), "incorruptible 
seed " of which he is " bom again " (1 Pet. i. 23), " working 
effectually in them that believe" (1 Thess. ii 13); from the 
purpose of " the law " (Gal. iii. 23), and from our Lord's re- 
quirements as to His own "words" (John xv. 7, xiv. 26, 
xvii 8, &c.) The Psalms largely illustrate this feature of the 
practice of faith, the experience of divine co-operation. The 
common subject of the longest of them is the believer's habit 
of seeking faith by the Word of God, and God teaching it to 
man's spirit. 

20. The beginning and the end of the education of faith, Conscious 

-I. v* •% X. iij • £> connection. 

i^nat may be in general terms called a consciousness of con- 
nection with God — a connection of our being and our life of 
soul with (Jod, apprehended through all kinds of welcome and 

M 
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unwelcome consciousness — is an idea declared in much of the 
most authoritative — i.e., the directly divine — Slanguage of the 
Scriptures respecting faith, and is the element which gives a 
uniting meaning, a common character, to all cases of faith, 
whether destructive or productive of peace, as the believing of 
devils (James iL 19), the terrors of guilty men (Rev. vi. 16), and 
the comfort of habitual trust (Ps. Ixxiii 23). The conscious 
connection is illustrated in all diversities up to spiritual union. 
In unwelcome faith, the feeling of connection with the dreaded 
object was exemplified by Pharaoh and the hostile nations of 
Canaan. A connection of direct help, or infused power for a 
special purpose, is the faith we must recognise Samson and 
Jephthah to have been conscious of. The power of working 
miracles (Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 21) comprehended a similar 
manner of fiedth, sometimes but not always associated with a 
higher spiritual condition of heart (1 Cor. xiii. 2). Associated 
with a higher moral subjective, faith exhibits> the conscious- 
ness of a union of sympathy in such cases as Mark v. 36, Matt, 
ix. 21. The fact of such a connection of sympathetic depen- 
dence on the one side and support on the other is the truth 
taught by the metaphors of the vine and its branches, the olive 
and its ingrafted bough, the body fitly framed making in- 
crease together, the living stones of the building of which 
Christ is the chief comer-stone. The consciousness of such a 
union is the lesson contained in the metaphors of human rela- 
tionship, original and adopted, and especially in the metaphor 
of the sucking child (1 Pet. ii 2). The believer's conscious- 
ness of such a sympathetic union with the head and the body 
of Christ is necessary to make intelligible our Lord's principal 
discourse on His people's connection with Him (John xiv.), 
which, however, it fills with rich and appreciated meaning. 
It is the interpreting idea requu^ed by John's first epistle ; by 
all the didactic or illustrative language respecting Christ in 
the believer with which Paul's writings abound — eg,, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 5 and Col. ii 6-10 ; and by all the language of reciprocity 
which distinguishes the Scriptures' manner of speaking of the 
believer's connection with God. The fact that the word for 
" faith " has also the import of " faithfulness," is illustrative of 
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the manner of all the affections of the divine life ; which are 
essentially affections not bestowed or received as between beings 
distinctly separated and independent, but interchanged, and 
needed to be so on both sides, as the enjoyment and support 
of a natural union which cannot be broken or intermitted but 
with suffering. A union that must be conscious pervades 
CoL i and ii It is spoken of expressively in Paul's expe- 
rience (GaL ii. 20) : " I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me : and the life that I now live in the flesh I live " (not in 
the flesh anxiously given up to, having my conversation in, the 
things of the flesh, but) " in the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave Himself for me " (consciously enjoying, 
given up to, the pleasure and security of His love and saving 
help). — Compare 1 Pet i 8, 2 Cor. v. 5-8, Phil, i 6, Ps. Ixiii., 
Jude 19-25. Less definitely reasoning, but strongly sympa- 
thetic, consciousness of the need and sufl&ciency of union to 
Jesus was the faith of two widely different cases among His 
personal followers (Mat. ix. 21, Luke vii. 38). James (i. 6) 
seems to make the imion of conscious dependence essential to 
the prayer of fiedth. Paul (2 Cor. x. 5) sets it forth as the true 
condition of a hearer. In Heb. iv. 2 he makes conscious union 
with the body of believers — ^being of one heart and sympathy 
with them — essential to profiting by the word of faith. — Com- 
pare Eph. iv. 11-13. The reader of the Psalms will recognise 
this consciousness of connective sympathy, appropriate de- 
pendence, reciprocal possession, relational oneness, spiritual 
assimilation, richly characterising their subjective language. 

The fact which is contained in this consciousness, that re- 
ligious faith contemplates one object continually — a person 
whom it thinks of directly in connection with all the facts of 
religious fear and love and salvation — a person who has been 
in this manner the object of all religious faith from the begin- 
ning of revelation — will be considered in the next chapter. 



. CHAPTER VIIL 

THE OBJECT OF FAITH. 

John viii. 58. — Before Abraham was, I am. 

Luke zxiv. 27. — Beginning at Moses and the prophets, He expounded unto 
them the things concerning Himself. 

Acts i. 11. — This same Jesus shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
Him go into heaven. 

Hbb. ziiL 8. — Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

The same 1. Thb subject of faith is, " God SO loved the world." The fact 
object of given to be thought of as proving and showing forth that great 
of all * love is, that " He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
*^®*' believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life " 
(John iii 16). That fact, looked forward to, beheld, and looked 
back upon, has been the matter of faith's thoughts from the 
beginning of God's love being revealed ; and so it comes to pass, 
that to all positions fix>m which mankind have looked unto 
God's love, the object that has been always before them has 
been, is, and will be. He whom we now think of as Jesus. 
When the patriarchs thought of the great promises, they " saw 
His day and were glad" (John viii 56), and "esteemed the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt" 
(Heb. xi. 26). When the men of " the fulness of times" looked 
upon the work of redeeming love, they beheld "Him that was to 
come" — Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God unto 
salvation, and who was " to come again," " this same Jesus," 
to " receive them unto Himself." When Christians look back 
or forward upon the ways of God with man, thinking upon the 
work of mercy and salvation from the promise of the seed of 
the woman to the preparing of the house of many mansions. 
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it is the same being of love who went about doing good among 
the generation of the fulness of times that they see from the 
beginning to the endless end, showing and promising redeem- 
ing love to Adam's race. The " same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever" (Heb. xiii. 8), it was He, "the only-begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father," that " declared " the Father to 
every period of fallen man's hearing the glad tidings as well 
as to the Jews of Pilate's tima 

2. Not the mere declarer or perfected manifestation of the Christ the 

XiOVo of 

love of Gk)d to man EHs coming from Adam's days to -that God. 
last " day of the Lord," when He shall come without sin unto 
salvation, is itself the love of Ood. The fact of Christ is the 
fact of which all other facts of God's so loving the world are 
parts, expositions, or consequences ; and so religious faith, the 
faith of salvation contemplating these, becomes, like all faith 
known in the authoritative analogy of family life, faith in a 
person — faith in the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 

3. The opening description of the Object of Christian faith Historical 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, " His Son, whom He hath ap- in Heb. i. 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also He made the worlds " 
(Heb. i 2), prepares and suggests the thought of this connec- 
tion of Jesus of Nazareth, the personal Christ, with the whole 
history of mankind's earth ; leading us to think of that history 

as embraced byj embosomed in, this great being, the " Son," 
the visible part of whose earthly connection with it was His 
coming to " purge our sins " (ver. 3). The writer in that pas- 
sage gives us to recognise as the central historical thought of 
his faith, that the person known as Jesus of Nazareth, the 
** Son in whom God spake " to mankind in the last days who 
had spoken by prophets in earlier times, is the same being 
who was the manifestation of God at the creation of visible 
things and will be at the consummation of that temporary 
condition, and is the upholder of that condition while it en- 
dures. The " heir of all things," by whom God " created the 
worlds," " who upholdeth all things by the word of His power," 
is He " in whom God spake to man," " who being the bright- 
ness of His glory, and the express image of His person, when 
He had purged our sins, s§4; down on the right hand of the 
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Majesty on high " (Heb. L 3). It is of immeasurable comfort 
to faith to be able to gather up all its thoughts of Grod's will 
and ways with mankind into this one assuring sight, Christ 
Jesus ; and behold the history of God's love made one in Him 
— ^the same love yesterday, to-day, and for ever — the things of 
it that took place in heaven and the things on earth and the 
things in the new heaven and the new earth, all one love assured 
and administered by one unchanging Saviour. The title of Pan- 
tocreator given to Christ in the worship of the Byzantine Church 
is a happier recognition of this truth than modem creeds contain. 
Human 4 When we carry with us the &ct that wherever, in the 

embiSced foU revelation of truth which New Testament Scripture con- 
^f^l^^' tains, the love of the heavenly Father to the race He made in 
"the Son." Hig own image is oflfered, expounded, or enforced, it is in terms 
of " Hjs Son," we see a peculiar importance in the history 
of human kind being thus all embosomed in a personal his- 
tory of " God's well-beloved Son " as itself part of that history. 
It is a historical contemplation, given to our faith, of the fact 
declared in words in 1 John iii 2, which gives a force of assur- 
ance beyond the force of words to that commissioned declara- 
tion : " Beloved, now are we the sons of God ; and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him ; for we shall see Him as He is." 
Man's present life is a part of the life of the Eternal Son, the 
well-beloved Son of God. " My Father, and your Father ;" 
" because I live, ye shall live also" (John xx. 17, xiv. 19), 
are words natural to it, belonging to our true condition, our 
condition now, and from the beginning, and for evermore. Our 
Saviour, the image of His glory, in whose image we were made, 
inseparably associated in our thoughts with the creation of our 
world, and of ourselves a part of that world, we are to associate 
in inseparable personality with all the history of providence. 
And we are to think of the human future by one essential char- 
acter, that of its being His anticipated possession — ^thinking of 
Him as the heir of all things, most prominently of all human 
things — His everlasting life identified with our kind new-created 
in His image — we, the many brethren, sons of Gk)d, of whom He 
is the first-bom — He the heir of aU things, of which we are to 



identity. 
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be joint-heirs with Him in God's newly blessed life— and that 
life " the restitution of all things" from an imposed " vanity" 
(Bom. viiL 20), a bondage of corruption under which creation 
groans and travails in pain until deliverance come to it when the 
adoption comes to the sons of God. The keeper of spiritual 
Israel, all human faithful life, stands at the beginning of time 
—the human world's portion of duration — ^''the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world;" at the end of time, the 
consummation of all things, He stands the same " Lamb which 
had been slain," the Object of heaven's adoration of redeeming 
love. 

5. Did faith need only, or did it chiefly profit by, theological Proof of 
proo^ that it is the Saviour of the Gospels that we read of in 
all previous times of revelation, under the diverse names of 
"the Angel of the Lord," "Jehovah," "the Angel of the cove- 
nant," and who was adored with such riches of aflfectional 
attributes by the patriarchs and the faithful of Israel, a suffi- 
cient proof is, the statement that " no man hath seen God at 
any time ; the only-begotten Son, who is" (0 cDi^, always is) "in 
the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him " (John i 18); 
and when "the mystery of godliness" — ^the formerly hidden 
object and source of all religious life — ^was a mystery no more, 
but had been " manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen 
of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, beUeved on in the world, 
and received up into glory" (1 Tim. iii. 16), He claimed the 
same names and showed the same attributes by which the 
near object of the patriarchs' and Israel's faith had made Him- 
self known— viz., « I AM " (John viii 58, Eev. i. 17). The 
appropriate comfort of faith, however, in the identity thus 
declared, is to be able to recognise the Saviour of the fulness 
of times from the beginning, along all the line of historical 
manifestations of God to holy men of old. The means of such 
an identification, by declaratory names, moral peculiarities, 
and phrases and incidents explained only by the appearing of 
Jesus, it is now proposed to point out generally. They seem 
ample enough for critical evidence, exceeding by much the 
amount of proof which is held as conclusive in other historical 
researches. 
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Wisdom 6. At the very beginning of God's work of love, the creation 
Word. * of a race He was also to redeem from misery to a new eternal 
life, the identification begins also. A comparison of the history 
and attributes of Wisdom in the 8th chapter of the Book of Pro- 
verbs with the language of the New Testament, and especially of 
the 1st chapter of John's Gk)spel, respecting Him who was called 
the " Wisdom of Grod," shows us, by manifestations of identity 
which would be enough and to spare of evidence in any 
historical question of identity, the future Saviour of the world, 
the impersonation of God's love to man, looking forward from 
the bosom of the Father to that manifestation of love; waiting 
to accomplish the work which He finished in the fulness of 
times. " The Lord possessed me in the beginning of His way, 
before His works of old" (Prov. viii 22). "In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God" (John i. 1). 
" When He prepared the heavens, I w«is there : when He set 
a compass upon the face of the depth : when He established 
the clouds above : when He gave to the sea His commandment : 
when He appointed the foundations of the earth : then was I 
by Him, as one brought up with Him : and I was daily His 
delight, rejoicing always before Him; rejoicing in the habitable 
part of His earth ; and my delights were with the sons of men. 
Now therefore hearken unto me " (Prov. viii. 27, &c.) " Whom 
He hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also He made the 
worlds ; who being the brightness of His glory, and the express 
image of His person " (Heb. i. 2, 3). " All thiogs were made by 
Him ; and without Him was not any thing made that was made. 
In Him was life ; and the life was the light of men " (John i. 3). 
" The only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father " 
(John i. 1 8). " This is my beloved Son ; hear ye Him " (Matt. 
xvii. 5). The remarkable phase of Jewish theology at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era noticed above (Chap. III. p. 49) — 
viz., the identifying of the Word of the Lord with Jehovah in 
the Old Testament — ^is a fact which it is relevant to refer to 
here, as indicating how the first Christians, the personal scho- 
lars of John, would understand his language as carrying back 
the personal history of Jesus to the beginning of human time. 
7. In the history of human salvation, inaugurated as de- 
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scribed in Prov. viii., we should expect to recognise Him who Human 
was the power of God and the wisdom of God, in the records anca^ 
of His very present helps to the objects of His love. Do we 
find anticipations of Jesus of Nazareth in Divine Love's early 
communion with man, when it came, as Jesus of Nazareth 
afterwards came, to bless, or promise, or save ? We do. We 
see foretastes given, earnests recorded, even of that charac- 
teristic assurance of saving love which the manifestation of 
Jesus was to mankind — the assumption of the fellow-feeling 
condition, God the Saviour coming to man in the very form 
and lineaments of his own kind. On three occasions, which 
we must look at as forepointing epochs in the history of God's 
selecting love of that race which was to bring the knowledge 
of His grace to all the peoples of the earth — 1st, when He 
came to tell Abraham of the immediate fulfilment of that 
promise of seed, the consummation of which was to be the 
accomplished salvation of men ; 2d, when He came to Jacob, 
the immediate father of the chosen family, to give him 
the name of divine honour, Israel, God's name for His own 
people; and 3d, when the fulness of times was come for 
the holy nation entering upon the conquest of the promised 
land, and He appeared before Jericho to Joshua, saying, "As 
the Captain of the Lord's host am I come " — He came as He 
came in the great fulness of times, in the form of man. And 
with the same human sympathies He came; the hearer of 
prayer to Abraham's marvellous intercession ; humbling Him- 
self to the weak estate of " His servant Jacob's *' human nature 
so as even to suffer the patriarch to wrestle as a man with 
Him and prevail ; taking, to uphold Joshua's faith, the burden 
of Israel's conflicts upon Himself, as now, the " Captain of our 
salvation," He takes ours. 
8. The identity of " The Word," the declarer of God to identifying 

titles 

men (John i. 18) in the fulness of times, with the old "mes- 
senger of Jehovah," *' the angel of His presence," the declarer 
of His love to representative men in the preparatory times, 
should be no surprise to us, but a thing we should miss if it 
were not taught, since we read of both bearing the name and 
surrounded with the attributes of God, and working alike as 
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the whole purpose of their manifestation among men, one 
peculiar work, that of man's Saviour. The identity is taught 
however. He whom Abraham received at the door of his tent 
in the plains of Mamre is called Jehovah throughout the nar- 
rative ; and the ''man" who wrestled with Jacob, Hosea teUs us 
(xii. 3-5), was "the Angel," "God," "the Lord God of hosts," 
"Jehovah." He was "the Angel" whose blessing Jacob in- 
voked upon the sons of Joseph, who had " redeemed the patri- 
arch himself from all evil " (Gen. xlviii 16). When the time 
came for Israel's deliverance from 'Egypt, the first words- that 
Moses heard (Exod. iii.) from " the Angel " (ver. 2), " Jehovah " 
(ver. 4), out of the midst of the fire, was a declaration of the 
identity of Israel's Saviour with the Saviour and friend of 
Abraham and Jacob : " I am the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob." And the next words spoken 
by the God of Abraham to the prophet, the incommunicable 
name I AM, carry on the declared identity to the divine pre- 
sence known to man in Judaea and Galilee, and to Him who 
shall sit on the throne in "the new heavens and the new 
earth." That name by which the pecidiar people were in all 
their wanderings and settlements to think of their deliverer 
and trust in Him, the name of eternal inherent existence, " I 
AM," was never repeated to human ears again after that first 
declaration of it until Jesus of Nazareth repeated it as His own 
attribute on earth — " Before Abraham was, I am " (John viiL 
58) ; and Jesus, exalted to the glory which His own are to 
behold and rejoice in for ever, declared Himself, " I am the 
Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the 
Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty" (Eev. i 8). How more clearly could declaratory 
evidence tell us that it is one being who is to be the beginning 
and the end, the first and the last object, of our faith's realising 
thoughts when thinking historically of God's saving love? 
How more distinctly could we have set before us "Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever," as the cen- 
tral fact of revelation, the fact ever present, the tree of right- 
eousness planted in the earth, whose sheltering branches and 
healing leaves all other facts of God's love are ? It is enough 
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of critical proof to identify the Jesus of the Gospels with the 
object of the patriarchs' faith, the " I AM " of Horeb and the " Je- 
hovah " of Israel And the Jehovah of Israel had no changed 
manifestation fix)m His revelation to Moses until the fulness of 
times. Isaiah (IxiiL 9) epitomises the history of Israel as being 
all a fulfilment of Jehovah's promise to Moses (Exod. xxxiii 
14) — " My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest;" and in identifying Israel's Saviour from Egypt with 
their Saviour from all succeeding troubles, he impressively sets 
before ns the same manner of salvation, all-comprehensive 
and all-sympathising, which belongs to Jesus of Kazareth 
alone : '* In all their affliction He was afflicted, and the angel 
of His presence saved them : in His love and in His pity He 
redeemed them ; and He bare them, and carried them all the 
days of old." 

9. The moral identification of the Jehovah of the patriarchs Moral iden- 
and Israel with mankind's Jesus, which Isaiah illustrates in ^ ^^^^ 
the passage now quoted — the recognisable likeness, the same- 
ness of expression and ways, in those old drawings-nigh of God 
to man, with the words and ways of Him who spake as never 
man spake — ^is what faith will most rejoice to find in the early 
testimonies, and most will get edification from. An attentive 
perusal of the narratives of man's early communion with the 
object of his faith — " the Angel of the Lord," " the Angel of His 
presence," the Saviour of Israel's temporal salvations, the King 
of Israel's so redeemed national life, who is identified by the 
incommunicable name with "Jesus," the Saviour of His people's 
sins, the "Messenger of the covenant," the "Angel " of the Apo- 
calypse — ^will show as distinct identity in moral characteristics, 
presenting that unique union seen in Jesus of divine grace and 
human sympathies. The accounts given of those early com- 
munions of God with man look like as if He, whose marvel- 
lous love was to be manifested in the fulness of times in taking 
the very condition of man upon Himself, had from the begin- 
ning, in desirous anticipation, frequently realised His coming 
nearness of approach to them ; foretasting it in spirit, watching 
over and yearning after His own with that " desirous desire " 
which afterwards longed for His best earthly communion with 
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them (Luke xxii. 15) ; and as if He had again and agaia broken 
throngh the invisibility which concealed Him fix)m those who 
never were fix)m His sights to give them also an indulging fore- 
taste of that perfectly near love and sympathy in which He 
sought them to have faith and comfort. Faith increases its 
comfort immeasurably in " Jesus, who saved His people from 
their sins," when in the light of so sure recognition it can think 
of Him as no messenger of the fulness of times only, sent then 
into the world by the Father to seek and save them that were 
lost ; but can behold Him with them from the beginning of the 
world. Himself the Father of Old Testament assurances, or 
one with the Father in a union which may foil our intellect to 
explain, but which comforts our hearts to think of — ^it puts away 
so happily all thoughts, as if we had a heavenly Father a being 
of wrath chiefly, and a separate Saviour, who was to us only 
a shield from His deserved vengeance. It is a sadly hurtful 
effect that is produced by our thinking of the saving love of 
God in a chronological light, as if once it existed not, and be- 
came ours when it was dearly purchased by the Friend of man. 
The manifestation or unveiling — ie., revealing — ^to human sight 
of the Father's love was a thing of chronological progress, for 
man's power to realise so great and undeserved affection was 
so ; but there never was one love of the Father and another 
love of the Son. It was one love that watched over the chosen 
race from the b^inning. The Son was the Father's love : 
'* He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." It was one 
love — ^the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever — ^which had its 
delights with the sons of men from the foundation of the world; 
and during their waiting generations yearned to show itself to 
them ; and did again and again unveil its presence to give a 
glimpse of sight to their faith of what were the riches of the 
promises it bade them believe in, which eye had not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor had it entered into " the heart of man to conceive." 
Early facts 10. The human appearances made to Abraham and Jacob 
on?y by^ and Joshua, and perhaps to Adam and to Enoch, are anoma- 
u*M *^" lous in Old Testament representations of God's intercourse 
with mankind ; but they become consistent, and fall into most 
natural place, when looked back upon over the narratives of 
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the Gospels, when the mystery hidden from ages and genera- 
tions was manifested in the flesh. In like manner, the Gospel 
pictures light up into their true expression the remarkable 
moral features of patriarchal and Jewish communion with 
Jehovah. The human sympathies manifested by the " Angel 
of the Lord " are similarly anomalous when read of side by 
side with the contemporary human notions of the Most High 
expressed, for example, in Solomon's language respecting the 
great temple Jehovah had allowed him to build to His honour : 
" But will God in very deed dwell with man upon the earth ?" 
They are set in recognisable position, and take their pla<;e 
with manifest fitness, in the love which is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, when the life of Jesus of Nazareth sheds 
its revealing light back upon them. Faith, believing on rational 
grounds in an identity fixed by such an interlacing of divine 
names and attributes as makes the individuality of Jesus and 
the Angel of God's presence, Jehovah, one, rejoices with heart- 
seeing belief and edifying satisfaction to recognise the same 
Jesus, from the earliest narratives of God with mdm, the first as 
well as the last Saviour of Adam's race in all their afflictions, 
the giver of all their blessings. 

11. Was it the same "Wisdom of God" (1 Cor. i. 24), Christ The "cry" 
Jesus, the heir of all things, who in the fulness of times en- and of 
dured the cross, despising the shame, for the joy of man's sal- *^®*^* 
vation set before Him ? was it He who in the beginning took 
the same name and the same joy for His inheritance, and before 
the race was created rejoiced in the places where they were to 
dwell? (Prov. viiL) The cry of wisdom "in the top of the 
high places, by the way in the places of the paths: ye simple, 
tmderstand wisdom ; and, ye fools, be of an understanding heart 
Hear ; for I will speak of excellent things," is the cry of Jehovah 
by His prophets to faithless Israel — the very cry of Jesus of 
Nazareth to the sons of men. The "joy in the habitable part 
of the earth, the delight with the sons of men," is properly to 
be placed, surely, as an early chapter of the same " life, the 
light of men " (John i. 4), which was manifest in flesh in the 
days of Pontius Pilate, and now intercedes for the sons of men 
in heaven — a forelooking love, as then and now — an active 
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love, concentrating itself on mankind so as to snggest the very 
words of the New Testament's description of the love of Jesus 
Christ : " He loved us, and gave HimseK for us ; " — ** Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings ! " — " If thou hadst known, at least in this thy day, the 
things that concern thy peace ! " — " I have a baptism to be bap- 
tised with ; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished !" 
Foretastes 12. Scripture does not describe other human appearances 
and Us than those above spoken of vouchsafed in the early times by 
thi^ the Friend of man ; but faith, having familiarly before its eyes 
the man who appeared at Mamre, Penuel, and Jericho — ^the 
man who ate bread with Abraham in the door of his tent, who 
reproved Sarah forbearingly with so human-like appreciation 
of her state of mind, who took Abraham into His confidence 
as to His designs on Sodom with a seeming Mendly after- 
thought so like our own, saying to Himself, while Abraham 
walked with Him part of the way from his tent, " Shall I hide 
from Abraham the thing which I do ? " and then suffered, with 
endlessly-expanding fellow-feeling, the old man's persistent 
intercession for the cities of the plain — ^will be prone to associ- 
ate some such visible phase of love with the earlier narratives 
of Him whose voice was so well known to the first pair in the 
garden, and with whom Enoch walked, and was taken to hea- 
ven by Him without tasting death. 
Eden and 13. Do WO recognisc the same hand which in Cana of Gali- 
lee turned water into wine — ^the first, and the type of all the 
divine deeds of His human life — ^preparing, long before, the 
garden eastward in Eden for man's dwelling-place, when ** out 
of the ground Jehovah God made to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food, the tree of life also in 
the midst of the garden " (Gen. ii. 9) ; preparing, too, the first 
trial of faith, "the tree of the knowledge of good and evil"? 
Was it the very " seed of the woman," the pitying, desirous 
Propitiation Himself, that hasted in the first day of fear to 
bring to the fallen pair the glad tidings, " The seed of the wo- 
man shall bruise the serpent's head " ? as it certainly was after- 
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wards Abraham's promised seed Himself, the blessing of all 
nations, that in human form gave the waiting and repeatedly 
wearying patriarch the distant promise of that seed, and the 
promise of its immediate earnest, Isaac, " bom to one as good 
as dead" (Heb. xi 12). In both narratives it is by the 
name Jehovah that the divine visitor is called — the I AM of 
Moses' subsequent revelation, and of Jesus' full declaration of 
Himself. 

14. Perhaps it is instructive that in Gen. vi. and vii., in DistinctiYe 
the description of the conflict of feeling taking place in the jehovah— 
divine mind over the wickedness of Noah's generation, ^ponj^^®®^ 
which the Flood was sent, the names God and Jehovah are 

both used — ^the name of Godhead, and the name, appropriated 

to God's redeeming coming nigh again to mankind, by which 

He made Himself known to typical Israel ; and while it is 

of God (Elohim) <that we read the inexorable judgment 

(vi 12, 13), it is under the name of Jehovah (the future I 

AM and Jesus) that the narrative places the so richly emo- The Flood 

tional elements exhibited in it — grief to the heart at man's towns of 

sins, but forbearance for yet a hundred and twenty years; ^* 

repentance that He had made man, and a resolution to banish 

the unholiness by destruction of the race ; but love still, and 

a new trial of the race — " Noah found grace in the eyes of the 

Lord.'' It is the very mixture of feelings which Judaea and 

Galilee often heard in the fulness of times in the lamentations 

over Jerusalem, and the denunciations of Chorazin and Beth- 

saida. Under the same name of Jehovah we read of the Babel, and 

merciful confounding of language at Babel, which restrained and Geth' 

the quick spread of new corruption. Faith, dwelling on the ''°'"'^- 

compassionateness of the severity,' will spontaneously associate 

it with the similarly unique confusion of senses at the hill of 

Nazareth and the garden of Gethsemane, as the work of the 

same long-suffering Spirit who " restraineth the remainder of 

man's anger." 

15. The history of Jehovah's communion with the father of The Friend 
the faithful is fitly rich in food for faith's assuring thoughts ^th^bra- 
recognising the oldness of that love which we get peace from ^**™' 
having ever before us. How often did He, who in the days 
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Of His flesh prayed for Peter's after-days of fmlty and trial 
that his faith might not fail, come to Abraham's help — ^a man 
of not unlike strength and weakness — in sustaining manifes- 
tations ; repeating and reassuring the great but far-off promise, 
in the single-hearted belief of which the patriarch had left his 
native land for ever for his strange, blind, sojourning life! 
How like the same Jesus overpassing the bounds set to His 
mission — " the lost sheep of the house of Israel " — ^to heal the 
centurion's servant and the Sidonian mother's child, is Abra- 
ham's Angel of the Lord going after Hagar into the wilderness 
to recall her to duty, to uphold her with promises almost a 
shadow of the promise made to Abraham's self ; — and Abra- 
ham's Jehovah even appearing in visions, not of severity but of 
kindness, to the idolatrous Egyptian and Philistine kings for 
Abraham's sake, as afterwards to Laban on Jacob's account ! 
The 18th chapter of Genesis is full of the Christian's Lord. 
How human-like, meek, and lowly are the incidents ! First, 
the suffering without any confounding discovering of His real 
character, the freedom of Abraham's unrecognising hospitality. 
Then the manner of announcing Abraham's long and of late 
wearily wished-for child of promise, and the sympathising 
observation of Sarah's emotions on overhearing the intimation, 
and the forbearance with her wrong but confused denial of 
having laughed. Then the soliloquy in the very language of 
uniting human friendship, " And the Lord said. Shall I hide 
from Abraham the thing that I do ; seeing that Abraham shall 
surely become a great and mighty nation, and aU nations of 
the earth shall be blessed in him ? For I know him, that he 
will command his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, and do justice and 
judgment ; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which 
He hath spoken of him." Who can fail to see in that day's 
manifestations — ^that day's, in which Jehovah came as a man 
to the tent-door of his friend — ^the yearning after man to love 
and be loved by, to trust and be trusted, which appears after- 
wards in Him who, not for a day, but for thirty years, humbled 
Himself to be found in fashion as a man, and then so needed 
human sympathy, and sought it oftener than He found it — 
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that yearning which yet looks desirously for human love and 
reliance as the travail of His soul, the purchase of His pain ? 
But that narrative's treasure of the thoughts needed by faith 
in the Saviour is most impressively rich at the close, where 
there stands before us so surely our Intercessor at God's right 
hand, showing us, in His grace to Abraham, by what unlimited 
measure we may think of the intercession He is prepared, by 
His knowledge of what is in man, to make for His own — and 
how without measure may be the imfainting prayer which He 
will hear from His own as well as make for them. The 
appalling persistence of Abraham's intercession for the cities 
of the plain almost takes away the breath to read, put as it 
is in a stronger light by the patriarch's own feeling of his pre- 
sumption ; but what shall we say of Him who, the Eternal 
God, stood before Abraham as a man to hear it, and rebuked 
it not, but yielded and yielded and yielded seven times, till 
Abraham ceased to intercede, not He to hear ? One other such 
hearing of entreaty is recorded. It is that which Jesus heard, 
and the Syrophoenician woman, standing before Him, found 
courage and faith to make. The hearer and the very present 
helper of Abraham and of that suppliant was One — He who 
saw good to encourage unfainting prayer even by the strange 
parable of the imjust judge, but who is a nearer helper still, 
who " heareth the desire of the humble, and prepareth their 
heart, and causeth His ear to hear " (Ps. x. 17). Yet how 
much is His love made mighty to save in our eyes by this 
sight of its having been always as near to man — as perfect in 
sympathies, and as strongly yearning after man's love and 
salvation in the plains of Mamre, as, thousands of years 
afterwards, in the very neighbourhood of the cross ! Mamre's 
modem name. El Elhalil, The Friend, is a delicious memorial 
of that old grace. 

16. A few years later we behold, in that far-back time of Abraham 
revealed love, no little of the required and invited practice of c^JristUn^ 
the very faith which Christian times were to have in the fully- QmrsLove 
manifested Saviour. That ripened faith received its best 
recorded illustration in the educating human experience that 
took place when " God did tempt Abraham." The self-deny- 

N 
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ing love of (rod for man, which the fulness of times has to think 
of — ^that it could go on even to the giving up of an only-begotten 
son— Abraham was called to measure and learn to think upon 
with the ever-present thinking of faith, by passing through the 
same heart's experience himself. The surrender in faith, un- 
helped by any sight, of our all of this world's possessions for 
Christ's sake which is directed in His words by the severe trial, 
" He that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me," Abraham, and no believer of the fulness of times, ^was 
the great Scriptural example of, when '' he that had received 
the promises offered up his only-begotten son, of whom it ^was 
said. In Isaac shall thy seed be called." And where shall faith 
in Jesus' own promise of His comfort in " a little while," wlien 
the forewarned tribulation for His sake is accepted in meekness, 
find so assuring facts of that promise to dwell upon as concluded 
the story of that sore tempting — the hasting call of the reliev- 
ing comforter when Abraham was about to break his heart in 
obedient faith and slay his promised son — ^the hasting cry of 
the unseen watching Saviour, " Abraham, Abraham ! lay not 
thine hand upon the lad, nor do thou any thing unto him : for 
now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son, from me" ? (Gen. xxiL) 
and HiB 17. Faith in the eternal love of Christ Jesus, that it will 

overflow with all sufficiency of temporal mercies, has to take 
as the measure of its peaceful dependence His words, " Take 
no thought for your life,'' "your heavenly Father knoweth 
what ye have need of;" and His disciples were once appealed 
to by Him after a trial of that faith, " Lacked ye anything ?" 
That education to all-confiding faith, the Christian faith in 
Providence, was but a repetition of a human experience of the 
self-same care which lights up to our instructed eyes the long- 
back yesterday of Abraham's days with the light of the same 
Saviour's countenance. Abraham's whole wanderings in the 
land he never saw till he came to it in faith's blindest follow- 
ing of the divine impulse, and in which he was never to pos- 
sess more than room to buiy his dead, were a life lived by 
fidth in all the richness of very present love in which they 
that trust in Jesus' promise have peace ; and his sojoumings 
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in Egypt and Gerar, stained by unbelief strangely reproved, 
were the very failures which Christians were to be ashamed of 
in their faith. Graphic touches of a faith, the very likeness of 
that of the Galilean youths who left their boats and their 
father's house to go wherever Jesus bade them, are presented 
to us in Eliezer's journey to Padan Aram (Gen. xxiv.) The 
bright trustfulness of his prayer, " knowing in whom he be- 
lieved. ' brings up before our eyes a strong-in-faith suppliant 
of the fulness of times, and the self-same very present hearer 
and answerer of prayer, as little visible, but as little leaving 
His trusting servants comfortless. 

18. With what invisible figure is it that we are to fiill up He that 
the narrative of Jacob's exile — ^coming to him in the vision Himself, 
of Bethel, frustrating ten times Laban's oppressive bargains, 
enriching the worldling for Jacob's sake, restraining his ava- 
ricious designs when pursuing Jacob on his escape, turning 
Esau's vindictive heart back again to his timid brother ? Who 
was " the God that fed him all his life long, the Angel which * 
redeemed him from all evil"? (Gen. xlviii. 15, 16.) That 
" Angel" wrestling as a man with Jacob at the brook, and let- 
ting Himself be overcome by the believing clinging patriarch, is 
an anomalous sight in Old Testament representations of God. 
But the whole history of that exile is like a passage from the 
fulness of times regarding Him who knew the willing spirit 
and the weak flesh of His best disciples, who " suflfered how 
long" their slowness of heart to believe, and the worse contra- 
diction of perverse sinners, and who " being found in fashion 
as a man, humbled Himself, and took the form of a servant." 

19. Do we think of the prayer, " Lord, I believe ; help Thou "Help 
mine unbelief," as not only the very accent of needy man's unbelSf." 
most fully instructed seeking unto God, but as expository of 
the very genius of Christian grace — ^that sympathising tender 
help which knows our need before we ask, and works in us to 
will and to do? and do we think of that grace as a thing of the 
latter days, when the Spirit, causing men to walk in God's 
ways, was to be poured out ? Moses sorely needed such grace 
when he stood before the burning bush to receive the commis- 
sion which the Saviour of Israel had chosen him for ; and he 
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received the very help which we recognise as the befitting 
help Jesus would have given in the latter days, who had a fel- 
low-feeling of our infirmities — help not in the almighty in- 
spiration of God's command, but in the form of his own 
brother^s companionship sharing the necessary enterprise and 
difficulties of the service. It was just as Jesus afterwards 
sent forth His disciples to their first mission of preaching and 
doing miracles, not singly, but two and two together. The 
same manner of Saviour helping to believe in Himself stood in 
a later generation by Gideon, and tenderly met all his desires 
of assurance. That yielding, without reproof or reproving 
instruction to the young man's timid and ashamed request for 
a repetition of the test of the fleece, has much of the softened 
colouring that warms faith's picture of Thomas's Lord, who 
did not break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax 
(Jud. vi. 39). — Compare His help of Paul and of Elijah (Acts 
xviii. 9, 10 ; 1 Kings xix. 13-18). 
The Say. 20. Thus richly in the visible works of the invisible 
claiming Jehovah of the patriarchs can we see the lineaments of the 
onsSai. human-hearted Saviour of the Gk)spels — Jesus, Immanuel, 
God with us — ^as if the eye of faith needed but to be accus- 
tomed to look into the imagined obscurity of the times of 
lesser revelation to see Him whom we should see there, since 
His love is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever — who is 
the creator, the providence, and the heir of all human things. 
The long patriarchal and Jewish ages which brought on the 
times of full manifestation were not obscure. They are called 
"times of ignorance at which God winked." Their darkness was 
a darkness in the eyes of men, not upon the countenance of 
God. Some, as Abraham and Moses, saw even then the light 
that lightened the fulness of times. And bright heavenly 
lights broke at times through the comparative darkness. Such 
was the revelation that passed little noticed over the minds 
of Israel — a brightness afar off, above their earthward eyes — 
which was given to Moses to put new strength of faith into his 
soul when, depressed and despairing for Israel, he went up into 
the mountain to receive the second time a writing of Jehovah's 
commandments. " The Lord descended in the cloud, and stood 
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with him there, and proclaimed the name of the Lord. And 
the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, The 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty " (Exod. xixiv. 5-7). 

21. Unappreciated by the demoralised people as that revela- His pecu- 
tion was, we, with the light of Jesus' life, can see even then the i^t^*iives 
living working of its grace, afterwards the very grace of God glmuef ^' 
manifest in the flesh, evermore enduring, pitying, loving, help- *^^- 
ing, seeking to save. The holy but unfearing daily intercourse of 
Moses with Jehovah in the tabernacle of the wilderness is like 
the near communion, almost that of equals, to which John and 
Peter and the family of Bethany were admitted. It is in the 
language of human. happiness in man, not of one far off from 
man, that Jehovah speaks of His servant Caleb, and Job, and 
David the man after His own heart. The history of the 
wilderness was a history of richer human-like forbearance 
with sinful man, though not with sin, than even Moses' faith 
was prepared for, even as Jesus' love of Lazarus astonished 
the Jews. The sorely-needed salvations given to the times of 
the judges were the peculiar help which Jesus gave promise 
of as His giving of rest— the help which the wearied and 
heavy-laden needed, and were drawn and driven by their 
afflictions to seek and trust to get — a help which showed 
how near them in aU their affictions He was, and how surely 
HimseK afflicted in them. How like the considerateness of 
Jesus' compassion, making the stripes of correction as gentle 
and persuasive as might be, was the sending of the child 
Samuel to tell Eli, the weak but blameworthy old man. His 
words of reproof and threatening ! So considerate of the best 
way to save, like the fellow-feeling thoughtfulness which the 
court of the temple (John viii 7-11), the well of Sychar (iv. 
16), the upper room (xiii. 22-27) in Jerusalem, beheld, was the 
reproof of David by the mouth of Nathan, and afterwards the 
choice of punishment given to him, and the help to choose 
correction by the Lord's hand, and not by the hand of man. 
There is something greatly suggestive of Jesus' manner with 
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little children in the narratiye of Jehovah's voice in the 
chamber of the tabernacle waking little Samuel night after 
nighty until the child got the explanation of the call from his 
kind old friend telling him^ with awestruck reverence^ that 
God had spoken to him, and bidding him, when called again, 
say> " Speak, Lord ; for Thy servant heareth" (1 Sam. iii) 

When the chosen people became a nation, and Jehovah's 
dealings with them became general, we cannot gather so 
frequently this food of the peculiar manner of faith in which 
we think of Jesus of Nazareth ; which is a faith that thinks 
much upon incidents of His ne^r communion with individuals. 
In that period He necessarily came to be more as one behind 
a veil, though near and watchful and helpful as abundantly. 
Footprints 22. Another class of anticipatory manifestations of the 
eo^g" Saviour of the latter days then began to be laid up in the 
JJ^ ^ instructive writings of the times, to be choice food of faith 
as to the long-back earliness of His love, when His disciples 
should come upon them in after-times in their searching of 
the Scriptures that testify of Him. Numerous revelations, 
unveilings of Himself, are scattered over the Psalms and the 
prophets — expressions descriptive of the earthly condition, or 
some incident of it, in which He was to appear, or of His own 
peculiar moral character, or of the spiritual life which He 
was to bring to man's earthly habits— expressions which were 
iMt jpr{?pAectes, and are not claimed as prophecies in the New 
Testament, but which to the eye of faith, now instructed by 
the Grospels and by the spirit of Christian religiousness, appear 
as early footprints of our own Saviour, Jesus of Nazareth. 
They show Him, as it were, walking concealed by the side of 
man in those early generations, and, in His desire towards 
them, all but betraying His presence ever and again; they 
show Him as if He were dropping tokens by the way, think- 
ing of how they would be found by His own afterwards, and 
they would more abundantly believe in His love and rejoice 
in it, seeing by these how it was of old from everlasting. 
Examples of these sown words, living seeds of fature fruit, 
language lying for generations in ambush, to lay hold on faith 
when the fall time should come, and draw its glad eyes back 
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to see how long that love in which it rejoiced had looked for- 
ward to be fully known, are : " My God, my (Jod, why hast 
Thou forsaken me ? . . . All they that see me laugh me to 
scorn : they shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, He 
trusted on the Lord that He would deliver him : let Him deliver 
him, seeing He delighted in him '* (Ps. xxii.) " They weighed 
for my price thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord said unto me, 
Cast it unto the potter. And I took the thirty pieces of silver, 
and cast them to the potter in the house of the Lord " (Zech. 
XL 12, 13). "And one shall say. What are these wounds in 
thine hands ? Then he shall answer. Those with which I 
was wounded in the house of my friends. Awake, sword, 
against my Shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, 
saith the Lord of hosts : smite the Shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered" (Zech. xiii. 6, 7). "Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ? this 
that is glorious in His apparel, travelling in the greatness of 
His strength ? I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save. 
Wherefore art Thou red in Thine apparel, and Thy garments 
like him that treadeth the winefat ? I have trodden the wine- 
press alone ; and of the people there was none with me. . . . 
And I looked, and there was none to help ; and I wondered that 
there was none to uphold : therefore mine own arm brought 
salvation unto me " (Isa. Ixiii. 1-5). " Then I said, I have 
laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for nought, and 
in vain. . . . And He said, It is a light thing that Thou 
shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and 
to restore the preserved of Israel ; I will also give Thee for a 
light to the Gentiles, that Thou mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth ** (Isa. xlix. 4, 6). These are examples of 
descriptions lying here and there in the Old Testament fitting 
the redeeming life lived by Jesus, which are not given in their 
places as prophecies of the Christ, nor are claimed as prophecies 
in the argument of the evangelists and apostles, but are pecu- 
liar features of the life of saving love that was to be lived upon 
earth; and in them faith, taught by the Gospels, recognises Him 
who is the theme of the evangelists, and sees Him, as it were, 
standing by the side of the prophets, and, while He helped them 
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to look forward to the fulness of times, letting fall in His in- 
spiration of their speech expressions which would have to wait 
full recognition until the mystery of godliness was manifest in 
the flesh, — but would then betray His own forelooking love. 
recomiaed 23. Did not the first disciples love to recall such expressions 
Testamenr ^ their minds, and rejoice in any new one that occurred, as 
writers, somc peculiar event of their Lord's life, or some remarkable 
phase of conduct, brought up suddenly its description in old 
revelation? A confessed example is in John iL 17. Seeing 
their Master's strange access of holy indignation, and His as 
strange authority in expelling the traders from His Father's 
house, they remembered that it was written, " The zeal of Thine 
house hath eaten me up " (Ps. Ixix. 9). So did the evangelists 
themselves " remember," and see far back the footprints of the 
Saviour coming through the long ages to the history they were 
to write. Matthew (ii 15) sees Jesus in Hosea's words of Israel 
(xL 1), "I called my son out of Egypt;" and in Jeremiah's 
picture of the captivity (Matt iL 18, Jer. xxxL 15), "Eachel 
weeping for her children/' John beholds incidents of His 
crucifixion painted long before in the Psalms (xix. 24, 
xxii. 18), " They part my garments among them, and cast lots 
upon my vesture ; " (xix. 36, xxxiv. 20), " He keepeth all 
his bones: not one of them is broken." Paul, feeling the great- 
ness of Jesus, and the direful ignorance which crucified the 
Lord of glory, recognises the grandeur of the Christian times 
foreshown in Isaiah's unconscious words of Jehovah's grace to 
penitents of his own time (1 Cor. ii. 9, Isa. Ixiv. 4): "Since 
the beginning of the world men have not heard, nor perceived 
by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, God, besides Thee, 
what He hath prepared for him that waiteth for Him." Other 
recognitions of Jesus in Ps. viiL 5 and xL 7 appear in Heb. 
ii. 9 and x. 7. Did our Lord design to bid faith open the 
eyes of its mind, and see Him the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever, when (John i. 51) He sent Nathaniel's thoughts of 
Him back to Jehovah's communion with Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 
xxviii. 12), and afterwards (Matt. xxiv. 30) quoted without 
remark, in speaking of His day of judgment on Jerusalem and 
the world, Daniel's vision of the Son of man ? (Dan, vii. 13.) 
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24 Akin in the kind of anticipation of the Messiah's times Anachron- 
are the strange geographical combinations familiar in the^to^^ 
inspirations of the Psalms and the prophets, but totally be- 
yond any thought which history could have suggested to the 
writers. The kings of Tarshish and the isles bringing presents, 
the kings of Sheba and Seba offering gifts (Ps. Ixxii. 10), 
describes a meeting of Eastern and Western civilisations not 
both in existence in the Psalmist's times. Princes coming out 
of Egypt, Ethiopia stretching out her hands to God (Ps. Ixviii. 
31), Eahab and Babylon, Philistia and Tyre, the birthplaces 
along with Zion of the people of God (Ps. Ixxxvii.), was a 
geographical combination utterly above all Jewish religious 
sentiment ; but brightly descriptive of the style of the world's 
tribute to Christianity, the only thing which its powers have 
with one practical, though unknowing, agreement served. 
They were anticipations that could not be human. They were 
forelookings of His who was to make them history ; and faith 
is to recognise Him desiring with desire, and make the psalmists 
and the prophets speak strange words of, the redemption of 
the children of men, and is to feel more, because of the sight, 
how from everlasting His saving love to man has been. 

25. Beyond these anticipations of history, a moral picture and of 
appears in those old writings, also recognisable only when He laatimeot. 
appeared in whom all the religious life of Jewish ordinances 
and instruction was fulfilled. The joyous childlike whole- 
hearted faith of the Psalms did not fit into the times of the 
kingdom of David, and never appeared in suchlike verbal 
description again but in the Gospels. Christian readers of the 
Psalms, and the prophetic utterances which record the religious 
thoughts granted to Israel's teachers during their needed times 
of severe discipline, are constrained to see His glorious great- 
ness often breaking forth in them ; as if, in the spirit of His 
human manifestations to Abraham, He yearned to show Him- 
self to those whom He so loved and waited to redeem, and in 
consequence often gave them thoughts stretching boundlessly 
beyond their present circumstances — ^thoughts of great joy to 
them which, though not yet clear, would be in them living seeds 
of pondering anticipation and growing desires, drawing their 
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souls forth after Him. The minor prophets, the commissioned 
comforters of Israel and Judah when the captivities were at 
hand, had allotted to them a specisdly rich portion of such 
spiritual thoughts — ^thoughts unfitting, as their descriptions of 
Israel's restoration were, to any future that Israel ever came 
to, but bright reflections, to be recognised by Christian times, 
of the fulness of grace which was to become historical fact to 
them. They were glimpses of a historical salvation over cen- 
turies of which we of the latter days have the joy of looking 
back to see, in those old unveilings, the Saviour desiring the 
coming time ; and lighting up His way of salvation in the 
growing desires of His faithful servants and in their antici- 
pating faith. 
Designed 26. What end is served by all those pregnant words, those 
words thus expressions and descriptive features of earthly future concem- 
Bown. jjjg Q]jrig|j^ lying for centuries in waiting, to be understood only 
when He became known in the flesh, some of them perhaps 
not until, or nearly imtil, His second coming without sin unto 
salvation? No prophecies to indicate His approach, nor 
claimed when He came as verifications of His person ; they 
were but marks of His presence with the minds of the speakers, 
unrecognised by them. Parents often gratify their affection 
for their children, and knit their own hearts more to them, by 
placing, unnoticed by them, tokens of their own watchful afifec- 
tion about their daily path, that they may find them unawares, 
and feed their faith in that careful love thereby. If this was 
the designed effect of these tokens of our Saviour's presence 
laid in wait to surprise believers' hearts in following ages into 
joyful faith in the oldness of that solicitous love which we are 
apt to think of as but a modem thing, it is no design unworthy 
of His grace. It is a great gift given to our faith, seeking 
amplest room wherein to joy in Him, when we have to think 
of the love, not of one who came in the latter days of the world 
to work a short awful work of salvation ; but of one whose love 
had suffered long, as human sinfulness had been long, and 
loved through all the contradiction of sinful men, not for 
thirty, but for four thousand years ; and still has so to love, 
and does love — always wounded in the house of His friends, 
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always leading His loved ones like the good shepherd, always 
looking in vain for His people to help, treading the wine-press 
alone, and His own arm bringing salvation. 

27. We think of the great preparatory dispensation of Moses, Christ pre- 
Israel's whole religions history — ^the Law — as having been a ^f^\^Q ^^ 
schoolmaster to bring the chosen people to Christ; a long train- ^^^J^ 
ing nnder close commandments as to cleanness and unclean- the 
ness to habituate them to thoughts of holy obedience to a pure master." 
God, and under the burdensome laws of sacrifice bringing them 
to thoughts of the necessity of atonement ; and a long provi- 
dential government of goodness and severity keeping them or 
bringing them back to the thoughts which were to work 
in their souls habitual feelings of a pure and holy God loving 
them so as to redeem them by the sacrifice of Himself. But 
we are apt to think as if a marked chronological line of divi- 
sion separated that preparatory dispensation from Christ Him- 
self ; and that though we are clearly taught that it was "the 
Spirit of Christ " that was in the prophets (1 Pet. i. 11), and 
" the reproach of Christ " that Moses chose in Egypt (Heb. xi. 
26). What a relief to our faith thoughts — what a comfort, 
bringing into our view of the grace of G<)d that simplicity 
which belongs to all other thoughts of our God's ways when 
we understand any of them well — it is to look on that long 
training as being wrought out by the loving Saviour Himself; 
and to know that He Himself was the Angel of God's presence 
who saved His people of old, that it was He who was aflSicted 
in all their afflictions, who in His love and His pity redeemed 
them, and bare them, and carried them all the days of old 1 
What a relief from thinking of the Messiah as one who was 
waiting, all the long period of man's existence and his needs, 
apart in heaven until the time for His coming in the flesh 
should arrive ; and of mankind as having been prepared for His 
appearing by some far more distant supervision than that 
which Jesus of Nazareth exercised over the fulness of times ! 
It was not another supervision, but His own ; He it was, not 
in heaven, but as now both in heaven and on earth, watching 
over the race whom He loves, with only a hidden presence, as 
parents watch with overflowing and sometimes self-betraying 
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love, behind some concealing thing, over the efforts of their 
little ones left purposely alone to try their powers and guide 
themselves by rules. He himself was the schoolmaster, 
bringing them, by the constant checks, corrections, humilia- 
tions, and pointings of the law, to seek and find, and believe 
in His own unknown love. His personal value, and His grace 
to them. The whole history is full of the Christ of the fulness 
of times — ^His own often-perplexed heart turning about to 
every hand in holy anger and yearning love ; pronouncing 
sentence of destroying punishment ; turned from it willingly 
by the intercession of Abraham, or Moses, or David, or Heze- 
kiah, to sparing mercy ; hasting with fulness of blessings, 
like the prodigal's father in His own pai*able, to meet and en- 
ow histo- courage every return. In the Old Testament histories we are 
tj^,°but wont to look for types, resemblances of His work of saving 
Sefove *^^ blessing which the fulness of times was to begin. Those 
of Christ, old events were not types of His work ; they were His own 
earlier works of salvation, and types only as the miracles of 
the three years were types of eternal healing and forgiveness 
and purifying — assurances, properly speaking foretastes in 
relative or the same manifestations of grace. 
Becogni- 28. The historical identification illustrated in the preceding 
c^*t the pages is in excellent agreement with the description which 
f^ttu ^^ ^^® Bible gives of what is the study of faith ; that it is to " com- 
prehend what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height, 
and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
we may be filled with all the fulness of God " (Eph. iiL 18, 
19). We recognise this one love filling all extensions of 
man's condition, this one loving being the object of faith in all 
times. It is a view of man's faith in the love of God being 
reaUy one faith in all periods which is satisfying both to the 
understanding and to the heart to attain. It is a sight of faitli 
which unites most clearly the characteristics of faith advanced 
in previous chapters; manifesting that it is an emotional 
thinking, a contemplation by the heart of the love of God; 
not reasoning on it as an attribute, but looking on it in a 
person — ^that person the engrossing object of adoring human 
love, and grateful and desirous possession ; one whom we can 
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form an imagination of to ourselves as a visible being apparent 
to our senses^ and whom we think of by a history. We have 
now to see how in Christ, the object of faith, there is set before 
lis the essential form of affection which our faith is to contem- 
plate in the love of God — ^viz., the family affection, the union 
to God both by relationship and nature which Scripture lan- 
guage requires and invites us to think of as man's connection 
with God. 

29. That this peculiar manner of love — family love — is the The Gospel 
nature of God's love of man, was indicated and assured by the that of ' 
habitual adoption, in His revelations all through the prepara- s<^"^^^P » 
tory dispensations, of names implying family ties ; and by the 

faith in such family love which He enabled His servants to have 
towards Him. When His love and our invited faith became 
fully unveiled in the fulness of times, this was the distinctive 
form in which it was to be seen by us. Our Redeemer, the 
first-born of us His many brethren to immortal life, who 
revealed God to us as being His God and our God, His Father 
and our Father, is csdled the Eternall Son of God. In this 
language sdl the perfected instruction given to man in the 
New Testament of what he is to believe in is expressed. The 
Old Testament prophetic names are superseded — the Messiah, 
the Prince, the Messenger, the Branch of righteousness, the 
Counsellor, Immanuel, &c. The Christ, the full revelation, is 
God's own Son. " This is the record, that God hath given to 
ns eternal life, and this life is in His Son" (1 John v. 11). 
How is faith to use this so marked form in which the " glad 
tidings " are given to us ? In two ways, giving us separately 
assurance of God's love. That " record" is the declaration of 
a connection guaranteed by such a title as that of sons. It 
is also the revelation of such a relationship as being an essen- 
tial fact of our nature, as created originally, and by salvation 
" quickened " from a state of death. 

30. First, What is given us logicedly to gather of assurance declared in 
of peace with God and grace from Him by everything being jesus ; 
offered and guaranteed to us in terms of His Son. The thought 

of Jesus Christ as God, and yet as the Son of God, must be 
always beyond our power to make a distinct thought logically 
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intelligible; and it is not philosophical to seek after more 
distinctness of theological idea npon the subject than Scrip- 
ture language presents to common readers, which, by clear 
declaration and habitual assumption, sets Christ Jesus before 
us as God Himself, and as clearly requires us to think of 
Him as the only-begotten well-beloved Son of God, the 
brother suffering for man, and heir of sdl things with man. 
John's 14th chapter, which is a treasure of faith if we think 
of the Father and the Son as one, is unintelligible if we 
logically separate the individualities. While, however, diffi- 
culty never yet surmounted overpowers the attempt to place 
these two teachings of Scripture in logical connection, if we 
think of that divine sonship as implying separation of indi- 
vidualities and possible difference of feelings, such as we 
would associate with a human sonship having a similar work 
of propitiating suffering — and we thereby run great risk of 
importing into our religious thoughts logical elements which 
the heart, seeking salvation, is disturbed and distracted by — 
we may take richest logical food of faith, though not of phi- 
losophy, from the thought of sonship which envelops all the 
perfected revelation of God's love to man. Though we can- 
not lay open to mental comprehension the operation of the 
relationship in which Christ is spoken of as the Son of the 
Father in so many different lights, every connection with us 
in which He is so spoken of sets before us, in a new and 
completing light, God's love to us as the same love that a 
father has for an only son, while it adds also an assurance 
wanting in the experience of the strongest human parental love, 
in the fact that the guaranteeing love is one that is insepar- 
able from the idea of self-love ; — " I and the Father are one.*' 
God's love to man is as great and as assured as that of a 
father of prodigal children who would give up a son in whom 
he was ever well pleased to save the undeserving children 
from death. God's love to man is as near and as perfect in 
fellow-feeling as if a brother would give himself to death 
to save prodigal brothers and sisters, and be straitened till, 
by the sacrifice of himself, he could accomplish their re- 
covery. Our right feeling of the consequence of sin, is as if 
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a father could not pass it by in a weak and tempted child 
unless his only other son, who knew no sin, took upon him 
all its shame and all its punishment, so that he would atone 
for it even with his life. The assurance we have of the suffi- 
cient bountifulness of God's love is what unworthy children 
might have in a father's love who had delivered up his well- 
beloved, son for them, that after that he would freely give 
them all things. Our hope of the eternal inheritance is made 
as sure, notwithstanding our feeling of undeserving, as if the 
enemies of a great benefactor were made by him joint-heirs 
with his own only son. Our blessedness of the everlasting 
inheritance is full as that of the only child of a perfect father; 
appropriate and perfect in kind as the blessedness qf like- 
ness to such a father combined with the blessedness of his 
affection. Our saving, blessing union with God is to be as 
close and sure as His who is God himself; — "That they all 
may be one ; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us" (John xvii. 21). Our new and 
everlasting life is to be as sure as His own. It is that of 
the "branch grafted into the vine." These assurances are 
unavoidably, some of them expressly, contained in the decla-- 
ration of man's sonship in Christ. 

31. A second form of assurance is to be found by faith in revealed in 
the revelation of man's sonship to God which the sonship of man's*^ 
Christ made to the world. We throw away much consolation ^^^^ 
offered to us in those key-words of full revelation, "Hfe inan^re- 

stored. 

His Son," if we think of the new life thus revealed as alto- 
gether and in all respects new. Are we to think of the rela- 
tional oneness of man with God, the union of affection and 
nature, as coming with Christ Jesus, or rather as restored by 
TTim from long obscuration in consequence of the darkness of 
man's understanding, and restored to conscious possession from 
long suppression of all feeling of it by the power of sin ? The 
coming of Christ was no first uniting of the human nature to 
God ; it was the perfect discovery of a unity that is original 
— a sonship which was part of our created nature, though 
needing to be "redeemed" (Eom. viii. 23) and "quickened" 
(1 Cor. XV. 45). Adam was the son of God (Luke iii. 38). 
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The mistranslation of Heb. ii. 16 — ^" He took not on Him the 
nature of angels ; but He took on Him the seed of Abraham/' 
instead of, " He taketh not up," or helpeth, " angels ; but He 
taketh up the seed of Abraham " — must naturally misguide 
the thoughts in this matter ; but it is not the nature of man 
that He is said to have taken upon Him, but the/ormand 
likeness — "the form of a servant," "the likeness of sinful 
flesh," " the fashion of a man." It is not said that He who 
created us in His own nature needed to take that nature upon 
Himself. We had fallen in character — we were no more 
" worthy to be called sons " of God ; but He had not changed 
His nature when man dishonoured it. He had not arisen far 
away from our first nature, repudiating it in its disgraca 
Hiding Himself, withdrawing from our unworthy eyes, was 
not any putting away of the likeness that we had defiled. 
In that nature He waited, unseen by man, but not afar off, 
until the fulness of times, when He could be unveiled in it, 
to win back the fallen, deceived, apostate ones to seek to be 
created anew, restored to that lost estate. And the time which 
the I AM chose to call Himself the Son of Gtod was when He 
was manifest as also the Son of man — ^when again the two 
parts of man's first condition were for a season brought together 
before the eyes of the world. But in all periods of God's sav- 
ing commimion with man we may see the relational oneness 
of nature between God and man, in those historical traces 
we have reviewed of the presence of our own human Saviour 
to the lives of believers in the old dispensations. It is an 
unchanging God and Father that we see, and an unchanging 
manner of fatherly love that the faith of all times is desired 
to think o£ The human appearances vouchsafed to Abraham 
and Jacob and Joshua, and the human sympathies that fill 
up so much the pictures of God's drawings-nigh to man from 
the beginning, were no accidents of the manifestations. They 
belonged to the very being of the manifester. It was Himself 
He was showing, in body or in spirit, to their love and their 
faith. "Adam was the son of God " was no metaphor express- 
ing that Adam had proceeded immediately from the hand of 
God; it told Adam's nature. Is it Luke's own expression. 
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or that of some early genealogist setting down the tradition 
of the race ? It took up, in the day of completed unveiling 
of the love which had long been darkened — ^but only darkened 
to man's power of believing, because of sin's disablement — 
what was the essential fact of man's first nature, that he was 
made in the image of God. That revealing was part of the 
work of love of the second Adam, who took not the nature, 
already His own, but the condition of the first. He did not orig- 
inate at that time the divine nature in man, but He unveiled 
its existence and provided for its quickening. *' No man hath 
seen God at any time ; the only-begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father " (0 eSv who was evermore in the bosom of 
the Father when man went out, Cain-like, from His presence), 
•' He hath declared Him " (John i. 18). " No man knoweth 
the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
Him" (Matt. xi. 27). He is the "way" in which God is 
manifest to His children desiring their return; He is the 
** truth " of our assured condition, the reality, the actual mani- 
festation of our blessedness, our status as children ; He is the 
" life " assured to us as His own is sure. " His life is the 
light of men." " Because He lives they shall live also " who 
believe in Him. 

32. The overwhelming importance attached in apostolic importance 
teaching to "faith in Christ, the Son of the living God," be-faiS"in*' 
comes appreciable by us when we carry with us how in every ^^'^*™*-" 
subject of faith's thinking of God's love, both historical records 
and doctrinal revelations of it. He who was Jesus of Nazareth 
is always the central object of every sight presented to our 
contemplation, and that He is presented in the completed rev- 
elation of God's love with the essential condition of Sonship, 
personal, and including all believers in Him. Having that 
" same Jesus " continually set before us — the manifestation of 
God's love from the beginning — the " eternal life " given to us 
(1 John V. 20), it is surely but truly represented as the great- 
est sin and the greatest folly in any one of mankind not to be 
possessed by that habitual emotional thinking of Him, which 
is the natural state of man's heart towards any constraining 
object of his trusting love. Justly is he " condemned already " 

O 
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who believeth not in (is not built up in all peace and child- 
like sense of blessed safeness, the meaning of "believing in" 
when first used in Gen. xv. 6) " the only-begotten Son of God" 
(John iii 18) ; who appreciates not, has no " witness in him- 
self " to the value of, the eternal life given in that living form 
and assuring name. " He maketh God a liar who does not 
believe," is not impressed to perpetual thought by, '* the record 
God hath given of His Son " (I.John v. 10). Necessarily the 
sin of the world is branded as this one thing comprehending 
all, " They believed not on me " (John xvi. 9). On the other 
hand, the study appropriate to saving faith is most logically 
marked as " to comprehend what is the breadth and length, 
and depth and height, to know the love of Christ, which pass- 
eth knowledge;" and so is the appropriate help of the Spirit, 
which is " to take of the things of Christ and show them unto 
us." Fitly the moving feeling in our life is to be " the love of 
Christ ; " thinking on which is to " constrain us " to the per- 
petual judgment of ourselves and choice of life which turns to 
Him, to live not to ourselves, but " unto Him who died and 
rose again for us " (2 Cor. v. 14). If it was He always from 
the beginning who by His acts of love saved all good men from 
the world, the temptation or tyrant of our fallen state, it is but 
the human side of the same truth, the necessary practice of 
faith, that is expressed in the question, " Who is he that over- 
cometh the world but he that believeth that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God?" (1 John v. 5) — who, by having the precious 
contemplation habituaUy in his heart of the love and assured 
sonship to God declared in him, conquers worldly lusts. He 
who has been the *' all " of love and help and watchful salva- 
tion " in all " diversities of man's needs, could not be thought 
of by us as historical truth requires if our " speaking to our- 
selves " of religious things took not the accent of Paul's words, 
" I know nothing among you but Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied." One thought, centralising in itself edl the perfected 
glad tidings — the collective thought produced by all the facts 
of God's love must possess us — " Christ formed in our hearts by 
faith." For faith's thoughts, whether they be of gratefuhiess 
or trust, motive or desire or gladness — ^whatever makes or 
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moves life, — ^if they be historically intelligent thoughts will be 
thoughts containing Him ; and their progressive result will be 
that " Christ will be formed in us " (Gal. iv. 19) — a sight which 
gives us "the hope of glory " (CoL i 27). And, preciously con- 
formed to the contemplation of the personal Saviour by our 
faith, the promised teaching of the Holy Spirit is partly to be 
Jesus' own " words " — ^no words of a messenger inviting faith 
in another, but His own words of love offering Himself, " the 
love of God," to be confided in by man — those own words of 
Jesuit which human nature has found itself more under the 
power of than of any other words. 

33. If any obscurity seems to hang over the language of christ 
Scripture as to the Object of Faith, when we read of a per-.J^i^'* 
sonal Christ formed in our hearts — no doctrines about Him, but ^®^®'^- 
Himself in some sense — ^it will be cleared away by again turn- 
ing to the illustration given by human affection's thinking. 
The commonest experience of pure human affection, the life it 
lives, is to have the object of its love in such a manner present 
always to its conscious or unconscious thoughts, that it would 
say it has him dwelling in its heart, as Paul wrote of his be- 
loved converts, "Ye are in our hearts to live and die with 
you" (2 Cor. vii. 3). As more full and intensified, in a degree 
which we cannot make use of comparison to understand, we may 
think of the presence of Christ in the believer's heart, because 
with the believer's own emotional thinking of Him is combined 
the Spirit's effectual glorifying of Christ in his eyes by taking 
of the things of Christ and showing them to the thinker's 
heart. But the result of all this " fellow-working " is to form 
not any abstract thought of Jesus' love or faithfulness or con- 
descension or saving grace, but a lively sight of Himself, in 
which the facts of the world-long history of His manifested 
love are habitually going to and fro before the believer's eyes 
—each one expounding in their " free course " its pecuUar les- 
son of the grace he is to rejoice to think upon. Constitution- 
ally, human love does not think of the qualities of its object, 
but of that object himseK — ^his own self, as his words and deeds 
and looks set him before its musing eyes. 

34 What, then, must human love's faith in Christ think 
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Faith's upon ? Conformably to human nature's own manner, and the 
a^^ ""^ Spirit and the Word's chosen way of showing Christ to the soul, 
faith's choicest musings will be at all times of that human life 
of the Object of faith, which we think most easily of under the 
name of Jesus — ^that '* life" which has been indeed " the light 
of men" — ^those narratives by His disciples which, and not the 
doctrinal instructions, however precious, of the apostles, Chiis- 
tians have always called " the Gospel," the good news, the 
" glad tidings " — ^those very exhibitions of Grod's love of man, 
those historical pictures of how " God loved the world," which 
are not assurances, but very sights, of Grod's human heart, His 
tender mercy and loving-kindness for His needy sons and 
daughters — ^not similitudes, but portions, foretastes of the near- 
ness of His everlasting love. That living picture will be the 
choice thought of faith — ^not the subject but the object of its 
studious contemplation and its habitual musing — Jesus of 
the evangelists' stories — Jesus of the miracles, doing those 
almighty works of tenderness, helpfulness, healing, and 
blessing — Jesus of the boundless sympathies with human 
affections and joys as He went about doing good — Jesus 
whom little children knew, and distracted parents, and 
desolate sufferers, and outcast sinners — Jesus, who had 
a baptism to be baptised with, and was "how straitened" 
till it should be accomplished. Only a filling out of the 
picture are His " words," such as never man spake ; His 
own words, inseparable from His human sympathies which 
gave them comprehensiveness to His brethren's hearts, or from 
His almighty deeds of actual or typical salvation which filled 
them with assurance. It is said that the world would not 
contain the books that might have been written of that human 
life, the length and breadth, the depth and height of the lab- 
ours and endurances, cares and sorrows, and intercessions and 
joys of His love of man ; and in the narrative of it single 
words are continually occurring that sum up crowded days of 
miracle — His " healing multitudes," " as many as had diseases," 
" all manner of diseases and infirmities and plagues" — ^many 
sources opening of trouble to keep full for ever the cup He 
had to drink, which made Him a man of sorrows and acquainted 
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with grief. But what reader of those things which are written 
has, in the longest life's musing on the few selected pictures, 
formed within his own breast aU the fulness of the picture of 
Grod's love of man which is to be gathered therefrom, line upon 
line, into his thought of Christ Jesus, the realisation of our 
sonship and eternal life? And faith wiU deprive itself of 
much of its needed comfort of thought concerning Christ and 
the sonship He restored, if it look not back through all 
humankind's time upon the " same Jesus," and behold Him 
dwelling from the beginning in the habitable parts of the 
earth — ^again and again opening the veil of the invisible to look 
with human face upon man, or felt, but not seen, guiding the 
songs of the psalmists and the prayers of the saints, and giving 
the prophets to taste of the riches of their own visions, open- 
ing their spiritual eyes to see what manner of Comforter 
sought mankind's faith, and was waiting to take their low 
estate ; or if it carry not its realising musings, unbroken by 
any historical gulf, past the period of earthly Kfe's time unto 
the — " days" no more — ^the life of heavenly promise, and look 
upon « this same Jesus" in the house of many mansions with 
them whom He " willed to be with Him to behold His glory," 
and look upon them likewise in the "union'* which He de- 
sired, the union of all with Him. 

35. Indeed, the eyes of faith will only see with true vision. The day of 
and gather the designed comfort of its ** looking imto Jesus," *** 
when, in its thoughts of the history of His love, it melts all 
religious chronology into one life-fall watching desiring day, 
the endless day of Jesus' human-hearted love — ^the day of the 
Travail of His Soul, which may have had in one sense a noon 
of light, when " the mystery of godliness was manifest in the 
jQesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, received up into glory," but had no morning except 
that in which the stars sang together and the sons of God 
shouted for joy, and will have no night at all : — 

His Day of holy saving love, in which " the joy" was set be- 
fore Him ; — joy yet to come unmingled, but not till faith ceases 
to be faith, and His "work" is. "finished," and the " rest" is 
" entered into/' 
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His Day ofmereifuL visitatian, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, that beheld Him on earth receiving graciously the 
strangely-persistent prayer of Abraham, and the kindred sup- 
plication of the Tyrian mother two thousand years after, and 
in heaven beholds Himself interceding for men with the same 
unfainting prayer ; — 

His Day of unchangeable jtuigTnent, in which, with the same 
sorrowful holy anger. He destroyed the cities of the plain, and 
condemned the heathendom of Tyre and Sidon and the unre- 
penting Chorazin and Bethsaida, and will judge the world 
because it " believeth not on" Him ; — 

His Day of long-suffering patient, in which He spared, and 
taught, and waited for the generations of the old world, and 
chastened the new at Babel, and made Himself known in wait- 
ing forbearance in Egypt and Canaan, and among the peoples 
of the Isles and of the Eiver, and winked at their times of 
ignorance, and instructed them in ways known and ways 
unknown to human history, sending prophets to Egypt and 
Assyria as well as to Israel, and " wisdom " among the chil- 
dren of the East, and bare with them, and had long patience, 
until the night came of their time in which they would not be 
wise; — 

His Day of fdlow-feeling of man*s infimnties filled to the 
Saviour of men all along its ever-present, ever-passing course 
with the endlessly-changing diversities of His human-hearted 
sorrows and joys — ^the first rejoicing in the habitable parts of 
the earth — Eden in its gladness and Eden in its darkening — 
the new life of outcast Adam, and of the repentant hoping 
woman looking for the promised " seed " — the wanderings of 
pitied, protected Cain — the godly, deathless life of Enoch 
— ^Noah's hundred years— the sojourning of Abraham, His 
" friend," with whom He ate bread. His chosen who lived by 
faith of Him looking afar oflf upon His day, and making him- 
self glad in it — ^gentle Isaac's meditations — ^worldly and world- 
tried Jacob's exile and bereavements — Joseph's afiBictions, and 
his forgivingness and saving love, so like a foreshadow of the love 
of the Son of man — the cry that came up from Egypt — Moses 
in the court of Pharaoh, in Horeb, in Sinai, in the wilderness. 
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and on Pisgah — ^the passover in Egypt, the tabernacle of wit- 
nesSj the lamb slain morning and evening so long — Gilgal, and 
Shiloh, and Mizpeh, and 'Sob, and Gibeon, and Jerusalem, and 
Babylon, and all that they beheld — the times of Israel's affic- 
tive judgments and delivering saviour-judges or kings — Eli 
and Samuel's lives, like types of the weakness and strength of 
men's service of Him — Saul's mingled faith and mingled for- 
tunes — ^David's as great though diJBferent diversity of soul's 
experience, of fleshly sin and spiritual desires, bright faith and 
dark fears, hardness and bitter repentance — ^the weak and faith- 
less luxurious kings and nobles, and the fearless prophets 
whom He sent unto His people then, " rising up early and 
sending, but they would not hear " — Hezekiah, and Asa, and 
Josiah, sights of joy amidst their darkened times — and beyond 
the chosen race, the lives of Abraham's Pharaoh, and Abimelech, 
of the king of Salem, the man of Uz, and. the Mesopotamian 
prophet faithless to light and given up to his idol and destroyed 
in his sin — His grace to Benhadad and Hazael, and the king 
of Nineveh, and Nebuchadnezzar, and Cyrus His " servant " — 
the obscurer lives also which men saw not, but He looked 
upon who seeth in secret and rewardeth openly, the domestic 
lives of faith, those gentler softer lights of redeemed human 
life, like Euth, or Hannah, or like the women of Bethany, and 
of the sepulchre, and of Berea, and Thyatira ; — 

His Day that brought to Him, in the fulness of its time, the 
woTtdrous Trumifestation in human flesh — ^the man's life of sor- 
rows acquainted with grief — the contradiction of sinners — ^the 
love of a human mother — the longing after the comfort of 
human friends — ^the baptism of death for man, gaining and 
quickening him back to sonship — " the joy " also that broke 
over those years, lights of the eternal day, in the fields beheld 
white to the harvest, and the foretastes of their fruitfulness 
which solaced His wearied spirit in the love of John, the 
faith of Peter, the coming of the " publicans and sinners " to 
Him, to follow Him and sin no more — ^the human home of Naza- 
reth and Capernaum — ^the days by the Lake of Galilee, and at 
Bethany, and at Sychar, and in the temple of His Father — His 
intercession for Peter — His opening of heaven to Stephen's 
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sight — His " cheering " of Paul — His vision to John in Patmos 
— the ages also of His Spirit's helping of His servants' infirmi- 
ties, and guiding them unto all truth, while, like the springing- 
com, the truth that is to save "springeth and groweth up," 
"man knoweth not how" — ^the foolishness of preaching, in 
which the doings of that endless day of His love become the 
power of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation-^and 
the second coming, without sin, to take His many brethren to 
His Father's house, where He hath prepared a place for them, 
that where He is there they may be also. 
The Rest— 36. Such is faith to see the day of the Son of man, exercis- 
day of ing itself and rising up in power to see it thus ; looking as if it 
J^j® could look with His all-blending eyes, while He looks on the 
whole life of the race whom He so loved — beholding all earth's 
history one day of His love, unbroken by the terms of human 
time — one day that embosoms in His never-slumbering care 
the countless lives, measured by so-called years, of fallen and 
repentant and beKeving, or impenitent God-grieving men — ^a 
day of care and sorrow still to His love as well as of satisfying 
sight of the travail of His soul ; but in which that shall decrease, 
but this shall increase until it is finished. That day faith is to 
behold ending to Him and to man, not in night, but in *' rest " 
and the joy of man's Lord — not the " rest " which man's body 
needs, the rest of night and sleep, nor the absorption of lost life 
unconsciously sinking into the being of another, the sad dream 
of heathen philosophy which knows nothing of salvation, and 
seeks but the end of suffering — ^but the rest which man's spirit, 
his human heart, recognises and seeks as its own rest even 
now, and which recruits even his fleshly body more than food 
and sleep can do — ^the rest of love and union with the loved. 
That rest and union the Saviour and the Friend of man also 
beholds and desires as yet, because it is yet unperfected — 
when they whom He loved and who love Him shall enter 
into a union called oneness, that will not absorb but mul- 
tiply the consciousness of redeemed eternal life — and into 
a "rest" in which that new life shall go forth in joyous 
liberty and everlasting power, in all the ways of Idndred 
love's communion and admiration that are the life of man's 
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heart which God our Saviour made in His own likeness. It 
shall be that life of union and of rest the endless good of which 
He sets before us now in a wealth of suggestive relationships, 
in which distinctness of feature is sacrificed to cumulative 
assurance — ^the union-life of sons in their recovered Father — 
the assimilating life of brethren with their Brother, who gave 
them new life, when they shall see Him as He is — ^the life, 
gathered again into one in Him and in one another to be 
separate no more, of the spirits of the just made perfect, by 
whose even earthly union the world is to believe that He has 
come. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE DIVERSITY OF FAITH. 

Mark ix. 40. — He tliat is not against ns is on our part. 

1 Cor. xii 6. — ^There are diversities of operations, but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all. 

2 Cor. iii. 18. — ^We, beholding as in a glass the gloiy of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image. 

Diversity 1. Thb habitual thoughts of a variety of persons upon one 
SonS° and the same long history of love, the central object of which, 
^maJ^' though one person, is presented in many strongly-impressive 
aspects, will not exhibit uniform phenomena. The emotioned 
contemplation, which is the thinking of faith, will be marked 
by characteristic diversity, both because of the diversity of 
permanent or occasional mental conditions of the thinkers, and 
because of the immense range of matters of thought, among 
which their faith finds appropriate attraction. Every person's 
individual state of feelings, however arising, from the provi- 
dential mould in which the habits of thought have grown up, 
or from natural temperament, the soul's gift received from the 
body's peculiarities, must always direct the thoughts to some 
classes of subjects more than to others. With the same know- 
ledge, the habitual thinking of believers in God's love will be 
diverse. The children of God will diflfer in propensities of 
thought and in their impressions of particular things of their 
family relationship, as do the children of an earthly father. 
This diversity is recognised in, or at any rate accords with. 
Scriptural language respecting spiritual conditions — ^the " house 
of many mansions, and 'places prepared " therein — ** diverse 
stones built into one temple " — '' some Uast some greatest in 
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the kingdom" — '* last who shall he first, a,nd first who shall be 
last " — *' babes in Christ needing to be fed with milk, and men 
in understanding able for strong meat." In accordance with 
such language, the illustrative and .instructive characters and 
lives written in the Scriptures exhibit the renewal of nature 
which goes on under the operation of faith — not as of one uni- 
form habit, but presenting many activities of spiritual life and 
directions of spiritual growtL 

2. The fact that the renewal of men's nature, through faith's imitation 
beholding of Christ Jesus, is to be in His image, by no means not uS 
disagrees with diflfierences in men's contemplation of Him ; for ^S^rw!^* 
in Him the human character was many-sided, as it does not 
appear in individuals of mere mankind. The natural temper- 
aments, which are distributed much more than combined in 

our individual characters, united in Him ; even as, in His cir- 
cumstances, the diversified conditions of His own met together 
in a way that made the Jews think all the prophecies of the 
Messiah could not refer to one person — ^power and privation, 
social happiness and social trial, popularity and persecution, 
consciousness of holiness and intensest association with sin in 
relationship, temptation, oppression, and blame. The Saviour 
of the world, who, when lifted up, was to draw all men unto 
Him, was Himself perfect man — the complete Tnan, in whom 
the feelings met of aU human needs, human sufferings, and 
human joys. Believers in Him, "having Him ever before 
them," "looking unto Jesus" from aU the different sides on 
which their lines of circumstances and suggested thoughts 
lie, are to be, by beholding Him, renewed in His likeness. But 
while the standard of their ultimate attainment is " the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fulness of Christ," their present con- 
scious copying is directed to special points — ^those which are 
most obvious or attractive to them. AU men are drawn up to 
Him, but along their different lines of thought to the different 
phases of His nature which their own conscious nature makes 
them think most upon and feel most in Him. 

3. By diversity of faith is here meant, not diversity of ac- Meaning of 
cepted creed or difference of opinion as to the truths which the orfaith.^ 
understanding has become possessed of, but difference of habit 
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of thinking about them — a diversity which appears, as to the 
portions of truth most thought upon and habitually seen by 
individuals, the facts, or classes of facts, in the knowledge of 
God's love, which come most readily into different minds. All 
believers are, in the progress of faith's thoughts of Jesus, con- 
verging to "unity of faith and of knowledge of the Son of God" 
(Eph. iv. 13). It is of their present state of progress, continu- 
ing to the end of this bodily and earthly life, and of the differ- 
ent states which at any time the converging minds and hearts 
will show as yet that the term diversity is used. And consid- 
ering the sources of that diversity, no thoughtful Christian 
should be surprised at great want of uniformity of feeling and 
expression of the truth as it is in Jesus among His disciples, 
but should suspect the reality of a faith which confines itself 
to any very close uniformity of language. It has been aptly 
said that '* in the same meadow the ox sees the herbage, the 
dog the hare, and the stork the lizard." 
Oiusesof 4. What things of man's own nature and condition are 
prop^fity there of obvious power to give a direction to individual 
of thought, thought upon any emotional subject — ^things because of which 
we should be prepared to see dififerent individuals make 
different selections of things of Christ to think most upon, 
be attracted most by, make most use of in self-discipline? 
The temperaments are recognised parts of human character, 
and their peculiar manifestation is exactly a diversity of 
propensity in the thoughts ; the choleric, the phlegmatic, the 
sanguine, and the melancholic, each having its own range of 
subjects in which it finds itself absorbed— the things it "has 
ever before " it. Sex, age, and race are also recognised sources 
of difference in the habits and propensities of thought and 
feeling, detennining the character or feature of character in 
a friend with which any thus differing individual can be en 
rapport, the manner of person he or she is likely to cleave to 
as an object of faith, or be taken up with. In the most 
uniform and natural condition of the members of a family, a 
sister's lines of thought differ from her brother's, a child's from 
his parents' ; and their needs of sympathy — the objects their 
souls draw to in faith — also differ. Worldly condition, which 
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modifies original character, does so by inducing habitual 
thoughts. The ruts of work and difiBculty, the sets of associ- 
ations in which an individual's thoughts are so far confined, 
wiU certainly produce in him habits of looking most at 
particidar things, and feeling most some particular truths. 
Special studies whet the perceptions in their own class of 
thoughts, not without the risk of a loss of appreciative power 
on subjects essentially different. Physical and metaphysical 
studies need, for instance, to correct each other's effects in 
order to keep a hard student in either fit for healthy general 
thinking. Bace has likewise an influence that is weU known. 
Celts and Saxons look at different features of the same matter. 
The French and German minds are notably different from 
each other, as to the excitements they are susceptible of, and 
the mental exercises attractive to thent It is plain how these 
diversifying influences, residing in the propensities of temper- 
ament, the needs of sex or age, the inherited proclivities and 
capacities of race, and the second nature of associations pro- 
duced by employment, &c., wiU tend to determine the moral 
qualities which can be the subject of trust, or which wiU exer- 
cise an attractive influence over individuals. The effect wiU 
be the same in religious as in other subjects of emotional 
thinking. The thinking which different believers in Jesus, 
looking to Him as their salvation and their desire, will in- 
dulge themselves in, wiU be of differing things of Christ, 
although their formal creed may be the same. Their confes- 
sion may be the same, but their practical creed, the matter 
of their habitual, constraining, attractive, besetting thoughts, 
will differ — yet an equally entire cleaving to Jesus may 
characterise all those who so differ in the proportions of 
their care for the components of a formal creed. 

5. This normal diversity of the thinking of faith is put DiflTerence 
beyond the sphere of controversy by what we know of those aS^g^e 
who had been the personal attendants of the Lord. TheyJ;^^^! 
manifestly differed in their propensities of thought, their ways Siscipies. 
of feeling things, their quickness to recognise, and their te- 
nacity in holding fast particular truths. They understood not 
one another wholly, and had disagreements as to the truth in 
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its application to life ; but they all understood Him^ and felt 
that they were understood by Him (as Peter in John xxL 17) 
with a completeness which fiUed each individual's needs, though 
the thoughts of one would have left empty some part or over- 
filled others of any brother disciple's consciousness. It would 
be most instructively and satisfactorily illustrative of the di- 
versity of faith which we are to expect to meet, if we were to 
compare the differences which appeared among those believers 
who looked most nearly upon the Object of faith. What lines 
of thought concerning their Lord and their God was John 
prone to go into ? What different lines were most natural to 
Peter and to James ? Of the many-sided perfectness of their 
Lord's character each saw and felt and thought of one side 
chiefly. No one's sympathies had grasp enough to take such 
strong hold of all — each corresponding to but a part, reflecting 
that part, having that part his object of habitual contempla- 
tion, the part of his Lord's perfect complete humanity and 
divine grace with which his own peculiar nature or condition 
felt in closest relative connection. John's thought of Jesus* 
love, and of our love of Him, and its product, a spiritual life 
of love, fuses present and eternal life into one contemplated 
state of being " in Him " who was in the beginning with God, 
and was God, and came unto His own, and in Him was life, 
and His life was the light of men. Peter — it may be because 
of more of some kinds of experience of the necessity of self- 
discipline — sees impressively the process of salvation through 
Christ, and the eternal prospect rousing to present endeavour 
after holiness. Paul and James differ much. The goal shines 
before Paul's high susceptibility, and his soul is under the 
necessity of pressing onward, forgetting all attainment as now 
behind, laying aside every weight, and running the race yet be- 
fore him. James, while having before his mind the sure help 
and prize, looks more on the human side of the struggle, and 
sees man's difficulties and his propensity to self-deceit, which 
may make the prospect he sets before himself a delusion, his 
character being incompatible with it ; and accordingly James's 
felt necessity is, to press upon the imagined believer that he 
must constantly test his expectations by his life. In the picture 
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of the Christian's life — Faith working by love, purifying the 
heart, overcoming the worid — Paul's eyes were chiefly at- 
tracted by the faith, John's by the love, and James's by the 
obedience. Other characteristic diversities in the mental turn 
of the three most famous apostles, Peter, Paul, and John, 
naturally drew them to different things of Christ, which ap- 
pear prominently in their writings. Peter, distinguished by 
the special qualities which direct and confine the motions of 
an active man — courageous and confident, so as even to walk 
forth on the sea, but holding much by the tangible — had his 
thoughts of Christ, though he was the first to behold in Him 
the expected Messiah, so closely united with the law of Moses, 
which He came to fulfil, that he could not for long think of 
the Saviour separately from its ordinances, nor of Christians 
as not obedient to them, Paul, profound, and thoughtful of 
the principles of things, going below all forms and institutions 
for the roots of faith and conduct, was able, though he had 
been educated a straitest Pharisee, to behold in Christ not a 
portion of the law, its corner-stone, but the meaning of the 
law, to whom it was only a forelooking, the king of an Israel 
of Grod wide as humanity. The formal and positive sink in 
his eyes accordingly out of sight, as the consummation of 
the spiritual appears ; that which is old passes away when that 
which is perfect is come. And so Paul and Peter came to 
variance as to the faith and conduct of believers in Jesus, 
xuatil Peter's slower reasoning, aided by a divine vision, came 
to see clearly also. John, essentially different from both — con- 
templative, affectionate, having his life in near love of his 
Master, rejoicing in personal liking and faith and service — 
occupies his Gospel with the personal glory and goodness of 
the Lord, and fills his forelooking not with the fight of faith 
here, which fills Paul's thoughtful stewardship, but with the 
holy, eternal, spiritual life of love, which is gathering together 
now by all the divine means of positive and moral, formal 
and spiritual kinds that here are mingling or succeeding each 
other in the Church of salvation. 

It has been remarked upon already how the four evangelists 
set the subject of their Gospels before us in characteristically 
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different lights — Matthew thinking more than any of the 
others of the Messiah of Jewish prophecy, the fulfilment of 
the law ; Mark beholding the work of the Eedeemer as He 
travailed in it in the greatness of His strength, mighty to save; 
Luke gathering before his eyes constantly how true and near 
to human nature and human estate He was who came the 
friend of man ; and John gazing upon the eternity of His 
divine love of man, whom He calls " His own." 

We cannot set before ourselves so well the other first dis- 
ciples who have not shown to us in written manifestation 
their ways of thought. Would the same things of Christ 
habitually rise up before them all ? Would not the Israelite 
indeed, in whom was no guile, draw to his musings a different 
set of facts concerning his Master from those Thomas would 
turn to, who was ready to question, and needed much proof? 
Jesus' one betrayal of omniscience first attracted the one ; the 
other's faith, having failed after much knowledge, was compelled 
all at once to enthusiasm by his Master's calm, compassionate 
making allowance for all his doubts, and loading him with evi- 
denca The two events would often arise on the two disciples' 
thoughts, separate bonds of each soul to his Lord. The sons of 
Zebedee in their early discipleship differed widely in their 
habitual thoughts from the spirit they were of long after. The 
conduct of Nicodemus at the dangerous close of their Master's 
earthly career would make us respect the sustaining power of 
his faith as much as we could respect Peter's. Their previous 
manner towards Him showed a great diversity in their con- 
straining thoughts of Him. Peter, confident without considera- 
tion, refusing even his Lord's bidding to think of dangers he 
needed to think of, and failing as eminently as he professed, 
must have had a different thoughtfulness from the ruler whose 
discipleship never comes into the foreground until the time 
when all the eleven had been panic-stricken, but to whom 
Jesus had spoken of the profounder things of His work some 
considerable time before He had revealed them to Peter or his 
brother attendants on their Lord. The thought with which 
Mary of Bethany looked back upon Jesus, and the things of 
Christ to which the eyes of her faith would be wont to turn. 
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most readily, would be a diflferent selection from those which 
would arise before the mind of the " woman which was a sin- 
ner." The one must always have looked to Jesus, and could 
not help it, through His remembered visits of so sympathetic 
human Mendship, and the great fact of His bringing her- 
brother back from the dead, which linked that human love 
to Godhead's, and pledged the omnipotence of God to human 
sympathy, in her thoughts of His saving grace. The other 
could as little help thinking most of Jesus the forgiver, the 
consoler, who had given her remorseful heart peace without 
a word of upbraiding, and taken fear for ever from her by 
so accepting her humble caressing of His feet. Jairus, Zac- 
cheus, and the Syrophoenician mother, had begun their • 
affectionate thinking of Jesus from different forms of emotion 
as starting-points ; and without doubt the strong original 
emotion continued to assert itself prominently amidst all 
habitual thoughts of grateful, humble, worshipping feeling 
which filled their life afterwards. His perfect entering into 
the sore afflictions of family affection — His power to rebuke 
worldly lusts away from the heart — His power to see and 
draw out from its most secret place faith in His grace 
under every form of repressing difficulty, — ^these different 
parts of His all-comprehending perfections would give special 
colouring to the differing thoughts of Him which those three 
would find natural to them. Had they all become preachers 
of Christ, they would have preached different truths power- 
fully. Had each of them compiled a creed, the fruit not of 
intellectual controversy, but a representation of his or her 
conscious thoughts, they would have been three different 
though not discordant creeds. 

6. These examples of recorded faith exhibit sources of Diversity 
diversity in the thinking of faith, arising in both elements of ^ntetio" 
that thinking — diversity in the matters of thought offered to and in the 
faith, and diversity in the thinker's peculiar preparation to deal tion of 
with them. Both these diversities are of great practical con- ™ 
sequence. 

The maxim, sound in religious as in other knowledge, that 
" truth is one and indivisible," does not exclude diversity in 

P 
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men's habitual thoughts of Christ so long as their knowledge 
of Him is fragmentary, and that diversely. Each must think 
most of what he knows most. Nor is uniformity of faith a 
consequence necessarily following upon faith's being the gift 
of Grod, and the " things of Christ" being shown to us by His 
Holy Spirit. The *' spirit of system," which hinders as well 
as helps induction in science, seeks much after uniformity ; but 
uniformity is not God's system in His other works, and in the 
work of grace we are told of something of the same manner 
— that the Spirit* s work, giving birth to the thought^ and feel- 
ings of the new life, is like the motion of the wind, imconfined 
and unpredicable, discovered only from its varied eflFects. Did 
He show John and Peter and Paul and James the self-same 
features of their Lord's character, with the same force, or did He 
guide them imto all truth so as to lead them to a uniform im- 
pression of the features of the earthly life which was to be His 
service ? Shall other men be expected, under the same Spirit's 
teaching, to see the things of Christ, His redeeming affection 
and its ways, and man's reasonable ways of service because 
thereof, one uniform sight in every man's eyes; with no different 
suggestions made to any soul of special indebtedness or peculi- 
arity of affection due by it, with no different lines of aboimd- 
ing duty opening up before any one ? To expect such sameness 
of result would be a mere assumption of what must be meant 
by the Spirit guiding believers unto all truth. No human 
teacher could make different persons by his lessons form in 
their own minds the very same picture of however simple 
a case of human amiabilities and moral excellence. Is 
there anything but the spirit of system, forming an a 
priori assumption that the perfectness of divine teaching 
must produce uniform results, to make us think that intelligent 
learners under the Spirit of God will not, like those learning 
under human teaching, appropriate the same set of les- 
sons of God's love with a difference ? It would surprise us 
beyond measure, in the case of any other book telling many 
impressive things, to hear that all readers retained the same 
impressions of the same parts of the book. The consequence 
seems unavoidable, that the so rich diversity of Jesus' mani- 
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festations in Bethany, in His teachings, in the Transfiguration, 
with little children, in the Temptation, in Gethsemane, under 
the eyes of the Scribes and Pharisees, before Pilate, in the so 
diflFerent miracles, in the parables, &c. &c., must have left in 
beholders different deposits of chief thought ; and will always 
have their portions of mankind, sometimes capable of being 
united in concurring societies, who will in their religious 
thoughts see one phase or one or two phases of the Saviour's 
character more than they see anything else. 

7. It is in exact accordance with different parts of religious Presenta- 
truth being readiest to affect different persons, that the Epistles, truth in 
reflecting so far individual human souls and individual views '^^''^ 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, do not draw the feelings of all ages 
and conditions to their frequent perusal as the Gospels do, which 
exhibit no one chief cast of human excellence, nor chiefly any 
human view of truth logically arranged, but simply set forth all 
the sides of the love that is to be savingly attractive to man, as 
it was according to natural opportunity manifested in facts and 
assurances in the life of Jesus. Of the same significance is 
the fact that the Book of Psalms has always been so necessary 
a part of the Scriptures to every class alike. The reflection of 
no individual soul, nor of any one chief condition of life, but 
recording the emotions experienced by persons of diverse posi- 
tions and under great variety of God's discipline, both in per- 
sonal history and in national fortunes at many periods — part 
describing minutely the emotions and religious self-discipline 
of David's life, which stands alone among recorded human lives 
for its diversity of worldly fortune and moral experience — the 
Psalter has proved an inexhaustible store of spiritual nourish- 
ment for the so different cravings, needs, pr9pensities, and pecu- 
liar states of heart which occur in the dissimilar multitude that 
has to be turned from every kind of dead and evil works, every 
manner of weakness and corruptness, every form of trouble, 
unto Him who was lifted up that He might draw all men 
unto Him. The whole sacred Scriptures are distiuguished 
from all purely human religious books by the same diversified 
exhibition of the truth fitted to lay hold on different habits of 
thought and varied moral needs ; though the narratives of God 
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manifest in the flesh, and the book exhibiting the emotions 
of a great diversity of human religious conditions, are the most 
universally ready for this "catching of men" (Mark i 17). 
The most systematic writings of the apostles are not system- 
atic after the manner of theological treatises, but discursive, 
casting out lines of thought on all sides of a main argument. 
They have also a peculiarity of immense disseminating influ- 
ence in those tei-se expressions with which they abound, 
which to a logical mind often sum up and condense a length- 
ened argument, but which possess so much of the convincing- 
ness of axioms as to be enough of reasoning on their different 
subjects for those not accustomed to argument. And these 
reasonings and maxims of the devotional Scriptures are besides 
set in the midst of constant practical application to religious 
conduct, the effective exposition of doctrines to all habits of 
mind and states of heart. Their theology is in fact not 
theology, but the application of theology to human life in 
great diversity as it presented itself on the occasions which 
called forth the Epistles. The mass of the sacred books con- 
tains little of even that degree of doctrinal teaching, but ex- 
hibits the ways of God, His designs and wiU, in the very way 
fitted for universal instruction; i.e., widely diversified illus^ 
trations of divine grace, and examples of human feelings and 
conduct under its influence, narratives of God's dealings with 
man, lives of God's servants which readers can apply to their 
own conscious wants as they do the narratives of the Gospels. 
Diversity 8. The Supposition that in religious things, differently from 
hig pro- aU other subjects of human study, the Spirit guiding unto all 
penalty, truth must produce uniform thoughts of the truth, thus ignores 
the fact, the source of any amount of diversity in man's neces- 
The tern- sarily fragmentary knowledge, that the truth is multiform. It 
has to ignore also the fact characteristic of human condition, 
that diversities in perceiving, being struck with, caught by, con- 
strained by, different things in emotionalcsubjects, arise from 
bodily temperament, period of lif^ race, sex, and place in 
human relationships ; all which confine or induce particular 
moral and emotional activities more than others. Of these 
we can most easily illustrate the effects of temperament. 



peraments. 
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Persons of choleric temperament, warm, uncompromising, 
and zealous, will find themselves thinking often upon Jesus' 
indignant hours, and His stern reproofs of all hypocrisy and 
guile. His expressions, " whited sepulchres," " that fox," " blind 
leaders of the blind," " evil and adulterous generation," have 
often seemed meet language for Christians in the eyes of 
strong masculine natures zealous for the purity of the Church. 
Grentler natures wiU find enough to fill heart and mind with 
in the meek and lowly language and doings of the Lord at 
other times. — ^''He that is not against us is on our part," 
" Spare it this year also, tiU I dig about it and dung it," " He 
beheld the city and wept over it." Their desire to put off the 
necessity of strife for the cause of religion, or to avoid pro- 
ceeding to measures of severity for the faith in the family or 
the church, will be confident of appreciation and much sym- 
pathy at His hands who did and said these things. The early 
part of His ministry, when He is seen so long letting His 
works and His character work their way to influence in the 
public mind without self-assertion on His part, will give faith 
of being right to many whom more excitable neighbours may 
think unzealous or cold — many who seek by their conduct, 
personal and' towards religious things, to let the cause of 
Christ in their life be advanced, as by " an epistle known and 
read of men," more than heard by men, feeling that in that 
department they can work and have patient faith, while they 
would not see their way to usefulness in polemical service. 
Calm faith (the experience of their phlegmatic temperament, 
while they wait the promised result, working for it in their pe- 
culiar way) was in His perfectness as well as the powerful ag- 
gressiveness in which choleric natures think they are like Him. 

Those burdened with what theoretically may seem not very 
compatible with strong faith, but what was, notwithstanding, 
much seen in Jesus — ^viz., melancholy depression because of the 
difficulty of influencing men to their peace — and those who, like 
Paul, are oppressed by the consciousness of inherent evil, the 
law of sin in their members, the body of death, the divided inner 
man doing what they would not, will look unto Jesus as their 
peculiar Saviour, Comforter, fellow-feeling Helper, and think 
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often^ with solaced faith, upon how He mourned over His fruit- 
less desires, and pains taken with an unbelieving generation, and 
with slow-hearted disciples ; how yet He pitied the disciples, 
whose spirit was willing but their flesh was weak ; how kindly 
and not oppressively He reproved the "little faith" of His 
disappointing followers ; how He prayed for Peter, when Satan 
desired to have him that he might siffc him as wheat, that the 
disciple's faith should not fail ; how He warned him of the tribu- 
lations of His service which awaited him ; and how He himself 
shrank from suffering in Gethsemane. A great guide of faith 
to such persons will be the experienced apostle's words, " Con- 
sider Him who endured such contradiction against Himself, 
lest ye weary or faint in your minds." And sanguine spirits, 
equally with stem, mild, calm, or disheartened, will have part 
and lot in Jesus the Son of Man, who was perfect in our exer- 
cise of endurance, that He might succour us when we are 
tried. Peter never fearing, as weU as Paul often fearing, could 
lay hold on things of the very human nature of Christ himself, 
to keep him sure that he was known by Him. The disciples 
marvelled at their Master's alacriiy going up to Jerusalem 
when He had told them He was to suffer death there ; and as 
they followed Him, they were afraid. The recollection of that 
journey was to them all — and to Peter very much, we may 
believe — a thought giving them strength and courage in their 
faith of His sympathy when the days came that they had to 
meet bonds and imprisonment and death for Him. His words 
belonging to that, the sanguine part of His character, were to 
be glad tidings to them, and to every buoyant-hearted striver 
with worldly difficulty and trial in His service — "In the 
world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world." 

Bearers of these so diverse temperaments could not tarn 
then or now to each other for the comfort and support of being 
thoroughly understood; but how fully, without doubting or 
trouble at all, could and can any one turn to Him who 
" knoweth what is in man," and recognises as His own— kin 
to His own perfect humanity, at first formed after it, drawn to 
it now, and to be corrected and sanctified by it unto perfec- 
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tion — every diverse-featured looking of love to Him and His 
honour. Consciousness of upright desire will be as confident 
of recognition from Him as contrition will be of acceptance. 
Fervent zeal and timid fears, the naturally exacting and the 
naturally willing to make allowance, diverging though their 
human paths of religious action would be, will have remem- 
brances of Him by which their spiritual thoughts converge 
and approach towards a coming oneness. 

9. If we think of any man's faith, not as the propositions of Normal 
a creed, but as his heart's favourite thoughts, the emotional of fo"h^ 
thoughts of the facts of God's love, which are, because pf Jj^^^ 
determining peculiarities as well as selecting education, wont 
to come into his mind at any and every time — diversity of faith 
is not a thing to alarm, but one to be looked for as the nor- 
mal condition of the " body of Christ," a sign of separate indi- 
vidual life in a body of men and women, in whose hearts Christ 
dwells by faith, while the whole body is making increase and 
perfecting itself in love. Such diversity of consciousness is a 
consequence of the fact, that all are looking unto Jesus from 
the midst of things of their own spirits which others know 
not, and that all believers, while the time for faith lasts, are 
in progress, and at different stages, none having attained to 
completeness of thoughts, all going on to know the Lord. The 
step from such a habit of thinking of and being affected domi- 
nantly by one or more selected truths of divine grace and 
relative human sanctification, is manifestly a short one to a 
propensity, should circumstances induce the construction of an 
intellectual creed, to form one logically depending from those 
particular truths as centre truths. Creeds, attempting uniform- 
ity of so much of the faith of believers, are theological, not 
religious, things. To some extent they are chronological 
things, the records of ecclesiastical diversity at particular 
times ; but records also of the progress of faith, whether, like 
Paul's, a progress in understanding revealed truth, or, like the 
early Hebrew creed — expanding in Moses' time from the pro- 
phet's first annoimcement of Jehovah as the God of Abraham 
to the many thoughts of the Book of Deuteronomy — ^a progress 
because of increased revelation. But creeds, could they be ex- 
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haustive of formal religious knowledge, can never by possibility- 
be exhaustive of religious truth. Not the few objective thoughts 
of the creed, but the multitude of the thoughts within the 
heart, make a man's faith as far as it is saving faith. Uni- 
formity in these spontaneous thoughts would, like imiformity 
of result in any education of human thought, be possible only 
by the process found associated with that uniformity, the re- 
pression, starving, or eradication of the free emotions and 
spiritual activities of the human being. While, therefore, 
diversity even of creed is defensible as being an unavoidable 
consequence of forcing into forms of feelingless logic material 
which essentially comprehends feeling, diversity of actual faith 
is in every truly-believing Church immeasurably greater than 
all diversity of creeds in the family of Churches. This fact 
makes creeds subordinate things in the household of faith. The 
faith of Christendom is more comprehensive than all its creeds. 
And if diversity of turn of thought, or start of thought, or 
capability of appreciating new truth, makes men still sometimes 
diverge in outward fellowship, saying, "I am of Paul, and 
I of Apollos," it is as in the days of those professions not 
probably, because they are not of Christ, but because they 
differ only as the apostles differed from, and were not under- 
stood by, one another ; while all knew the Lord, and felt that 
He who knew all things knew that they loved Him. 
Lines of 10. There is a recognisable sense in which wise and well- 
"I Ml of instructed Christians may, with full faithfulness to their Lord, 
ofCeChw!" ^® expected to follow different human leaders, as if they said, 
" I am of Paul," " I of Cephas," — a sense in which, when they 
say, " I am of Christ," it is thinking of different things of His 
glad tidings. A contemplative mind, turning engrossingly to 
what shall be hereafter, will be attracted by enjoyed sympathy 
to John's Epistles ; and will find correction there too of the 
tendency of that state of soul to lose itself in gating up into 
heaven, by being brought down with the apostle so frequently 
at once to see what the earthly life must be to which such 
heavenward forelooking belongs. The practical soul which 
feels the life that now is so much that its readiest outlook is 
for its covert evils, will come as to a master spirit of its own 
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kind to James ; but come only to have its habit of confined 
vision corrected by his close intense connecting of the practical 
outer life of this world with the thought and sight and feeling 
of the everlasting presence of God his Saviour in all his labours 
and exercises of faith and patience. Among our Lord's most 
direct revelations of the forms and extent of His grace, of 
which His followers are to think — ^viz., His miracles — will not 
every separate miracle draw to Him a separate state of mind, 
or diverse allied states, as the story is pondered, vivid with its 
picture of a particular need of our condition met or sought out 
by His saving help, and of the receiver's faith in His peculiar 
help drawn out by Him in ways fitting so many different condi- 
tions of understanding and confidence ? Even this most closely 
personal following of the Lord in the thinking of faith must be 
thus by differing lines of thought. The diversity of matter of 
thought offered to the mind by the different books which were 
undoubtedly included in " the Scriptures '' which Jesus bade 
the Jews search for their witness to Him, obliges us to think 
of a blessed wideness in the subjects of thought which it is 
God's purpose to make paths by which men shall come to 
Him who- is " the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.'* It seems, 
perhaps, from afar ojOT, that the mundane wisdom of the Book 
of Proverbs leads to the truth as it is in Jesus. That reading, 
however, has been in its turn the first convincing proof of a 
revelation to minds wise in human knowledge or observant 
keenly of human ways. The gloomy views of life written in 
Ecclesiastes, so far below Paul's bright visions, yet struggling 
into some light, have been congenial introductory thoughts of 
faith to others. 

11. To what conclusions do these considerations lead us ? The unity 
Is diversity in the subject or manner of religious thinking to ^wiuit u 
be held up as the right rule of faith which man should follow ^*^ 
after ? Certainly not. It is not a rule at all — ^not a guide to 
be followed — ^but a condition of man's earthly state, to be ex- 
pected, and not to be misinterpreted mutually by those who 
are different in their habitual thoughts. If it is a truth of 
man's nature that subjective condition will influence faith in 
objective truth, there is a companion truth, the revealed truth 
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of man's necessary religion, that his self-education, by the 
means of grace and the help of the Spirit of God, is to bring 
his subjective condition into harmony with the objective truth 
which Grod sets before him. Temperament and circumstances 
will tend always to direct the unwatched thoughts. Faith's first 
business is intentional watchful thinking, not upon subjectively 
attractive points of revealed truth, but upon all truth. And the 
end of faith's purposed reasoning, considering, thinking " on 
these things " of Christ, is to bring every " high thought and 
imagination into captivity to the obedience of Christ " (2 Cor. x 
5). The design of all the ministry of the Word is that aU may 
come to " the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God " — to one knowledge, or in some sense uniform way 
of thinking of the Son of God ; having before them, as the 
measure of their aim, to become a " perfect man," to attain the 
" stature of the fulness of Christ;" that they be " no more chil- 
dren, tossed to and fro and carried about with every wind of 
teaching, but speaking the truth in love, may grow up into 
Him in all things, which is the Head, Christ ; from whom the 
whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itseK in love" (Eph. iv. 13-16). The apostle's 
figure points to a diversity which will accompany the perfect- 
ness of the members of Christ, as elsewhere he speaks of one 
star differing from another star in glory. It is the beautiful 
diversity of harmony which is so attractive in aU the other 
works of Him who works man's sanctification. Man's way, 
however, of working towards that diversity which is to belong 
to his perfect state, is not by thinking of and following after 
diversity of ways now, but by " thinking the same things " — 
" being of one mind." The diversity is that of members made 
one through the head — growing up into one body. This is our 
rule for the practice of faith. 

12. To approach to the harmony of diversity set before us 
in the body of Christ, we have chiefly to work towards uni- 
formity. All are to have one object of faith, Christ Jesus. 
The process of our following after unity of faith is not by 
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repression, eradication, starving of our diverse natural affec- 
tions or propensities of thought, but by unity of study of the 
Son of God, which is the meaning of unity of knowledge of 
Him — by bringing those diverse living capabilities or propen- 
sities of our spirit into captivity to obey Him. In contem- 
plating Him — having Him ever before the mind — the things 
of His nature and love taken and shown to the soul — every 
diversity of impulsive whole -heartedness, steady caution, 
holy zeal, holy sorrow, unfearing courage, or depression imder 
burdens of trial, will find, besides its needed sympathy, its 
needed guidance and sanctif}dng correction. In Him dwelt 
all the fulness of innocent manhood as well as of Gk)dhead — 
all perfectness of the diverse human temperaments^ which man- 
kind possess not in such harmony, as well as all fulness of that 
divine grace which every varying needer of His sjnnpathy could 
cleave to. And in contemplating Him perfect in man's nature, 
and perfected in experience of man's conditions, each will find 
the correspondence with and understanding of his case which 
he needs ; as Peter did in his time of seeming greatest removal 
from likeness to his faithful Master, and, in the depth of self- 
reproach for his own untrustworthiness, was able to say to 
Him, '' Lord, thou knowest all things : thou knowest thati love 
thee." 

13. This correction of subjective differences bringing diver- CoiTection 
sity into harmony we find illustrated in the same cases of our sitSs?^*^ 
Lord's personal disciples, which gave so full exemplification of 
diversity of natural propensity. 

John, for whatever reason he was the disciple whom Jesus John, 
loved, was, as all his writing shows, distinguished among the 
attendants of the Lord by his love of Him personally. He has 
been called the fiXotri<fovg, as Peter was the f /Xo;^^i(rro(, seeing 
the person as the other saw the mission of his Lord dominantly. 
The corrective influence which that constant contemplation 
had on his natural ways of thinking was very apparent. John 
was not in those first years the gentle disciple we call him now 
— ^his and his brother's spirit was vehement. They were Sons 
of Thunder. They asked for the highest places in the kingdom 
of their Master, ready to drink of His cup, and to be baptised. 
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with even His baptism of suffering. They rebuked one who 
cast out devils in their Lord's name, because he was not one 
of their company. They sought to call down fire, " as Elijah 
did," to destroy a Samaritan village, merely for inhospitality 
shown to Him. How corrected and harmonised with the spi- 
rit of Jesus became those strong human propensities of soul 
in John by the time he wrote his Gospel and Epistles ! There 
his strong love looks with increased absorption of thoughts 
upon the person of the only-begotten well-beloved Son of God; 
but he has come to speak of himself and his feUow-believers in 
Jesus, to whom he writes, as little children now, and not am- 
bitious, strong, striving men. Amidst the propagation of phil- 
osophical theories explaining away the historical character of 
the Christy he is the strong uncompromising asserter that it 
was a true person, a real individual, the Son of (Jod, and God 
Himself, who came in the flesh. But the early rebuker of a 
different manner of following Christ from his own is now no 
polemic nor controversialist, even against heresy. He but sets 
forth in its own strength the proved truth of Jesus' declaration 
of Himself and the divinely moral teaching of His faith, and 
lets these condemn the heresy; as His Master had let His works 
show Him to men, and demanded their faith upon that ground 
alone. He who before the Samaritan village knew not what 
spirit he was of, in Patmos knew his own spirit, '* the Spirit 
He hath given us " (1 John iii. 24) ; and the vindictive avenger 
came to think and write habitually of seK-sacrifice for the 
brethren, and said, " He that hateth his brother is a murderer," 
'* he that loveth dwelleth in God," " if any man love not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen ? " " we know that we have passed from death to 
life because we love the brethren." 
Peter. John's dissimilar fellow-disciple and afterwards companion- 

apostle, Peter, associated with him in that so common attrac- 
tion of differing temperaments which seems to indicate that 
diversity is a law of human progress to perfection through 
mutually-sought complement, is another example of natural 
temperament adopted into the new life through a correcting 
process effected by the contemplation of the things of Christ. 
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Peter's ultimate moral character was announced bv Jesus 
when his brother Andrew brought him into His presence, and 
He said, " Thou shalt be called the Eock " (John L 42). Peter's 
natural propensities and capabilities were akin in some par- 
ticulars to that coming steadfastness in the faith. He was 
rough and stubborn ; but he was not stable as yet. By union 
with the living Eock, the Eock of Salvation to him, the union 
of constant contemplation producing its promised change into 
the same likeness, he became firm and immovable unto the 
end — ^the "power" which he "received from on high" per- 
fecting in good his own constitutional tendencies, which had 
before shown the natural risk of unsanctified affections to take 
a turn to evil. Peter, rudely presumptuous, rebuking his 
Master for speaking of His humiliation, stubbornly self-confi- 
dent in the upper room, violently courageous in the garden, 
totally overthrown in the judgment-hall, to the loss of all 
courage, fidelity, and self-respect, was the seKsame Peter who 
afterwards, with modesty and firmness equalling one another, 
held fast his faithfulness against the browbeating of the San- 
hedrim, and under Herod's imprisonment of him with the 
prospect of death hanging over him after the slaughter of 
James. It was the same rock of offence to his Master, who 
afterwards became the rock of stability to the early church, 
''strengthening the brethren" (Luke xxii. 32). There is all 
Peter's early faithfulness, but none of his forwardness, in his 
and John's answer to the high priest, " Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye ; for we cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard." The former earthly-mindedness of both, and 
their views of discipleship, were in like manner gone when 
they went out from the presence of the council after they had 
been beaten afld forbidden to preach Jesus Christ. "They 
rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for 
His sake." The hastiness which was the sometimes faulty 
character of Peter's early declarations of his belief in Jesus 
and his fidelity to Him — ^which produced these confessions 
conspicuous for their early manifestation of faith in the dignity 
of Jesus and appreciation of His needed work, " Thou art the 
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Christ of God ; " " To whom shall we go ? thou hast the words 
of eternal life " — ^but which produced also the rash self-ignorant 
walking on the water, and the profession of fidelity unaccepted 
by the Lord on the night of the betrayal — that hastiness to 
profess and to act counting no cost, estimating no difficulty in 
himself, became in his training not hastiness of promise but 
preparedness for confession and promptness in obedience. The 
two periods of Peter's moral life were made parts of one whole 
by the faithfulness which was the rock of his natura Peter 
never did anything like merely professing ; in his rashest time 
his ebullitions were true manifestations of the inner man. 
His humble, grieving, almost remonstrating words at that mid 
point of his life, when the discipleship was ending and the 
apostleship was to begin, " Lord, thou knowest all things, thou 
knowest that I love thee/' asserted a consciousness of integrity 
which belonged to him before as well as after. The peculiarity 
of Peter's line of Christian thought, in which he is compared 
with John and called the fikoyj^iaroi, while John was the 
f/Xoiij<rou(, distinguished the apostle as markedly as the dis- 
ciple. The Messiahship of Jesus was Peter's distinguishing 
early confession. It was he who recognised the meetness of 
the association of Jesus with Moses and Elias in the Trans- 
figuration, and he who answered in these words expressing the 
only hope and refuge of man, " To whom shall we go ? thou 
hast the words of eternal life " (John vi..68). It is the same 
human spirit who, of all the teachers of the church, sets before 
the earthly life of disciples so brightly, as its hope, stimulus, 
and upholding, the work of Christ — His atonement, His 
example of enduring suffering on earth, and the " exceeding 
great and precious promises, the inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and unending," which His prepared heaven holds 
fortL Christ's work, Christ's example, and Christ's heaven, 
are in Peter's teaching not distant things in human contem- 
plation or influential expectancy, but made to bear on the lives 
of His servants. Travelling Zionwards by these thoughts, 
Peter's disciples converge to the same state of spirits of just 
men made perfect as John's, and minds congenial taking his 
guidance, are approaching by another line of thought — the 
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thought of Jesus himself. His personal worthiness of love 
whom they are to be ** like, seeing Him as He is " (1 John 
iii. 2). Both look and endeavour onwards to " an abundant 
entrance into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ " (2 Pet. i. 11). 

14 The progress of an individual's faith to fuller and fuller Progress in 
thoughts of Christ and His salvation, implying different faiths p®^®?*^*- 
at different times, all of which were right, but changing in order 
to perfection, is jnore clearly seen in Paul's religious history. Paui. 
Saul's religiousness did not begin on the road to Damascus. 
He was a man whose sincere regard to revealed truth before 
made his susceptible spirit nerve itself to a course of action 
for the sake of the truth as he saw it, in which the sense of 
duty alone could have sustained him, for it must have required 
him to suppress painfully the human sympathies with which 
his nature was very largely gifted. His perceptions of the 
truth were defective, not his practical emotional thinking of 
it, having it *' ever before him," constraining his life. He only 
did not then see Jesus Christ as the end of the law. His 
conversion was not from a man without God in his thoughts; 
that is, without faith. It was from shortcoming sight and 
thought of the truth revealed under the law to so far complete 
sight of it, and to immediate acceptance of it by his spirit, 
already a believing one. So Ananias described his change as 
a progress of faith : " The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, 
that thou shouldest know His will, and see the just One, and 
shoaldest hear the voice of His mouth. For thou shalt be 
His witness unto all men of what thou hast seen and heard" 
(Acts xxii. 14, 15). . Why Paul, to whose great intellect all 
Gentile Christians look up, should have been blind to what 
they see taught in all the Law and all the Prophets, is a ques- 
tion of only comparative difficulty, an illustration of the 
origin of the normal diversity of faith. Saul's blindness was 
shared by the Jews generally, whose nation is blind to this 
day, " not able to see to the end of the law" (2 Cor. iii. 13) ; 
and especially was it the blindness of Saiil's religious sect, 
the Pharisees, who could not see in Jesus of Nazareth the 
expected Messiah, because they had come to habitual think- 
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ing that they saw in the prophecies another manner of posi- 
tion and person in the Messiah than the mean human position 
Jesns assumed and the divine nature which He asserted ; and 
unlearning is always more difficult in religious truth than 
learning. Saul's faith had also, after his vision at Damascus, 
still to make great progress in recognising the whole truth of 
the Messiah's salvation taught in the books so familiar to him, 
the Law and the Prophets. As he needed a special revelation 
to see Jesus as the Christ, he and all the. apostles needed 
afterwards help of the same kind to see the truth, declared by 
Jesus to Nicodemus, that '^ God so loved the world that who- 
soever believeth in Jesus shall have everlasting Ufe.'' At least 
six years beheld him preaching Christ from no more far-seeing 
point of view than the Jewish Christians were long confined 
to. During part of that period he appears as the companion of 
Barnabas, and always named second to hiuL Contemporane- 
ous with his beginning to bear the name of Paul, though in no 
indicated connection therewith, his thoughts appear free to 
contemplate the will of God as being the salvation of all 
nations, and not of the Jews only. That freedom of faith 
marked another diversity among the very leaders of faith ; for 
Paul's confident vision of the end of Jewish ceremony was not 
shared in by the others so soon. His case is peculiarly in- 
structive in the present consideration. Had Paul written a 
creed at those three different periods of his life, they would 
have been three diflferent creeds ; but they would have illus- 
trated a feature of what is here meant by diversity of faith. 
They would not have contradicted one 6uiother; only each 
later creed would have been fuller than that going before it. 
They would have been, as diverse human creeds, the spontane-' 
ous expressions of believers, are, and as the creeds of churches 
should be if they were full confessions of faith, records of a 
" following on to know the Lord." In all his after-progress Paul 
never departed from the simplicity of teaching Christ and Him 
crucified, the hope and life of God's prodigal children arising 
to go to their father ; but he was for ever learning spiritually, 
adding to his influential thoughts, ever correcting the old 
exclusive religious pride of the " young man Saul," and be- 
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coming one in sympathies and self-abegnation with the body 
of Christ, Jew and Greek, bturbarian, Scythian, bond and free. 

15. Paxd's faith, like John's and like Peter's, had a line of Paul's 
thought of its own, in which^ like theii's, it went on to know through 
the Lord, not changing views of salvation so much as enlarg- 2to Chns- 
ing them. John's love of Jesus himself gathered about it *ia" ^"***- 
personal things of Christ, one after another accumulating the 
fulness of Christ from " the Word" of " the beginning" to the 
Lamb by the throne. Peter's sight of the work of " the Christ, 
the Son of the living God," drew more into one line of vision 
terminating in Him, the pilgrimage of working, suffering, 
tempted life, and the inheritance incorruptible and undefiled 
and that fadeth not away, in which the object of his faith's 
vision was always Jesus who had gone to prepare it. Paul's 
recorded faith started from before the fulness of time. It 
came forth richly furnished with the so full but yet unfinished 
revelation of the truth of God's love; and it was in connection 
with the forec£wts of Jewish ordinances, and with the neces- 
sities which Jewish law compelled his soul to feel, that he 
learned the things of Christ to the fulness of that great feeling 
of them, which came to him after his eyes were memorably 
opened to see the end of the law. The law was to Paul a 
schoolmaster to bring him to Christ, in the full recognition of 
dependence, need, union, sympathy, spiritual connection, he 
was by it prepared for. The faith of the Jew was not thrown 
away by him. The veil on his Jewish-taught heart was rent, 
and Christ, the fulfilling of the Law, was beheld close to his 
sight. There was no conversion from Judaism to Christianity 
in the sense of converson from one religion (connection with 
God) to another. The faith of the Jew and the faith of the 
Christian were one, as spiritual and eternal life will be found 
to be one unbroken thing. The old revealed truth, pondered 
upon and become familiarly his own, fed the new thoughts. 
His faith converged with John's and Peter's to the same 
Object of Faith, at whose name every knee shall bow. But 
it was the same faith in which Abraham, far back in the his- 
tory of faith, travelled along his solitary way, seeing afar off; 
and Moses and David, and the cloud of witnesses whom history 

Q 
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remembers travelling and looking Zionwards, widely apart from 
each other, on the many narrow paths of the world's Ufe. 
Use of the 16. These three described examples illustrate the use of 

means of , _ 

grace. the means of grace to the diversified nature of fallen man. 
The "perfecting of the saints," the conforming of broken 
temperaments, the harmonising filling up of their diversities 
into likeness to Christ Jesus, is the work of the Gospel, of its 
study as of its ministry. 

It would have been instructive in this matter if we could 
have had such records of the faith attained to by the female 
compeers of those disciples, and by persons in diverse social 
circumstances, as they saw or thought more and more of 
Jesus of Kazareth. The means of grace assimilate aU original 
diflferences as life goes on ; and the likening work is helped by 
the coming on of the state of old age, the sameness of whose 
few feelings upon aU points is so great a contrast to the early 
antagonism or contrasts arising from sex, education, and posi- 
tion in life's relationships or occupations. But in the time of 
the freshness and strength and fulness of emotional capability, 
diversity arising from these present estates of the living soul 
is not all disease needing cure, but is partly a fulness of life, 
a richness in the heart's fruits of faith glorifying Grod, which 
seems the true service of earthly human life; and which, 
ripened and completed into harmony, may, much rather than 
may not, be thought of as giving a diversified beauty and joy 
to the everlasting inheritance of "the heir of all things," 
whose lifting up is to " draw all men to Him." 
Historical 17. From these illustrations of diversity in the great ex- 
ofCT^X^ amples of faith, we may read with understanding what conse- 
—how quence is attached to the occasions of diversity adduced in 

caused. 

the beginning of this chapter, and see thereby a more com- 
fortable explanation than a charge of heresy is, of the his- 
torical differences of creed. In considering what things must 
be accepted as probable sources of diversity of faith and of 
creed next — should a creed become a necessity— -we find poli- 
tical, like social peculiarities, leaving their impress on the 
habits of religious thought, and that even in the case of the 
logical creeds which are the result of constrained thinking. 
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and often of conforming compromise. Of course, then, the 
propensities of thought which, even when forced into confining 
order, show such prominence of different features at different 
periods of the world as the creeds of Christendom do, must, in 
free, self-indulging, ruminating thought, be far more abundant 
in Uving individual peculiarities. The effect of race upon pro- 
pensities of thought, appearing in the religious sentiment which, 
when compelled to logical expression, is apt to make differences 
of creed, is inexplicable, but quite recognised. Teutonic and 
Celtic Catholicism differ in the proportion in which religious 
sentiment dwells upon the Virgin Mary as one of its objects. 
Her altars, which are for the most part prominent objects in the 
churches of France and Belgium, are not so in those of Ger- 
many. Though interchange of religious reading has had no 
Uttle influence in removing peculiarities of religious writing, 
and so far, consequently, of thinking, critics still think they 
have some definite meaning when they speak of a German, or 
a Fi'ench, or an English, or even, diverse from English, a Scotch, 
way of looking at a religious subject. Who would expect 
the old Greek mind delighting in subtle disquisitions, and the 
Boman mind bent habitually upon practical organisation, to 
have set the multitude of revealed things of religion before a 
body of hearers, such as the Church, in the same shape of 
human system ? Two churches, departing from and denounc- 
ing each other, were the early consequence of East and West 
coming together to discuss philosophical systems of religious 
truth. Dean Stanley traces the indomitable affectionate 
Benjamite in Saul of Tarsus as well as in Saul the king. He 
has pointed out the general characters of the descendants of 
Esau and Jacob, appearing throughout history divergent as 
those of their progenitors were. The Jew has been cautious, 
persevering, stooping to escape difficulties rather than rising to 
grapple with them ; chastened and deterred only by centuries 
of discipline from time-serving adoption of idolatry. The Idu- 
mean has been impetuous, grand, generous, greedy, unstable — 
Herod hearing John gladly, and then beheading him for a rash 
promise ; Herod Agrippa, almost a Christian, but laughing at 
the idea of his being caught. The race was characterised by 
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Josephus as a turbulent unruly race, rejoicing in changes, roused 
to arms by the slightest motion of flattery, rushing to battle as 
if they were going to a feast. What is the religious end of 
the two as yet ? The Jew is immovable in his Judaism — ^blind, 
and imable to think a generous thought of any other people. 
The children of Edom have gone astray into the wild fanatic- 
ism of Mohammedan sectaries, and that creed's lavish sensu- 
ality, fatalism, and imposition of religious forms by the sword. 

A source of diversity of way of looking at subjects of 
thought, curious in kind, but exceedingly important because 
of its extent, lies in the imperfection of language as an ex- 
ponent of thought. The principle is well known, that language 
is, to some extent, the leader of thought, the exigency of ex- 
pression often bringing to hand words which, by association, 
will change the line of thought from what it was exactly 
meant to be. This influence, most perceptible in hasty ex- 
pression under excitement, is so far dominant in the case of 
all thought that has to be expressed. Those intimate with 
the spoken language of the Scottish Highlands say it almost 
excludes logical address, and subjects all religious teaching to 
the risk attaching to the perpetual use of metaphor. Chevalier 
Bunsen, a clear writer in several languages, quotes, with some 
amusement, the result, in his own case, of writing in German 
or French or English, that to his intimate friends he seemed 
to differ in habit of mind with the tongue he used. His Ger- 
man relatives would have mistaken him for a Frenchman 
when they read his French writing ; and he promised them 
to be an Englishman when they should read his * Egypt' in 
the English language. Language, unavoidably an imperfect 
instrument, becomes, within the confinement of any national- 
ity, chiefly fitted for expressing the ways of thinking which 
are seen to become peculiar to a nation, the result of all its 
associations of history, employment, climate, geographical 
feature, &c., and thought cannot keep but partially out of the 
established rut. 

Originally and properly the result of impression and thought, 
language thus becomes in its turn the origin of both. This is 
one of the sources of the religious influence exercised by the 
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sacred writings. The language of the Bible could have arisen 
in no country but the so exceptional one of Palestine. No 
nation but the Hebrew one could have had the associations of 
mountainous and level scenery, maritime and pastoral habits, 
nomad life, and African, Asiatic, and European civilisation. 
No other language, accordingly, is so wealthy in metaphorical 
expressions of all origins. Hence the appreciation and effect 
of the historical and devotional language of the Bible are so 
wide — all peoples finding in it things familiar to them which 
influentially guide their farther thinking. The opposite 
condition of languages like the modem European tongues 
instanced by Bunsen, if it had such effect upon his ex- 
pressing himself, who, a master of thought and of fitting 
expressions, was entirely familiar with the different languages 
which he used, must be expected not only to confine ex- 
pression, but to drag the thoughts into a certain line in some 
lesser or greater degree, just as an imperfect tool becomes the 
workman's master always to an appreciable extent. It is 
much as bodily temperament, peculiarity of brain, or other 
bodily organ, or healthiness or unhealthiness in the organs 
connected with thought or emotion, confines, suggests, or leads 
to these. For the leading effect of Aryan and Semitic lan- 
guages towards polytheism and monotheism, see Max Muller's 
* Chips from a German Workshop,' voL i. p. 358. 

18. The eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Recognised 
enumerating under the same authoritative term of "faith" such faithUi^he 
dissimilarities as belong to the instances there quoted, exhibits ^^t^^^^ 
strikingly what diversity we are to look for of this possession 
under differing circumstances of outward life. What human 
writer would, without such authority, have classed Gideon 
and Barak and Jephthah along with Abraham, Moses, and 
David, as examples of faith ? Yet the wild character which 
belonged to two at least of these four eminent men among 
Israel's deliverers differed from the ripe righteousness of Abra- 
ham and Moses and David no more remarkably than the wild 
distracted state of the tribes, overborne and oppressed by the 
Eastern Midianites and the Western Philistines, differed from 
the domestic peace of Abraham's general state, or the life Moses 
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passed, consciously as it were, under the shadow of Jehovah's 
wings, daily taken into His presence in the tabernacle, or the 
days in which David, " dwelling safely in the midst of Jeru- 
salem," was the sweet psalmist of Israel And one quality of 
faith belonged doubtless to the history of the Father of the 
Faithful, to Moses the man of Grod, to David His anointed, and 
to those who, to human sight, are only national heroes, wild 
patriots, leaders of the forlorn hopes- of the people in their 
several times. It is that quality we have already been led to 
infer as the fundamental consciousness of faith, its universal 
feature, its essential part but with undefinable additions — ^the 
feeling of union with their Jehovah, having Him " ever before" 
them, " in all their thoughts." Before those four worldly he- 
roes, Jehovah the Deliverer, the Captain of Israel's national 
salvation, arose in inspiring vision in Israel's low estata They 
felt themselves His to surely work His deliverance for His 
people. Before Abraham's more spiritual thoughts, the *' day 
seen afar off" shone behind a long undefined for^round of 
descendants blessed in him; and before Moses, a worldly 
prospect arose crowned with religious glory; the growth of a 
nation to be a great testimony set forth among the nations — 
" Holiness to the Lord." The quieter condition of Abraham and 
Moses beheld rich sanctification arise from their thinking on 
the holy Jehovah, before whom they dwelt. Samson, thinking 
of the mighty Jehovah, was not so freed fipom the lusts of the 
flesh, yet neither was David by his higher thoughts ; but Sam- 
son's ending showed belief in Jehovah's being his sure helper. 
The catalogue of the cloud of witnesses affords many differences 
of a less striking kind. It should be heard as a protest against 
the so human-sighted looking for uniformity in mankind's 
thoughts of revealed things. These cases are not to be quoted 
as examples bidding believers seek to differ from one another, 
but certainly they are barriers to human criticism seeking to 
condemn diversity that does not appear to have been inten- 
tional 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CONDITIONS TO FAITH. 

1 John iv. 8.— He that loveth not, knoweth not God. 

Mabk iy. 19. — ^The cares of this world . . . and the lusts of other things 
entering in, choke the word, and it becometh nnfniitful. 

John yii. 17. — If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God. 

Ps. Ixviii. 11. — Unite my heart to fear thy name. 

1. To be able to think, habitually, with the continuance of A normal 

T)ersonal 

a life habit, and under right emotions, upon the religious condition 
things revealed in the Bible, the thinker must be in a certain J^f^^7 
normal condition, moral, intellectual, physical, and social. 
This necessity is partly declared to us in the Bible itself, 
where it describes the " hearing " by which " faith cometh " 
{e.g,, Luke viii. 11-15 ; James i 21-25) ; and is partly the 
closest inference from our own experience of other parts of 
emotional thinking. A healthy moral state, a conscience 
neither defiled nor inactive, is an experienced condition of 
ability to perceive and feel moral truth quickly. The mens 
Sana in corpore sano is a condition of correct thinking upon 
any matters of personal interest. And a lot in life not over- 
trying is a kindred necessity. 



Moral Conditions to Faith, 

2. The moral condition upon which faith is possible is not Faith and 
one arbitrarily imposed, but one that is unavoidable under the ness reel- 
nature of faith; which is interested and conciliating uniting ^™*^^' 
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thinking upon God's love to us under our debt to Him. Cap- 
ability of faith and the exercise of faithfvlneas are reciprocal. 
This reciprocity is only a part of the general law of human 
religion, whose affections have their authority and ability from 
the relationships which unite man to Grod All the affections 
and active manifestations of that union are reciprocal Love 
is not merely bestowed on God's part or offered on man's, but 
is interchanged mutually, going between the Father and His 
child. Bepentance and the remission of sins go together, 
making godly sorrow and the comfort of trust in God con- 
comitant. Dutiful exertion and imparted ability flow out to- 
gether, meeting one another — "strength perfected in weak- 
ness." Faith is eminently after this manner a relative po^wer 
and possession. Faith and faithfulness are reciprocal — so 
much so, indeed, that in the best servants of GU)d the comfort 
of faith, its confidence or assurance, is a fluctuating posses- 
sion ; their faithfulness being a fluctuating condition. 
Subjective 3. The relation of the power of faith to character is a strong 
unbelief, point of Scriptural teaching. Faith and a good conscience are 
joined together in Paul's descriptions. He speaks of them 
that are " defiled and unbelieving," to whom " nothing is pure, 
but their mind and conscience is defiled" (Tit. i 15) — of 
" covetous love of money," making men " err from the faith " 
(1 Tim. vi. 10) — of " men of corrupt minds reprobate concern- 
ing the faith " (2 Tim. iiL 8) ; and reveals, as an explanation of 
unbelief, that when it follows upon a vicious state of heart, dis-- 
like of the truth, it is allowed to come in judgment, " God giv- 
ing the vicious up to a reprobate mind " (Bom. i. 28). These 
effects of character upon faith, so strongly represented by Paul, 
are what Christ himself had previously spoken of, contrasting 
the behaviour to the truth, which would result in unbelief, 
with that of believers — " This is the condemnation, that light 
is come into the world ; but men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evU. For every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the 
light, that his deeds may be made manifest" (to his faithful 
conscience) "that they are wrought in God " (John iii 19, 20) 
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Teaching the moral state of soul necessary to faith by con- 
trasting it with the process of unbelief, Scripture bids its read- 
ers '* take heed lest there be in them an evil heart of unbelief, 
departing from the living God " (Heb. iii. 12) ; setting forth 
the unbelief as having an evil state of heart — ^being possessed 
by unfaithful desire, wishing to be separate from the living 
Grod, like persons who " savour not the things that be of God, 
but those that be of men" (Matt. xvi. 23) — ^who "like not to 
retain God in their knowledge " (Eom. i. 28) — ^who, beginning 
with walking in the " counsels of the ungodly " (negatively 
unfaithful to God), go on to " stand in the way of sinners " 
(positively, by sinful acts, unfaithful), and at last " sit in the 
seat of the scornful" (unbelieving) (Ps. i. 1). 

The moral states — states of heart — associated with unbelief 
by the sacred writers, may be classified under two or three 
separate manners of unfaithfulness, all familiar to experience 
as incapacitating for afTectional thinking in matters of human 
relationship. 

4. Indifference, causing inattention, is in all periods of re- indiffer- 
velation complained of: "I have called, and ye refused; I®*^^* 
have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded " (Prov. L 

24) ; ** They" (being careless or not regarding) " made light of it, 
and went their ways ; one to his iaxm, another to his merchan- 
dise " (Matt. xxii. 5). The seed falling by the wayside stolen 
away by the fowls of heaven, was the " word heard " as if not 
heard, and " stolen out of the heart by Satan lest it should be 
believed" — dwelt upon. This is the " spirit of slumber " which 
Paul, for its evil effects in turning men away from the truth, 
sets alongside of gross sinfulness — "They that sleep," and 
*• they that be drunken " (1 Thess. v. 7). 

5. Habits of self-indulgent trifling, inducing want of serious Seif-in- 
. thought of anything, are exhibited to us in Pilate's light, some- triflmg. 

what scoflfing, scepticism, " What is truth ? " and in Herod 
Agrippa's half-jocular reply to Paul, that he must think him 
easily persuadable ; but in a more widely applicable example, 
the case of the Athenians, who, occupying themselves with the 
lightest intellectual pleasures of society — ^the dolce far niente of 
easy, idle, cultivated life — " spent their time in nothing else but 
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either to tell or to hear some new thing " (Acts xvii 21), and 
jested at Paul's striking declarations, or ^aid pleasantly, " We 
will hear thee again of this matter." The '' seed falling among 
thorns," the word thought upon for a little, but choked by 
other thoughts already in strong accustomed possession of the 
soul — " cares of this life, deceitfulness of riches, lusts of other 
things " — ^is the commonest source of want of belief ; viz., that 
ignoring of the truth which as fully shuts it out as resisting it 
does. 
Retained 6. Of blindness to observable truth by reason of prejudices 
preju ices. ^£ education adhered to, an eminent example appears among 
the first Christian believers, who, being mistaught and unwil- 
ling to let go the worldly notions they had long learned of the 
Messiah's reign, were " slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets had spoken" (Luke xxiv. 25). The same veil of 
accustomed religious misbelief covered partially or wholly the 
spiritual sight of the first Jewish Christians as a national 
peculiarity. 
A fleshly 7. Loss of power to think much on spiritual truth, or be 
impressed with things of that kind, comes upon an unfaithful 
use of the thoughts in prostituting the imagination to serve 
sensual lusts, and so turning it into a " fleshly mind" The 
" natural (fleshly) man " comes to a state of mind that he " re- 
ceiveth not the things that be of God : they are foolishness to 
him ; neither can he knoW them, because they are spiritually 
discerned" (1 Cor. ii. 14). Faithfulness to goodness and to 
truth is necessary to success in perceiving them. " The path of 
the just is as the shining light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. The way of the wicked is as darkness : 
they know not at what they stumble " (Prov. iv. 18, 19). Blind- 
ness through sinfulness is the reverse side of the doctrine of 
spiritual discernment ; in which retention, ready perception, 
and confident knowledge of the truth is promised to a man 
*' honest and good," " doing truth," " doing the will of God " 
from the heart to aU the extent of his perception of it, while 
he is " following on to know it more." In him who " obeys 
not the truth, but obeys unrighteousness," the *' light that was 
in him becomes darkness." The progress in unbelief which 
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arises in an unbeliever in this way is precisely a stumbling at 
he knows not what. 

8. Besides, and in advance of these forms of unfaithful un- Antipathy, 
dutiful want of readiness fairly to consider the things Qod has 
revealed. Scripture describes and quotes unbelief arising from 
conscious antipathy to the truth. An evil conscience may 
cause such antipathy : " He that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light lest his deeds be reproved." Pride 
may produce it, such as demanded, " Have any of the rulers 
or of the Pharisees believed on Him ? " (John viL 48) ; " Thou 
wast altogether bom in sin, and dost thou teach us ? " (John 
ix. 34). A common necessity towards faith is that "imagina- 
tions be cast down, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and every thought be brought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ " (2 Cor. x. 5). Un- 
described obstinacy, variously caused perversity, was conjoined 
with want of faith in the unbelieving Jews whom the apostles 
encountered. They were " uncircumcised in heart and ears, 
always resisting the Holy Ghost " (Acts vii. 51), " opposing 
themselves," " hardened and unbelieving." Our Lord had to 
complain of conduct the most "childish " in His hearers, whom 
nothing would please — ^to whom John, for preaching down licen- 
tiousness, was as one who " had a devil," and He himself, for 
not being austere, was " a gluttonous man and a winebibber " 
(Matt. xi. 18, 19). Paul's difficulty among the Gentiles was 
much with positive resistance of the pure and humbling truths 
of the Gospel " Strongholds " had to be cast down. Men 
** wise in their own conceits " as to religious truth had to be 
persuaded to assume the place of the utterly ignorant and 
nnwise, to prepare them to perceive the truth ; and " not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
were called " (1 Cor. i. 26). The rule held, which is so often 
declared in religious teaching, that " from the wise and pru- ' 
dent" in their own esteem the truth was "hidden," while it 
was " revealed to babes " in self-measurement, whose humble 
teachahle souls, willing to learn, did not refuse the truth with 
the old disdain — " whom would he make to understand doc- 
trine?" (Isa. xxviii 9), "Dost thou teach us?" (John ix.34). 
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Reciprocity 9. That faith should, as thus appears, have a reciprocal 
andfaiih- dependence on faithfulness — ^that its thoughts and feelings 
''^**** should be a difficult attainment to persons of sensual habits 
of life, or persons controlled by greedy desires, or persons dis- 
posed to indulge unbrotherly temper — ^is a corollary from the 
description of faith, that it is an enjoyed habitual thinking on 
a holy Being, and on man's affinity to Him, the ties which bind 
them together. " Defiled and unbelieving" is a natural con- 
junction, if believing be a life's habit of thinking on a history 
of holy benevolence, and on the grateful holiness which is its 
reasonable service of acknowledgment. Precisely this doctrine 
of the moral condition necessary to faith is that declared by 
John : " He that loveth not knoweth not God'* (1 John iv. 8). 
In the language of the Bible, love is often used for the whole 
life of religion, the right state of the heart, and its outgoings 
towards God — " the fulfilling of the law ; " and the knowledge 
of God is in the same manner used to express the effectual 
perception of religious truth when the habits of the mind are 
possessed by, constrained and animated by, the things revealed. 
John's meaning, therefore, is, that the man who does not make 
his religion a thing as much of practice in heart and life as the 
affection of love is, will not attain to anything of that habitual 
feeling of the assurances of God's love which can be called 
knowing them. The intimation is exactly the inference un- 
avoidable from the practice of faith ; under which actual love 
of God our Saviour is necessary in order to bring into our 
hearts so abundant and so welcome as is needful all thoughts 
and recollections of Him and His ways of grace. The history 
of modem German infidelity illustrates well this connection 
between inclination and knowledge. Dr McCaul, quoted in 
' Aids to Faith ' (Essay on ' Inspiration*), has shown that the 
unbelief preceded in time the learning upon which it professes 
to rest. The notions of Deism and Eationalism to which the 
divine authority of the Bible is intolerable were first propa- 
gated, and only after that was the biblical criticism under- 
taken which is now pleaded for those notions. The wish that 
. the grounds of the Christian faith were bad, was father to the 
thought that they might be found to be so ; and the desire to 
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find them so is very evident throughout the ingenious investiga- 
tion applied to them. John states largely the moral condition 
upon which faith is possible: "He that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. Love is of God, and every 
one that loveth is bom of God, and knoweth God He that 
loveth not knoweth not God, for God is love." Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Somans (chap, i.), pursues the darker side of 
the reciprocal connection to the very depth of religious igno- 
rance, stating the cause of the grossest forms of Gentile idolatry 
and corruptness to be that mankind, "disliking to retain God 
in their knowledge," being " unwilling to glorify Him " as 
they knew Him from His works, having no thankfulness to 
Him, " became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened." " Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds and 
four-footed beasts and creeping things"; and then God gave 
them up to be led by their own desires 'into the most awful 
moral corruption. Christian misbeliefs or failures of faith 
afford some good illustrations of the necessity of faithfulness 
to believing. The work of the Holy Spirit, so largely spoken 
of in the New Testament, has had a pre-eminence among re- 
vealed things in not being understood and being misunderstood. 
His described work of " comforting," " guiding," " helping 
infirmities" in prayer and desire, is, by its kind, one to be com- 
prehended and valued aright — ^believed in — only by persons 
who honestly, with all their heart, striving to do their duties 
amidst difficulties, feel the need of strengthening comfort and 
guidance and help to their infirmities. Persons whose con- 
sciences have never troubled them, who are satisfied with the 
strength of their Godward desires and the faithfulness of their 
life, and the comfort of their prayers, whose self-sufficiency 
never feels helplessly in need of guidance, protection, strength, 
and safe-keeping, cannot be expected to appreciate the aid 
which is expressly called help to the consciously infirm. That 
is a spiritual discernment requiring some preparation of expe- 
rience in the spirit Again, the Holy Spirit's " witness" (Eom. 
viii. 16) is sometimes misunderstood by religionists who deal 
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largely in consciousness, because, thinking in this matter of 
consciousness alone, they ignore the practical nature of His 
testimony. Fanatics of unholy lives have claimed the witness 
of the ** Spirit with their spirit " to their being the children of 
God, led willingly by their deceitful hearts into thinking of 
the double witness being given through one channel — ^that of 
their own feelings — ^instead of being two recognisably separate 
testimonies — ^the conscious feeling of their own spirit, and the 
character of a child of God appearing in their conduct the 
" fruit of the Spirit " (GaL v. 22). A valuable illustration of 
the action of spiritual reciprocity — conduct afTecting capability 
in kind — ^presents itself in the fact that hdief in human good- 
ness is necessary to hdief in the revealed goodness of God. 
Liking to think of God's moral perfections — ^faith's having 
them ever before the mind — cannot be combined with a liking 
to think of certain fellow-men's moral blemishes. The love of 
the first great commandment is inseparable from that of the 
second, and like untcit; and that love rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth. Its tendency is to large, and not to 
contra(;ted, belief in its proper objects — " hoping all things" of 
them, "believing all things " of a brother's goodness (1 Cor. xiii. 
7). Eecorded deathbed appearances have amply shown that 
persons who had during all the more generous period of life 
watched against losing by their feelings, and in progress of dis- 
ciplining their thoughts to serve worldliness well had acquired 
the power of thinking all geneft)sity calculated, all good done for 
selfish ends, all mercy a bargain, have lost the power to think 
of free loving-kindness coming from God. It is likely that in 
their first selfish views of life they began, from a subjective 
sense of comfort in the thought, to contemplate Him as a. fust 
oftener than as a good being; and from that hardened into 
thinking of Him as a strict exacting master ; if they did not, 
with the progress of their own character, form new and worse 
notions of Him as a vindictive ruler, at least an inexorable 
judge. But the end too plainly came to be, that when about to 
see Him face to face, they had no thought of His loving at all, 
and sought only how to propitiate His anger. The necessity 
of the true human character — ^that of charity — to the power of 
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thinking truly of God, appears similarly in the case of the most 
conspicuously selfish and bitter faiths sometimes indulged iu 
by religious sectaries. Sectaries have often formed to them- 
selves a theory dislocating faith altogether from conduct, pro- 
fessing to think the souVs beholding of God a thing highly 
exalted above being anected by the circumstances of their 
human intercourse ; but unable to avoid always the feeling 
of the spiritual connection established in human nature as weU 
as declared in God's word, requiring " him that loveth God to 
love his brother also," they have begun their defence of their 
own narrowness of conduct by the old question, " Who is my 
brother?" and then confining that title to their own associates 
in creed or in closer communion, they have ended in accom- 
modating their thoughts of the moral nature of God to the 
dispositions they were conscious of themselves. Their measure 
of who are included in the second great commandment has 
formed their faith as to Him who appears in its inseparable 
companion the first; and they have narrowed His view of 
His human family to their own. The Pharisees, who failed 
to recognise in Jesus Christ the express image of God, had a 
fitting preparation for such failure of spiritual perception in 
their practice of the " corban," which so depreciated the human 
family relationship in their service of the heavenly Father. 

10. The Apostle John places this part of the spiritual reci- The impos- 
procity in an impressive light in his pregnant question — " He fJith.**^ ^^ 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen ?" (1 John iv. 20). Whatever 
religious conduct towards ordinary unimportant fellow-men is 
meant here — ^including appreciation — ^that is made a condition 
of ability to have the same conduct towards God. And the 
connection between the practice of it towards man and the 
practice of it towards Gk)d is stated in terms which are used 
but a few times in the Scriptures, to give superlative conse- 
quence to the matter referred to — the language of simple pos- 
sibility or impossibility. The manner of expression is the 
same as in the few instances : " Without faith it is impossible to 
please God ;" " How can ye believe who receive honour one of 
another, and seek not the honour that cometh from God only ?" 
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" The carnal mind is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be ;" and seems to bid us think of an impossibility 
not arbitrarily imposed by Grod, but a natural consequence, 
like those humanly impossible things, which need God's special 
interposition to make them possible. 

11. The expression with which Paul completes his history 
of Gentile unbelief, " Wherefore God also gave them up to un- 
cleanness" (Bom. i 24), formally enunciates a judicial element 
in the reciprocal influence of faith and faithfulness which 
brings into our view again the great fact of man's union with 
God — underlying this as all the manifestations of true religious 
life. In the practice of faith itself, the power to possess and 
be possessed by its thoughts, as well as in the exertions and 
enjoyments of faith's outgoings, man is always a fellow-worker 
with God ; and, accordingly, the consequences to be expected 
from the working of human nature have to be expected also 
as inseparable from a widely-declared provision of God's 
government of grace : " To him that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have more abundantly ; but from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even what he thinketh he hath ;" " The 
meek will He guide in judgment ; the meek will He teach His 
way;" "To the upright there ariseth light in the darkness; 
the integrity of the upright shall guide them, but the perverse- 
ness of the wicked shall destroy them." The reciprocity of 
faith and faithfulness — righteous life and spiritual discernment, 
doing the will of God and knowing the doctrine whether it be 
of God, the eye single and the whole body full of light, the eye 
evil and the body full of darkness — is discovered to us to be a 
working of that unavoidable indissoluble relationship of man 
to God, the eflfects of which upon man's spiritual condition 
sensitively follow the fluctuations of his desire after, or his 
departure from, the living God. The formally-declared govern- 
ment by moral judgment, which extgnds over all the religious 
history of man, from Eden downwards, is not any arbitrary 
thing or positive condition laid by (Jod upon human life which 
He might not have laid upon it. It is natural, as a father's 
government of his child by positive laws is unavoidably 
a natural government, and different in his and the child's ex- 
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perience from his government of the same form exercised over 
his horse or his dog, or over a distant and unknown human 
instrument of his will. Hence man may perceive but a natural 
effect following his faithfulness or faithlessness, an eflfect which 
speaks to his ear, not from the mouth of God, but of his own 
consciousness, though it is certainly all judicial also. So did 
the efiTect of sin upon the power of believing in God come, a 
fruit and a judgment in one, upon them who first bowed down 
under spiritual death. It has been the lot of all bom in their 
image ; the nearest, habitually, to God no more exempt from it 
than those afar off, death passing upon all men, because all 
have sinned. David before and David after his great soul- 
defiling sin seems like two different men in the power of be- 
lieving in Jehovah's love. From habitual peace of trust he 
passed to most frequent despondency, and, as it were, suspicious- 
ness of His providence. David's failure to keep the comfort 
of faith has to an observer the form of natural consequence. 
The loss and recovery by the people of Israel, throughout their 
history, of influential perception of heavenly truth, as their 
faithfulness to Jehovah diminished or increased, shows itself 
to us in the form of judgment. The source of the change was 
the same in both — the unavoidable dependence of the human 
spirit for spiritual life upon God its Father. 

12. The judicial connection between practice and percep- one per- 
tion in matters of revealed truth is no peculiarity of what we Ju (^»g 
technically call the religious part of man's life — no govern- ^7®^^ 
ment imposed thereon by God in addition to or apart from man. 
the usually seen natural order of human things. All connec- 
tion of obedient effort with success in any facility pointed out 
to us by God's providence, is to be considered a judicial con- 
nection established by Him for our moral training ; only our 
constant propensity is to separate some things which we have 
chosen technically to call religious from the rest of our life's 
ways, and think of them as a separate kingdom' of God's 
government— an error which it is the business of the religious 
exercise of reason to correct The connection between faith 
and works, knowing and doing, in matters of revealed truth, 
is a law of the same authority with that by which, in learning 
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any art or kind of work requiring mental or manual skill, the 
practical man, who puts his hand to the work, and is daily 
grappling with the difficulties of its various tasks obediently 
to his vocation, has always the clearest, most consistent, and 
handiest knowledge of the principles that should guide him, 
and has a persuasion of their truth of a kind which is not 
enjoyed by one who is merely book-learned in those principles. 
And abundant religious knowledge gives confidence and breadth 
to religious practice, just as knowledge of the principles of his 
art gives its possessor a freedom and resource not in the power 
of one who has merely learned empirically. Eeciprocity rules 
in both the secular and religious combinations of thought and 
action, and it is by a judicial arrangement of man's nature — 
by a governing provision made in his constitution. 



Intdkcttial Conditions to Faith. 
A normal 13. A normal completeness or healthiness of human nature 

state of , . -Til :i'i^» A 

capabiu- — TTiens Sana %7i corpore sano — is unavoidably a condition to 
* ^* a normal completeness of faith. No one would take a hypo- 

chondriac's thoughts of the trustworthiness of human afiTection 
as a sound faith or disbelief. There are social Ishmaelites 
who fancy every man's hand against them. There are mental 
cases analogous to the want of a musical ear ; persons greatly 
lacking in imagination ; others so cold as to be held as un- 
natural Persons defective in these ways are no fit judges of 
emotional things of a profound or delicate kind, and are sure 
to form an under-estimate of them — ^perhaps an estimate so 
defective as to be practical disbelief of them, ignoring them 
in reasoning upon a subject in which they are of essential 
moment. Again, acuteness of intellect has sometimes been 
so without any regulating judgment, as to go upon a dear 
logical line into the most ridiculous blimders. The undefin- 
able quality of common sense is indispensable to attaining 
correctly - reasoned conclusions in matters of faith. This 
mental quality, which seems unconsciously, or without notice, 
to bring to bear on every point considered many guiding, cor- 
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recting, testing truths, that come, like a craftsman's experience, 
spontaneously to hand when they are wanted, is a state of 
mind seen in correct thinking on all subjects, and is indeed a 
necessity to correct thinking. The thinking of faith in God's 
love is a still more composite process and result than any 
other mental exercise presents. Like its inseparable love, 
it proceeds from heart and soul and strength and mind, — 
needing, besides common sense, common sensitiveness, affec- 
tionateness, and range of emotional capability. 

14. It would be instructive to apply to the various ab- Value of 
normal opinions upon revealed faith which have been most affw?S*by 
conspicuous this test of the peculiar thinker's personal capa- ^he*"*^^ 
bility of dealing well with the subject. The readers of seep- opipioJ^- 
tical books are by no means in so good a position for judging 
of their value as the intimate acquaintances of the writer are. 
The letters or set speeches of a man fond of setting forth his 
views of controverted or popularly discussed matters, in many 
cases lead strangers to form at once an estimate of the value 
of his opinion amusingly different from that formed by those 
who for some time have had an opportunity of valuing his 
judgment in other matters. Since it is the case, then, that 
the opinions set forth in any book must be taken by the mass 
of readers mainly upon the value of the writer's fitness to 
form those opinions, — and since, in books on matters of reli- 
gious faith, this element of authority must so far influence 
almost all readers capable of following the writer's argument, 
because reasoning on the matters belonging to faith is not the 
barely logical work of the intellect upon imexciting, objec- 
tive ideas, but is a composite process in which moral and 
affectional sensibility at the same time contemplates those 
ideas, and judges of them by things which subjective con- 
sciousness presents at the same time, — a test is necessary to 
be applied, like that of intimate acquaintance, in valuing ovtrS 
opinions set forth in books on religious subjects. 

It would be a useful book on the value of human opinion 
which should collate with the strange opinions of celebrated 
men upon religious matters abundant illustrations, from min- 
ute biography, of the moral propensities of the peculiar think- 
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era, and the peculiarities they have shown in other things, and 
their amounts of common sense, common feeling and affection, 
and common honesty, and also how far bodily constitution or 
health had peculiar influence on their ways of thinking. Who 
would expect to find anything manly or anything morally 
respectable presenting itself much in the thoughts of Voltaire, 
after reading even Carlyle's short notices of the despicable 
facts of his character ? Woolston's crack-brained enthusiasni 
in his university days in propagating new fancies of his own 
on biblical interpretation, and his extravagant offence at the 
clergy and speedy abuse of them for not adopting his allegor- 
ical theories, deprive of all respectability, all weight which 
any deference to his judgment might give, his subsequent so- 
confident scepticism on the subject of the Christian miracles. 
Hume's dogma, early adopted in his criticism on Leishman's 
Sermons, that we can only contemplate God intellectually, was 
of vast aid to him in rendering scepticism easier, as it fenced 
in the path of his thoughts from the corrective interference of 
the emotional facts of the Gospel. But we cannot appreciate 
aright the circumstance essential in judging of the value of 
Hume's opinion — viz., that a man of his reputed power of judg- 
ment adopted, or could adopt, such a maxim — until we come to 
know Hume's peculiarity of mind. He was very defective in 
the emotional element of human nature. Mr Buckle's theories 
upon collective human nature, notwithstanding the immense 
statistical learning which he brings to bear on his subject, are 
emptied very much of value as the opinions of one worth fol- 
lowing as an authority, when we learn that he was deficient in 
the power, or practice, of estimating individual human nature, 
and that he allowed himself to think that so composite a sub- 
ject could be substantially represented by means of statistics. 
The * Philosophic Positive ' owes its reputation in the reading 
world partly, perhaps in great part, to the commanding posi- 
tion assumed by its hierophant, M. Auguste Comte, as being 
a philosopher who had at his fingers' ends all the history of 
human knowledge, and who was himself a great discoverer 
in the honourable field. Dr Whewell exposed how erroneous 
his history of human thought is, and exposed also the error 
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of his pretences to discovery, or even to great knowledge, in 
the subjects he claimed upon, and his ridiculous self-esteem, 
which led him, after receiving temporary aid from his English 
admirers, upon being cast off by his own more intimate coun- 
trymen, to claim it thanklessly in permanence as a just tribute 
to his philosophical greatness. That exposure, of necessity, fol- 
lowed the worship of M. Comte's opinions by some thinkers of 
this country, whose voices made him famous in England. Had 
Dr Whewell's criticism, and some other facts belonging to M. 
Comte's own history, been presented as a preface to his book, 
and had thereby his dictation of new philosophy been received 
at first in connection with these revelations of his own value, 
the * Philosophic Positive ' would not have been taken so much 
on credit, as manifestly it had been, as being a true represen- 
tation of the natural order and limits of human inquiry ; but 
his assertions would have been examined by his English dis- 
ciples as well as by his English critics, and been seen to be 
misrepresentations largely of the history of human knowledge, 
and his positive one invented instead of observed, a range of 
observation arbitrarily confined so as to exclude part of the 
material to be considered. That his name should continue a 
name of authority, after his later self-exposure as a philosopher 
in his new religion of the social goddess — the worship of abstract 
female excellence in the concrete person of mother, sister, or 
friend, by a homage consisting in the solemn manipulation of 
phrenological bumps — ^makes questionable the hold his follow- 
ers keep of common sense when upon the Comtean hobby. 
That their admiration, given, evidently so far upon credit, 
to his phUosophie, should be but little affected by such ex- 
posure of en*or and self-exposure of capability, must detract 
much from the estimate to be formed of their own philosophi- 
cal judgment. His English representative, Mr J. S. Mill, be- 
trays his own appreciation of the emotional element in human 
nature by supposing a political economy in which affairs of 
the heart should be so quietly managed that a large family of 
heirs would, in condone, elect which of them should fall in love 
and marry. 
15. These few cases show that important light can be thrown 
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Judgment upou the value of outre opinions by some knowledge of the 
ty^hjot subjective of the opinion-maker, such as his intimate friends 
raiue. coiild possess ; who are seldomer among the disciples of such 
a one than strangers are, who only know what he tells of him- 
self in his guarded writings. Minute biography is often not 
attainable while a writer's opinions are new. It is an acquisi- 
tion which is in the power of posterity chiefly j and it accords 
with this, that posterity more frequently forms a truer estimate 
of an author than his contemporaries do ; and the excitement 
which one generation has felt on subjects of speculation appear- 
ing under some new name, has often been looked upon by the 
next with more of surprise, and something like sympathising 
pity, than respect What is the worth which this consideration 
gives to the fact that posterity has always hitherto returned to 
hold by the Bible as a true record of a historical religion, and 
always forgotten abnormal faiths, except as curiosities of specu- 
lation, and so generally forgotten them that, when offered to a 
succeeding generation, they have been widely looked upon as 
quite new discoveries ? 
Import- 16. The biography of an opinion is of especial consequence 
biography ill an age of quick production of books. Popular writers, the 
opSon. chief disseminators of new opinions, are mostly but reporters 
of less widely-read speculation. Adding no authority .to 
the opinion, they do add the impulse of their own credit, 
which should not belong to the new opinion, except partially, 
any more than a stoiy is to be accepted without proof more 
readily when it has been often repeated than when it was first 
told on hearsay. In this case, reviewers, able to deal historic- 
ally with published speculations, become the necessary pro- 
tectors of public opinion. The history of singular misbeliefs 
should, for safety, always, if possible, be brought in this way to 
illustrate their value as the opinions of those who first held 
them. For sincere belief in imcommon religious doctrines is 
propagated chiefly by the force of example, conversion to them 
being often, in most part, a tribute to the personal worth of 
their adherents ; and the secret history of the peculiar creeds 
would generally be found to be less respectable, and to be 
owing to separation from a religious body for some mostly 
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personal reason, followed by the necessity of adopting some 
profession in a state of society which holds necessary a pre- 
sentable reason for differing in so important a matter from 
others. 

17. The coincidence of one prominent profession of faith Woridu- 
with great worldliness is a historical observation. The class SktoricS** 
of creeds constructed on the notion that man's relation to God ^Jj^^ 
is a formal, instead of both a formal and moral relationship— 
an adoption in arbitrary covenant to a purely forensic position — 
a union by covenant without being a union of mutual affection 
and of character — stands along the page of history always in 
some marked way as a faith dislocated from holiness, the origin 
of which is therefore suspicious, though it may not be traceable. 
The faith of the Pharisees in whatever they meant by salva- 
tion, because they were Abraham's seed and had Moses for 
their teacher, and their making a religion out of confession 
without service, was a dissent from the common religious 
judgment of human conscience ; and was essentially the same, 
in its want of connection with holiness, as that of the Ana- 
baptists of the Beformation and the Latter -Day Saints of 
various names — Mormons, &c. — whose uncommendatory origin 
is so far well known. The progress traceable in the Judaising 
teaching which obstructed the labours of the apostles in the 
Gentile cities, is very instructive on this subject of the reli* 
gious value of an opinion as the opinion of certain persons or 
classes of men. Judaising Christianity changed its views and 
its prominent teaching with the exigency of worldly circum- 
stances during the Church's progress. The whole law of 
Moses, which the Jewish Christians sought to impose upon 
their Gentile co-beUevers in Judaea as essential to salvation, 
was given up, all but circumcision and the doctrine of meats, 
in the disputes raised in the heathen cities, where to hold the 
whole law would have endangered the continuance of the 
Jewish leadership of the quickly-extending Christian Church. 
With the same worldly ambition, the Judaising teachers soon 
diverged more from their first essential principles. Paul was 
the great preacher of the spirituality of the Christian law; and 
his teaching of that doctrine, which removed from the faith all 
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authority of Mosaic institutions, the cherished grounds of Jew- 
ish supremacy in the Church, made it the policy of polemical 
Judaism to undermine his influence, even by outbidding him 
in what they thought his advantage over them — ^viz., freeing 
religion from burdensome conditions. To have the lead of the 
new faith, evidently rising to dominant influence in the com- 
mimities of the empire, and to keep in view thus the means of 
perhaps accomplishing the never-abandoned national hope of 
supremacy, was a necessity that overruled all other considera- 
tions. Accordingly, we find the Judaising teachers, by the time 
of the later Epistles, strangely changed in their teaching from 
advocating bodily austerity — ^the extreme development of the 
restraint on meats and drinks and days — and become the 
leaders in a libertine interpretation of " the liberty of Christ," 
representing it as freedom from all law, social and moral By 
this doctrine, so well adapted to lay hold on the originally 
more corrupt Greek, Eoman, and Asiatic Christians, they were 
evidently succeeding in leading Christian communities on to 
seditious notions. Hence the strong inculcation which we 
find in the later Epistles of the duties of social subordination, 
" obedience to the powers that be," as " ordained of God," and 
the marked change to stem teaching of the moral law in place 
of the early proclamations of freedom from the law of cere- 
monies. (See Stanley's 'Apostolic Age.') 

18. To understand well the value of the leading creeds of 
the Church as conclusions come to at famous assemblies of 
the eminent men of their times, and to appreciate the weight 
of that authority as a proper guide of opinion, would need 
extensive historical matter of illustration of the same kind ; 
exhibiting the peculiarities, mental, moral, political, &c., of the 
leading persons in those councils — the political difficulties of 
the times, and the state of morals — the particular history of 
the deciding council — the facility of comprehending each other's 
language, and sympathising with each other's sentiments, which 
existed — and the private interests which were moving influences 
in the plan or the conduct of the discussion. The first great 
council — that of Nice — is itself a large study of this kind. 
Many later councils have the strongest likeness to the political 
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parliaments or states-general of modem days, for the kind of 
moving causes which they recognised or concealed. 



Social Conditions to Faith, 

19. Among the things which influence an individual's habits Freedom of 
of thinking upon the essentially emotional subjects of religious *^"* 
faith, are included, besides moral habits affecting his willing- 
ness to think justly or at all of these things, and his natural 
peculiarities, spiritual or physical, affecting his capability or 
propensity in dealing with them, the peculiarities of his social 
condition, which may either confine the range of his religious 
thoughts, or constrain them to take some special direction. A 
condition needful to faith, to affectionate universally-sanctify- 
ing thinking on the things of Christ, is accordingly freedom of 

spirit — freedom from the oppressive confinement of overbearing 
society, and freedom from too great trial of heart. 

20. The state of intellectual society in France which was France in 
produced by the " philosophers " of Louis XV.'s time, exer- ^ntury! 
cised such a social oppression upon all conversation respect- 
ing questions of revealed religion, that few had the courage 

to talk anything but scepticism on the subject. Some in the 
leading ranks of society in France are understood to have prac- 
tised Christian worship in such secrecy as idolaters in Israel 
occasionally had to keep. Where the whole talk of educat-ed 
persons upon the subject which cannot be extruded from 
mankind's conversation, was matter-of-course scepticism en- 
livened by universally appreciated sallies of wit against " the 
old superstition," faith must have become nearly an impossi- 
bility to the many. That habitual spontaneous arising in the 
mind of emotional life - controlling thoughts upon the facts 
and assurances communicated in the Bible was prevented, 
by the mind being already filled with borrowed thoughts 
and sayings, with which the philosophical part of society was 
perpetuaDy flooding the public ear as the only true wisdom. 
To break through the confinement of such an overbearing 
weight of authority, constantly imposing itself and zealously 
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circulating its representations, would have needed a degree 
of independence, or rather originality and courage of thinking, 
which is very uncommon, and was at that time shown by but 
a few thinkers in Europe. Hume's learning days fell in the 
brightness of that misleading light; and it is not unreason- 
able to connect with that the early bent of his intellect. He 
did not retain in maturer life all his first philosophical no- 
tions, nor wish to propagate his peculiar theories as the 
philosophers did. Even his clerical contemporaries were at 
least so far kept down by the dominant voice of scepticism ; 
and if some of them even joined in the light talk of his school, 
all were less outspoken on behalf of what they believed the 
truth than a state of society, in which truth has the popular 
side, would think natural Perhaps the infidel school of the 
Encyclopaedists arose out of the same want of freedom to think 
which it afterwards imposed upon the thinking world. They 
had been educated in the schools of the Jesuits, in which 

m 

their thoughts were confined to reason always to a dic- 
tated result ; while the training in reasoning which they re- 
ceived, of course exercised them in the desire to have all 
freedom, and induced as well as prepared them to throw off 
confining guidance ; and they, as is common, sought their fij^t 
freedom in bounding away into the region of theories antago- 
nistic to that in which they had been imprisoned. 
Perverts to 21. Perhaps we might fairly connect with the same social 
repression of free thought on religious things many of the 
cases of what are called perversion to the Church of Eome 
which have occurred in the higher classes of English society. 
Most of the " converts ** in that rank from Protestantism have 
been females. How many of them were individuals who 
from early life had been as much taken possession of, their 
thoughts, sentiments, and anticipations as much enguKed in 
a closely-confining artificial life of gaiety first, and family 
interests afterwards — from which religious reading, and perhaps 
all but frivolous or enervating reading and knowledge of the 
ways of ambitious life, was absent— as the upper French society 
a century earlier was held in possession, and its thinking im- 
prisoned by the philosophers ? To not a few of them it is 
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likely their first thoughts on Christianity, causing them any 
emotion — that is, their first thoughts of faith — ^were experi- 
enced in the new excitements they had removed into, and 
they were not perverts from any faith, never having had free- 
dom, or enough of it, or strength of mind to form a faith, a 
habit of religious thinking for themselves. 

22. Within the range of Christian profession, and especially Sectarian 
where greatest diversity of profession might be assumed as cai confine- 
indicating greatest freedom of thought, the same repression of thought, 
thought by dominant social influences produces an imitative 
or dictated faith as little respectable as the imposed scepti- 
cism of the last century. In times of party excitement, few 
have ever had freedom to think except within the limits and 
even the very form adopted by their section — a thinking 
mostly by book, hardly knowing diversity of expression. Of 
course, it is no merely religious disability, being only part of 
the general law of social control and confinement, which pro- 
duces the phenomenon, exhibited by all political parties, that 
all facts of a political kind present themselves naturally in 
the importance and logical connection which suit the parti- 
cular opinions of the thinker's party. A religious example of 
social repression of thought, and of the harm done by it to 
the comfort of faith, is supplied by the history of artificial 
codes of morals. The practice of certain customs or abstin- 
ences as essential to a religious character, is a frequently 
recurring peculiarity of religious sects or coteries. Widely, 
in America, membership in a temperance society is the essen- 
tial and sufficient stamp of religious worth. To question the 
sinfulness of dancing, reading a novel, or seeing a play, would 
offend or perhaps shock not a few religious teachers in the 
Church or in the family in our own country. Preceptive 
restrictions of this kind imposed on the young, with the argu- 
ment of authority alone, have the eflFect afterwards of obstruct- 
ing the comfort of faith's thoughts, when seeking to enjoy them- 
selves in the spiritual largeness and freedom of the Saviour's 
gladsome service of all holiness, in the same way as prejudices 
of other kinds, grown part of personal nature, render truth 
when it is perceived less comfortable, though they may not 
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suflSce to exclude it As these peculiar artificial points of 
conduct have no general, though sometimes a personal, con- 
nection with the spirit of Christ's service, advancing ex- 
perience of His service, and of personal requirements of dis- 
cipline, rejects the feeling of their importance ; but yet, long 
habit of reverencing them, combined, perhaps, with the reli- 
gious feeling of filial loyalty to the teacher, makes the con- 
science uneasy in not giving obedience to them — ^and in the 
mental contest they have a hardening effect, not designed by 
those who taught them. They are related to the " letter which 
killeth," not to the spirit which giveth life. Sometimes they 
have had a " killing *' effect on Godward thinking ; for it is this 
kind of moral confinement — the *' inventions " of men's well- 
designed but ill-executing zeal, and not the divine dictations 
of preceptive morality — that produces those rules of "too 
strict upbringing," emancipation from which proves so often 
a fatal crisis in life. 

23. Social confinement of thought is the main hindrance to 
the conversion of highly civilised heathen peoples. Actively 
protecting the lifelong habits of thought from the aggressive 
influence of Christian truth, society all but prevents conver- 
sion in adults; and both the growth of personal habits of 
heathen religious and moral thought has to be forestalled, 
and the social pressure of those habits to be evaded, by taking 
the young into Christian homes to be trained up in the way 
in which they should go. Such is the rule of conversion in 
India. 

24. An education which has confined the perceptive and 
appreciative faculties to one class of objects must confine and 
may reduce the power of appreciative thought in essentially 
different things. Minds developed closely on the study of 
solely physical cause and effect, such as most of the clever 
mechanic class in England, and not a few medical men who 
have had a purely technical education, are said to be materi- 
alistic in their turn of thought. Even the faculty of being 
charmed by pictures and music is lost by most of our labour- 
ing population in the same way — capacity being starved by 
diversion of the thoughts to perfectly different occupation. 
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* 

Eeligious materialism may be a habit of thought no more 
respectable. 

25. A condition to the comfort of faith, shown widely by peace of 
experience to be necessary, is a moderate degree of peace of ^**^' 
heart — freedom from strong trial — a soul possessed in patienca 
In the great record of the practice of faith, the Psalms, dis- 
traction of heart by overburdening troubles appears among the 
stumbling-blocks in the path of faith as instructively as moral 
backslidings. In the perfect teaching of faith, the " cares of 
life " are set forth as dangers to faith, as well as *' deceiving 
riches " and " worldly lusts," and the comfort of peace of heart 
is recognised as a necessary one. "Let not your heart be 
troubled," is the sympathising caution given by the Saviour, 
as in the older word of faith the prayer, " Unite my heart to 
fear thy name,'* was recognised as needful to the joy of faith 
(Ps. Ixxxvi. 11). It is a comfort which needs divine help some- 
times in order to let the soul have " delight in the multitude of 
its thoughts within itself" (Ps. xciv. 19). It would be instruc- 
tive to ascertain by instances the history of such abnormal faiths 
as conventual life could supply most largely perhaps, but 
which occur beyond the pale of the Eomish Church, and seek 
escape from the burden and correction of society in other ways 
of seclusion or separation. How much, for example, would 
it be found that the lack of human sympathy, caused by lone- 
liness in the midst of social life through bereavement or dis- 
appointed affection, has had to do with the materialistic way 
in which some nuns think of Jesus as their husband and the 
Virgin Mary as their mother, as is betrayed by their language, 
in some cases more suitable for purely human relationships 
than for that of earthly beings with a heavenly one ? How 
much does a desolate thirsting after some definite future of 
personal enjoyment of affection make some peculiarly circum- 
stanced Christians embrace with avidity materialistic notions 
of the second coming of our human-hearted Lord, and think of 
a worldly kingdom, a worldly visible city, a home among the 
liomes of earth, into which He will take them. His own outcast, 
troubled, weary, heavy-laden ones to live a thousand years of 
love with Him — a crown of life recompensing them in kind 
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for the cross they have had to beiar from the *' coldness of the 
world " ? How many, who give way to this belief, bringing 
heaven down to earth in another than Scriptural sense, have 
passed to it through the way characteristic of human thoughts 
— ^the wish being father to the hope — because they have been 
suffering imder the oppression of unaccustomed and unpre- 
pared-for desolation of affectional life — ^left out of a place in 
family life by time's changes, with a heart yearning for social 
happiness, and perhaps sorely made hopeless of attaining the 
share of it they had fondly looked forward to and come to 
need? Prolonged excitement and tension of courage in a 
succession of dangers have had strange effects, iii some cases 
producing a spiritual hypochondria as manifest as the bodUy 
derangement. Aberrations of reason upon some religious 
thoughts have come upon overburdened spirits in solitude, in 
the case of individuals whose amount of rational faith much 
exceeded that possessed by any of their acquaintance, or 
perhaps their time. Luther was a marked example of this, 
and ascetic life must have furnished many more than are on 
record. The being that is to enjoy the thoughts of faith — ^to be 
sensitive to their light — ^to have his whole nature moved har- 
moniously by them — ^is not only a compound of body and spi- 
rit, each susceptible of disorder sure to affect the whole, but 
the working of his faith is to be an action of heart and soul 
and strength and mind, in which all his affections, sympath- 
ies, activities, and reasonings are to be complete, needing there- 
fore to be healthy and unburdened. 
Value of 26. The relation of man's subjective condition to the objec- 
jel^h^* M a ^^^® ^^^*^ offered to him in the Word of God tells two ways in 
*^*b!fr V^ the Christian argument. Agreement between the subjective 
and the objective is a condition to faith as freely recognised 
and expressly taught in the Bible as it is claimed by unbeliev- 
ers ; and while they wish to take advantage of that necessary 
connection to defend their imbelief, God's Word uses it to con- 
demn such a state of mind. The disagreement may arise 
from faultiness in the subjective as freely as in the objec- 
tive ; and the immense variety of mankind's subjective states, 
giving rise to propensity or affecting ability to think in certain 
ways, makes that prima facie more likely to be the place of 
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the faultiness than the confessedly consistent teaching of the 
books of Scripture. But the disagreement is intolerable to the 
spirit of man, and wUl be sought to be got over, by modifying 
either the subjective habits of thought and feeling, or the ob- 
jective truth accepted. The former is the demand of the Bible 
— the latter the liberty claimed by unbelievers. This felt ne- 
cessity of concord between a man's own feelings and the reli- 
gious truths offered to him, which helps any impulse to faith 
or unbelief, gives us a starting-point in considering the value 
of the subjective in the question of faith. 

Christianity, the disputed religion, is not a speculative 
invention, but a historical matter from the very foundation ; 
and its first fact in the order of observation is man's own 
nature — what he is conscious of being. The God who is to 
have the worship, of man's nature — ^his reason, feelings, and 
energies — ^his heart and soul and strength and mind — ^must be 
a being who is fitted to command man's homage, and to attract 
his love and constrain his inclinations. The qualities and 
conduct man is to have trust in God for must be such as he 
can feel the value o£ No amount of external evidence of the 
supernatural origin of an objective faith would make it of suf- 
ficient value to man, without this recognition of it by his own 
spirit as his needed, desired, and appreciated religion. 

But the correlative argument arises directly from this, that 
if the history and teaching of Christianity, including under that 
name all the introductory revelations unfolding Christianity 
proper, have commended themselves to the nature of mankind 
in general of all races and degrees of civilisation, that body of 
truth is truth that belongs to man's reUgious condition. Evi- 
dently, it is man's peculiar faith, however a different system of 
contemplations may be " the truth " for an order of beings dif- 
ferently constituted and in different circumstances. Now, it is 
a historical fact that the great moral and spiritual features of 
the religion of the Bible have been generally recognised by all 
differences of mankind as face answers to face ; and that the 
diversity characteristic of their thoughts, turning to choice se- 
lected favourite subjects of chief contemplation, has been as 
much manifested to be a uniformly occurring diversity, turn- 
ing, with the human diversity of selection seen in all other 
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things, only to dififerent features of one person, different points 
of view of one character, different episodes of one history 
always. 

Persons, therefore, who say that their consciousness does not 
recognise a Saviour suited to it in the Bible, and that they can- 
not see there the divine excellence and the grace man should 
be constrained by, have the burden laid on them of accounting 
for their peculiarity by differences, in their condition of mind 
from the common condition, of a kind which makes their men- 
tal sight more true. At first sight, at least, their exceptional 
disability seems more likely to need correction than to deserve 
copying. And if claim be made by exceptional persons of 
respect for the judgment of the few against that of the many, 
which is frequently a just award, two barriers arise to that 
respect: the first, that besides intellectual judgment, moral 
and emotional completeness and health are needed to appre- 
ciate the Bible's doctrine — ^an average human subjective ; and 
the second, that the great mass of men of judgment, acknow- 
ledged leaders, " the few," in all intellectual departments, have 
been believers. This historical position of unbelief with re- 
spect to belief takes away materially the insinuated value of 
the plea — one generally made as in the interest of superior 
intellect — that '* a man is not accountable for his belief 
That plea assumes that the man has been both honest and 
capable in his consideration of the offered faith. A defect in 
the honesty makes the unbelief blamable; a defect in the 
capability, the subjective moral or emotional fitness for appre- 
ciating the offered truth, makes the unbelief of little weight to 
influence other men's judgment. The plea is only fuUy applic- 
able in the subject when used as the language of medical juris- 
prudence — as an excuse, not a recommendation. 
Human 27. The existence of an average subjective in mankind — 

BUDjective 

ignored by something not definable, but so well known and imiversally re- 
Comte.*" cognised as to be freely spoken of as " human nature ; " the fact 
of there being in every ordinarily healthy and capable indivi- 
dual a composite constitution of mind, the action of which is 
predicable within pretty definite limits — makes the exclusively 
intellectual process asserted by Hume in religious reasoning. 
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and the peculiar " positive " assumed as exhaustive by Comte, 
both inapplicable. Man's religious logic not only uses his 
reason upon outside facts as matter of observation, but appre- 
ciates these by comparing them with moral and emotional 
facts, also matter of observation, within himself. Hume, ignor- 
ing the emotional part of this observed human nature, ignores 
part of the first matter of observation upon which maiis reli- 
gious reasoning is to proceed. He leaves out the human term 
of the connection partly, and therefore cannot come to an un- 
derstanding of all that enters into the action of that connec- 
tion. M. Comte's true theory, that all knowledge must begin 
from observation of facts, takes as such only the facts of writ- 
ten history, and of external observation, and theorises on 
these as if there were no light thrown on them by facts of 
human nature. If written history be full enough to ex- 
hibit the individual characters of it in recognisable mental 
and moral distinctness, the reader, conscious himself of certain 
common "human" propensities and needs, takes these into 
account, and cannot help doing so, in understanding the con- 
duct of those individuals and the turns which human affairs 
take in the history he is studying. In reading even the his- 
tory of the early myth- constructing period of Greek life, graph- 
ically written by Mr Grote from the positivist point of view, 
we can realise in the rough the religious propensities and 
needs of " human " reasoning constructing these myths as a 
form of thought to hold by, just as we can divine the springs 
and forming influences of thought in modem growths of pecu- 
Uar opinion. The Philosophie positive establishes its groove 
of reasoning by ignoring this nearest of positive facts, man's 
peculiar nature, which is the fundamental fact of any theory 
of human philosophy upon which a theory of human religion 
is to be raised. The Apostle Paul observed more thoroughly 
than M. Comte when he argued that " we " (conscious of what 
our own nature is) " ought not to think that the Godhead is 
like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art or man's de- 
vice " (Acts xvii 29). 

28. In the subjective plea for unbelief a deduction of value The sub- 
of fatal amount has to be made from opinions which bear the 
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a foretold character of old objections revived before in various forms, and 
non. ^^^ the more if ingenuity of a solicitous kind appears in their re- 
production — such objections, in fact, as are most likely to have 
the respectability of subjective difficulties arrogated to them. 
That deduction is the fact that resistance, of this special kind, 
to the truth is distinctly given warning of in the Christian 
Scriptures as certain to arise fix)m sources named. The sub- 
jective plea is, in fact, anticipated, and the manner and mat- 
ter of its arguments described beforehand, and assigned to 
sources well known in human experience as powerful in mak- 
ing human opinions diverge in other subjects from obvious 
right. Among these sources are the characteristically subjec- 
tive motives of self-interest, self-importance, and desire to pre- 
serve seK- respect notwithstanding questionable inclinations. 
For example, the plea of " advanced views," " the opinions of 
thinking men," asserted at present with some assurance against 
the common faith, is deprived fatally of its arrogated respect by 
its kindred to the eighteen-hundred-year-old argument, " Have 
any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on Him ? " The 
demand of a faith that shall accommodate itself to man's alleged 
subjective necessities is no philosophical discovery made by 
modem superiority of intellect. It is the common and old 
way of heathen theosophy, into which Jews of early ruder 
times, exactly like Christians of imagined mature times, were 
apt to wander, the wish to think God such a one as them- 
selves. That leaders of opinion should always arise, " build- 
ers" of new fabrics of human civilisation, who should ''reject 
the corner-stone laid in Zion," is a phenomenon of human 
philosophy to be as surely expected, and to be of as little 
authority, when it appears, in affecting man's thoughts of re- 
vealed truth, as any other foretold recurring phenomenon of 
the moral history of man ; and manifests not the master skill 
of the new builders arising to reject the truth, but the com- 
prehensive grasp which revealed truth has taken of all human 
things — ^that to it there is nothing new under the sun. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE LIVING BY FAITH; OR, THE EDUCATION OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL TO FAITH. 

Gal. ii 20. — ^The life tliat I now live in the flesli I live by the faith of the 
Son of €rod. 

Luke xix. 13. — Occupy till I come. 

John xvii. 22. — That they may be one, even as we are one : I in them, and 
Thou in me. 

1. " Believing in," as it is represented by the term in Gen. Original 

ATI It Ifti^A^ 

XV. 6, which was etymologically constructed to describe the description 
experience of the father of the faithful, is essentially different niSgina 
from philosophical contemplation of a creed, system of truth, person. 
or what we call a belief. It is the feeling of connection with a 
person. Accordingly we find the practice of faith, as described 
in the New Testament, is not intellectual contemplation of 
truth, but " living to Christ," living by His life — a state of 
human experience requiring this language: "I am crucified 
with Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me : and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave Him- 
self for me " (G^l. ii. 20). It is the circumstance of this life 
having to be lived under an indescribable complication of 
worldly and fleshly conditions that makes faith, as believers 
experience it, not susceptible of exhaustive definition; and 
renders the study of faith one that must be imdertaken fix)m 
the practical and not from the theoretical side ; and produces 
the phenomenon in religious teaching, that intelligible exposi- 
tion of faith is never generic but specific, describing faith in 
some one or other of its diverse exercises. 
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2. In living by faith, a believer's emotional thinking of 
Christ and the things of Christ has perpetually to come into 
contact with his own propensities, and with the circumstances 
of his condition in the worid ; and to exercise and encounter 
influence by the contact. His thoughts of earthly life, plan- 
ning and valuing the diflFerent things which it presents, meet- 
ing its emergencies, dealing with all its varying elements, 
take inspiration from his one unmovable "treasure in hea- 
ven," with which "his heart is also,'* and judge or suspend 
judgment, cleave to or give up, avoid or tolerate, plan or wait 
events, all relatively to that. 

3. In accordance with the diverse exercises and experience 
of human faculties and affections which must thus arise, we 
find this life of believing spoken of in the Word of God under 
very different descriptive figures — the walk of faith, the fight 
of faith, the work of faith, the patience of faith, the obedience 
of faith, the trial of faith, &c. — indicating the varying forms 
and feelings which the intercourse of heavenly thoughts with 
earthly things may take. And, corresponding to these phases of 
living by faith looked at from the human side, we have, looking 
at it from the divine side, the appropriate helps described, of 
light to the path, armour and strength for the fight, tasks for 
the work, experienced help and deliverance to the patience 
and trial, grace to give the obedience, — a universal comfort of 
faith fitted to the exigencies of its living, and the living made 
throughout a connection with a personal Saviour, faith a living 
to and by Him. 

4. Divergent, however, into many branches, as the subject of 
the worldly life of faith is, there is presented to us, by one of the 
expository sayings of Christ, a view of a believer's manner of 
life here which unites them aU ; as in those frequent sayings 
of His who was the wisdom of God we find the key-note to 
most or all of the harmonious imities in diversity presented by 
God's comprehensive ways with the " world " of mankind whom 
" He so loved." In the parable of the pounds. He, the Master 
going into a far country to receive a kingdom and to return, 
directs His servants in what thought they are to labour, or wait, 
or strive, or endure. They are, every one, to make their worldly 
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lot keep Him in their thoughts ; and it is by constant looking 
unto Him that they are to accomplish their tasks, becoming 
desirously sanctified to Him by their diverse peculiar services. 
All their thinking and working and self-discipline are de- 
scribed in the direction, " Occupy till I come/' 

5. The declared analogy of the heavenly relationship to Analogy 
those of earthly homes is as satisfactorily instructive as to human^ 
how the diflSculties and duties of God's children are to be the ^'^* 
means of keeping Him in their minds, as when it makes us 
understand the nature of family faith in Him, either the emo- 
tional nature of all its thinking, or its habitual, or its reciprocal 
character. How better could a mother, leaving little children 
alone for a time, help them to keep her in their minds a 
guarding and assuring thought, than by giving them some 
little task and bidding them " occupy till I come " ? A ser- 
vant, who is also a son, occupying, till his father's return, some 
selected portion of a work the whole of which his father only 
is capable of dealing with, is kept by the occupation in the 
right position of soul towards his father, by having to think 
constantly on former exercises his father put him through, to 
connect every success with his direction and anticipated appro- 
bation, and by every insurmountable difficulty to feel his needed 
sufficiency and the certainty of his help. How could the 
saviour of one in a position of greatest danger so well keep 
the needful reliance upon him in the feelings of the exposed 
person, as by dealing out his guidance and help step by step, 
hold by hold, for him to " occupy till he come " farther to his 
aid ? Now these are the very positions in which God our 
Saviour stands to us, and in which He links our conscious- 
ness of self to Him, by perpetually-recurring feelings of de- 
pendence, of confinement to one way, and of appropriate help 
being at our hand or at our request. He is our Father, the 
Father of " little children," whom He trains in the way they 
"should go ;" whom He feeds with " food convenient" for them, 
not food chosen by themselves, but selected by Him; and who 
feel His loving restraint, and give themselves to it. He is the 
Master of servants, whom He leaves to await His return, they 
know not when or how, knowing only that they have work 
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allott^ by Him to take themselves np with, and keep His 
coming and inspection, as well as His first kindness, constantly 
in their thoughts — ^the absolute Master who alone knows what 
is good for His servants, and has not left them to look out for 
work to do for Him, but has distributed portions of work, or 
care, or husbandry, of kinds and quantities which He has 
arranged — ^ten talents, or five, or two, or one — and has set them 
to their distributed tasks to labour for times He may choose — 
some for a full day of life, some but a portion, some but a 
short one like an hour (Luke xix., Matt, xx., xxi., and xxv.) So 
does He in His providence set and support the life of faith, 
that has to be lived "unto Him," "by Him," "in Him,'' 
" living, moving, and having its being in Him," who ** is in 
aU its thoughts," " ever before it," " seeing whom though He 
is invisible it endures." 
Providence 6. Providence, the guiding finger of the Father, Master, 
Master's Saviour, directs each individual — master, servant, husband, 
tiono^^ wife, parent, child, brother, sister, friend, neighbour, pastor, 
tasks, &c., ruler, each diflFerent age, rank, sex, relationship, &c. — ^to his 
own allotted set of little or great cares, opportunities, difficul- 
ties, and helps ; in whatever part of the vineyard it lies, no 
part of which is to bring forth unripe or wild grapes, be it 
the household task, the trading industry, the opportunity of 
general helpfulness, or the close watchfulness of an individual 
charge ; and under whatever burden the duty has to be done, 
whatever weight has to be borne or laid off in running the race 
— many cares of the family or of the world, seductions of riches 
or of poverty, besetting tempers or lusts, weakness of courage 
or too much self-confidence, " fightings without or fears within." 
Amidst all these — our tasks, helps, troubles, and disabilities 
which individualise our lot — we are set in a selected circle of 
things which are arranged to be associations bringing and 
keeping Him in our faith's thoughts, and keeping or making 
us united to Him, reliant, content, loving, desiring, expecting, 
" occupying till He come." 
making a And this description of faith, that it is a life, necessitates 
union to what was before set forth, that its thoughts are not of philoso- 
^"^"" phical propositions, doctrines however true, but of facts. It is 
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reliance in difficulty on a person, comfort in a history, guid- 
ance by looking constantly to an example, rest looked forward 
to in a described home, not an indefinite state of blessedness. 
Every present labour, or self-discipline, or difl&culty, or enjoy- 
ment, is represented in the Word of God as made to link the 
future to the present, the unseen to the seen. Each one is 
lived throtigh, as the task confided by an absent father, or 
master, or friend, to keep that absent one before the eyes of 
the mind and of the heart ; more helpfully, more enjoyably, 
more naturally feeding the new life with healthful diversity 
of food, than set formal thinking of Him by doctrines or attri- 
butes would. 

*' Labour is sweet, for Thon hast toiled ; 
And care is ligbt, for Thou hast cared.'' 

7. Just thus does the Bible's general language respecting the 
living by faith connect it with express thought of Christ always : chnst.^ 
« To me to live is Christ " (Phil. i. 21) ; " We thus judge '' (have 
in our minds the feeling), " that if He died for all, . . . they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto Him who died and rose again for them " (2 Cor. v. 
14, 15) ; " Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ? " (1 John v. 4, 5) ; 
where believing must mean thinking on Jesus himself, and 
the love that He, the Son of Sod, has taken God's other chil- 
dren into in Him. " Purifying their hearts by faith " (Acts 
XV. 9) is a co-operative work containing God's gracious help to 
wiU and to do, but in which His servants, " having this hope, 
purify themselves, even as He is pure " (1 John iii. 3). As 
hereafter, so here they become like Him, " seeing Him " (looking 
upon Him) " as He is." They put off the old man, and are 
renewed in the spirit of their minds, putting on a new man 
" created after God " (Eph. iv. 22-24). Faith working by love 
works by the same connecting of personalities : " We love Him 
because" (thinking of how) " He first loved us " (1 John iv. 19). 

Personal connection, union of living, of the believer with 
the Object of faith, is the common idea in all the diverse 
phases of living by faith ; which are described as a fight, a 
race, &c. 
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The iMit 8. In describing the fight of £dth, when Paul ennmerated 
^ ''the whole armour of God" (Eph. tL), he placed fidth in the 

position of the prtdectar of proteetiYe habits of holy life ; and 
the connection requires us to understand by faith this habit 
of looking to^ living by connection with^ a person and facts 
and relative promises of saving love which surround the 
thought of hiuL Wrestling not merely agamst flesh and 
blood, but against spiritual wickedness in high places, he that 
fights '* the good fight of faith " is to protect himself firom 
dangers of human or^n by acquired, ''put on," habits of 
" truth,'' saving him firom entanglement among the risks of 
the double-minded, keeping the multitude of his thoughts, 
his heart's desires, united to fear God's name, as "a girdle" 
binds loose garments close from catching in a wrestling fight ; 
— habits conscious and manifest too, of all "righteousness," 
protecting him as by a breastplate from the solicitations 
addressed to those fipaQ in honesty by tempters or by their 
own hearts; — and habits of "preparedness," obtained from 
"the gospel of peace," against the stumbling-blocks which 
bring that destruction of brotherly love which makes love of 
God impossible. Those habits are acquired by a long continu- 
ance of the thoughts faith presents, and they suffice to protect 
from, or to repulse, contamination or attack by ordinary human 
sinfulness. But their growth of human habit is not strong 
enough to protect from " fiery darts of the wicked one " — 
thoughts of evil cast by the father of lies into the soul, like 
the poisoned or ignited arrows of ancient warfare; and to 
protect from these superhuman dangers the "shield of faith" 
is to be extended over the good soldier's acquired habits of 
truthfulness, righteousness, and peace. What is it that can 
be a shield, consisting of thought and feeling, to cover habits 
of all goodness of thought from being suddenly invade^l by some 
evil thought coming like a fiery dart into the soul, but another 
life habit, a habit of living with the eyes of the mind looking 
continually to "the Lord and the power of His might," the helps 
promised in His salvation — ^having Him, the Captain of the 
soul's salvation, the veiy present help of His soldier's need, 
ever before the eyes ? Attained truthfulness, righteousness, and 
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brotherliness, passing along life's dangerous path under a 
habitual glad thought of God our Saviour — a felt union of 
the life to Him, giving assurance of His ever-present help — is 
the life of safety; enduring as seeing Him who is invisible. It 
is even like the living of a virtuous child who, on his first 
exposures in the world of strangers, is protected from ill by 
the thought of home, in constant conscious addition to the 
good habits of home. Thus, evidently, in the fight of faith, 
the soldier, " strong in the Lord " — having armed himself after 
His direction — -with habits which He has given him power to 
acquire — " occupies " his post of danger " till He coma" He 
occupies it looking to His coming, as we must yet more dis- 
tinctly understand by the succeeding description of "the 
whole armour," — he '* having for an helmet the hope of salvor- 
Hon," taking also " the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God,'' and " praying always with all prayer and supplica- 
tion." The fight, v^hich formally is a struggle, is, in this 
" living by faith," practically a help to growing closeness of 
union with the Object of faith. 

9. The work of faith — trading with His talents, occupying The work 
His pounds, labouring in allotted spots of His vineyard, ^ 
servinglin His house in watchful readiness for whatever work 
may be to occupy the time until He appear (Luke xii. 32-40) 
— ^is, like the armour of God and the fight of faith, another 
name for perpetual helps to faith to endure as seeing Him, 
in a union of spirit to Him. Every willing work, every faith- 
fully desirously accomplished task, great or little in " profit- 
ableness " to Him, is to bring a fore-echo of His approaching 
steps and His coming words, '* Well done, good and faithful 
servant ! " Every consciousness of faithfulness unto the end 
of a task is a joy-giving light from the Master's heavenly 
chamber, whose coming reward is described thus: "Blessed 
are those servants whom their Lord when He cometh shall 
find so doing. Verily I say unto you, that He shall gird 
Himself, and make them to sit down to meat, and will come 
forth and serve them " (ver. 37). It is the helping foretaste 
promised to the faithful by John : " Beloved, if our hearts con- 
demn us not, then have we confidence towards Grod" (1 John 
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iiL 21). Every work well done is thus to bind the life of the 
believer to the Object of his faith : — 

"The trivial round, the common task, will famish all we need to ask — 
Boom to deny onrselTes, a road to bring ns daily nearer God.*' 

The 10. This contact within the soul of future things with the 

Sffol^ thii^ that have to be '' endured " now, making one life of 
them all, is the very explanation of the patience of faith in 
which believers are to possess their souls, "occupying" their 
troubling position " till He coma" That is an exercise that is 
constantly bringing (Som. v. 3-5) experience of the spiritual 
" living," in a consciousness of support which the thought of 
God our Saviour's faithfulness of help gives — ^a consciousness 
producing fresh hope, settUng into confirmed stable hope, 
a state of hope in Him. It is an experienced appreciated 
dependence and support which, bringing no ashaming dis- 
appointments, enables present life to " rejoice in looking for 
the glory of Gk)d" (ver. 2) — "living" with a life which is fed 
from a divine as well as a human source, " because the love 
of God is richly taught to our hearts," "poured out" on 
them " by the Holy Ghost which is given us " (ver. 5) — ^that 
" Spirit " promised to " comfort " us, and fill us with the glory 
of Christ Jesus by "taking of His and showing unto us." 
Every act of patient endurance, like every accomplished duty 
and eveiy successful fight, is made to bring Jesus, our Saviour, 
closer to the soul in some degree of joint-life — "Jesus, who 
endured such contradiction of sinners " — Jesus, who instructed 
patient faith in these words, "In the world ye shall have 
tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world " 
(John xvi. 33). 
The race 11. The close connection of faith's consciousness with Jesus 
of fa{th; personally, not doctrines or theories of God's love, but the 
historical Object of man's faith — Jesus, who saves His people 
from their sins — is prominent in that other leading represen- 
tation of living by faith, its progressive character, in which it is 
called a race. Even the subordinate guidance and encourage- 
ment given to the progress of faith is not the thought of prin- 
ciples but of persons, living examples — not philosophical 
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reasonings affording motive and hope, but the sight of " men 
of like passions with ourselves, who have through faith and 
patience inherited the promises." Faith's subordinate help is 
the thought of the notables of faith recorded in the Word of 
God: "Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with pa- 
tience the race set before us" (Heb. xii. 1). But the continual 
centre of faith's thoughts seeking guidance, sympathy, strength- 
ening courage, is to be one singled-out object — ^" Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith, for the joy set before Him, 
enduring the cross, despising the shame" (ver. 2). Of the 
same significance is the fact that the guiding knowledge of a 
believer's race, or walk, or way, is not the truth in the abstract, 
but the truth in closest personal connection with Him ; viz., 
His words—" If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you " (John 
XV. 7). The expression, " author and finisher of our faith," 
which critics have felt obliged, one after another, to under- 
stand in a pregnant rather than an exact sense, may cover a 
truth which is necessary to the practice of faith, and corresponds 
to much of the language of Scripture respecting Jesus ; viz., that 
« He is the beginning and the ending of every believer s think- 
ing qf faith, as He is seen to have been historically the first, 
and will be the last, object of the world's true religious faith. 
Beholding Him, the first and the last, the author and the 
finisher of the earthly episode in universal life abbreviated in 
the words "God so loved the world," believers are to feed 
their thankful motives upon the past, as the early love of 
Jesus, and anticipate with desire thus instructed His trusted 
promises not yet received, and " occupy " the progressive pre- 
sent, until the unrevealed hour when the Son of man cometh 
— ^looking unto Him, and finding each trying portion of the 
race, or walk, or pilgrimage, passed over in His steps, bring 
Him, ever " this same Jesus," in saving comfort to His 
disciple's side, one with Him in the difficulties and joys of 
the way. 
12. In the obedience of faith Jesus Christ is placed in the 
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The oLedi- Same luiiting nearness to the soul, to be its felt support in that 
2ith.° conscious living to the heavenly Father's commandments which 
has " its meat and its drink to do His will." This condition of 
a child-servant's obedience is to be " occupied," looking upon 
Him, learning of Him continually, " who, though a Son, learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered " (Heb. v. 8). Our 
Object of faith is set before us carefully in this connection with 
our living by faith : " In the days of His flesh He offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto 
Him that was able to save Him j5x>m death, and was heard in 
that He feared ; and being made perfect. He became the cause 
of eternal salvation unto all that obey Him " (ver. 9). What is 
meant by " obeying Him" amidst all this association of thought? 
— what but *' occupying " till He come the tasks assigned by 
Him, whatever His word generally or His providence specially 
gives to be done — ^thinking of His coming we know not when, 
but having that coming future our life's future — an " eternal 
salvation " of union to Him, which is begun here in our expe- 
rience of these uniting things. That obeying Him is a state of 
"living," whose consciousness is to become fuller evermore of 
emotional thoughts of Him, and growing likeness to Him ; both 
which shall be perfected in indissoluble personal union to Him 
in the " inheritance," " the joy of our Lord," into which He , 
shall bid His own enter with Him, when He shall call them 
" good and faithful servants " — " servants " who are " friends," 
— ^friends who are children of His Father and their Father. 
The domes- 13. There has been much exemplified in the recorded and 
faith.* ^ unrecorded experience of faith a sense in which human life 
itself — the talent of himian estate and its affections — ^is a living 
by faith, a visible thing, which is yet not a life of sight but of 
faith, lived in the faith of the Son of God, who loved us and 
gave Himself for us. What must the inner life of Hezekiah 
have been in those fifteen years (Isa. xxxviii.) in which he had 
not to " go softly in the bitterness of his soul," but Jehovah, 
*' the life of his spirit," " recovered him and made him to live " 
— " redeemed him from the pit of corruption, and cast his sins 
behind His back " ? It was a life filled with thoughts of faith 
which united him in peace and happy safety to Him " who is 
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ready to save " — a " life singing songs to the stringed instru- 
ments all the days of his life in the house of Jehovah" — say- 
ing evermore, " The living, the living, he shall praise Thee 
as I do this day: the fathers to the children shall make 
known Thy truth." What occupied the soul of Lazarus in his 
second life ? The restored happiness was precious, no doubt, 
of Martha's and Mary's loVe ; and their happiness in him was 
as great, though diverse by a strange diversity of circumstan- 
ces from his: but did not another love and union, known 
before, dwell then in their squIs more than those once their 
nearest affections — a love and union which was felt by them 
to be life, which their own helpless love and union had not 
been ? The trial of faith which had to speak the unanswered 
words, " Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick," had been 
in reality the help of faith to a union closer than was known 
before, and never to be broken after — a life in which the bitter- 
ness of death was indeed past for ever. Abraham's case was 
nearer that of common trials, in which He who is our invisible 
life comes most solemnly near to us to help faith by unforget- 
able experience. When the old man's heart was breaking — but 
his spirit rose up in that awful obedience to offer up his son a 
burnt sacrifice to Him from whom he received him the child of 
promise the seed of many nations — his soul was helped to be knit 
to Jehovah, his declared " shield and exceeding great reward," 
by a new intensity of thought, a life felt in a new feeling, look- 
ing to Him, holding fast by Him, its only sure portion amidst 
all other things of thought or sight. Abraham's temptation 
was the type of an often-repeated trial-help to faith in the 
same Object of faith — our Jesus, his Jehovah of Mamre. That 
trial-help is the unforgotten event of many a human home, 
when parents, standing by the bed of death, called up their 
hearts to say, "The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord ; " and yet He did not take 
but gave again the resigned life, a new uniting bond of 
faith between present and immortal life, to be occupied " till 
He come." Such family experiences are a congruous help to 
"believing in" (Gen. xv. 6) — i.e,, resting, having peace and 
strength like Abraham's — in that so great love which gave 
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up an only and well-beloved Son for man. They also help 
the eyes of the soul to recognise the specialty of uniting faith 
given to homes full of human affection — "Children are a 
heritage of the Lord;" and that given to other homes which 
have been emptied — "Them that sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with Him." The domestic experience of life in another 
has, as its eminent. religious fruit, not the symbolising oi 
heavenly life by earthly, but the maturing of the one by the 
other. Many a parent can use Hosea's language of fatherly 
sorrow and yearning over children lost but not abandoned. 
The trial is to open to their eyes the heavenly home of so 
great salvation, and bring to their feelings the uniting assur- 
ance of the heavenly Father's fellow-feeling with their pain. 
The contrasted blessing of good children, in like manner, 
makes the language of salvation " My well-beloved Son," and 
every believer's position in God's sight, which is assured there- 
by, more keenly appreciated. To those good children the re- 
ciprocal happiness of that domestic union also brings a uniting 
exercise while they pass their days " obeying their parents in 
the Lord." They learn filial love to the heavenly Father 
through the happy training of its earthly counterpart, made 
thus a foretaste of it also. The relation of master and servant 
is no mere worldly tie and earthly position. The old religious 
care confided to His chosen people by Jehovah, in His many 
charges as to " the stranger within their gates," is, in the Chris- 
tian life of faith, the master's feeling evermore that he is the 
servant of the " Master who is in heaven," and the servant's 
blending feeling that he is serving not his human master 
merely, but him and "the Lord " together. Conjugal union is 
the closest earthly type of spiritual oneness with the Lord. 
Its experience is not only to make that oneness appreciable, 
but to be a training towards it. The thought of dl a hus- 
band's cherishing love is to bring to the trustful wife's reason- 
ing heart appreciation as well as confidence of God's so great 
grace, promised in association with that human gift of it — • 
" Thy Maker is thy husband." To both members of the fore- 
tasting union their own faith and faithfulness are to be sug- 
gestive ever of the sure blessedness in which believing souls 
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shall be " the bride, the Lamb's wife." And conjugal sorrow, 
the desolation of its widowhood, is to unite the faithful and 
solitary heart, not to the dying only, but, with him, to the 
undying One. 

All these helps of domestic experience are His language, 
saying, " Occupy till I come ; " and the answer He desires is 
the same for them all — " In Thee we live, and move, and have 
our being." " To me to live is Christ." 

14. Man's living by faith of the Son of God includes the The word 
" occupying" of a special help of that living " until He come." 
The means of grace, called collectively the Word of God, is the 
help given to keep up faith's conscious association of earthly 
occupations with the personal heavenly Saviour, and it has to 
be occupied with that help till He come. The " light of the 
feet," the " lamp of the path," is called to us a light shining in 
a dark place, to which we " are to take heed until the day 
dawn and the morning star arise" (2 Pet. i. 19). The personal 
connection is inherent in all the means of grace. It is not as 
tt^h or wisdom or light only that the Word is to be thought of 
by us, but as lielp — His Word, David exemplified this prac- 
tice of faith, using the Word as a provided help to live present 
occupations for God — " Thy word have I hid in my heart, that 
I might not sin against Thee;" and he exemplified at the same 
time the divine co-operation which is assured to man's living 
by faith — " Blessed art Thou, Lord ; teach me Thy statutes!* 
The whole practice of the means of grace, both the human and 
the divine use of them, looks to this end of storing His words 
or a very sight or presence of Himself in the heart that is liv- 
ing by faith — ^the believer "hiding His words" there (Ps. cxix. 
11); God "writing" them there (Jer. xxxi. 33); the heart 
" forming " the glad tidings of Him within itself into " Him 
dwelling in it by its faith, the hope of glory" (Col. i. 27, 
Eph. iii. 17) ; " His comforts" causing the " multitude of its 
thoughts" to give it " delight" (Ps. xciv. 19) ; out of which, 
again, the mouth speaketh, or the conduct exhibits, a " living 
epistle of Him, known and read of all m^n" (2 Cor. iii. 2, 3). 
Hence the peculiar manner of instruction in " the truth" prac- 
tised by believers and arranged by God to " stablish, strengthen, 
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and settle them in the faith/' No philosophical system which 
could be stored in the memory in logical abbreviation of pro- 
positions that reason could take up at convenience and expand 
into fulness, '* the faith '^ is a life lived in thinking of Christ 
Jesus, looking upon or rather to Him, as numerous and minute 
facts about Hun, or varying spiritual circumstances in the be- 
holder, produce endless variety and riches of expression. It 
comes, therefore, to be the practice of believers to i-ead anew and 
anew, as the constantly fresh food of their thoughts and affec- 
tions. the same things of His which they have 'often n.d be- 
fore ; and His help comes to them in the same form of renew- 
ing the thought of Him. A day in every seven comes His 
day, to break afresh, but in no new way, the hurry of worldly 
work, and give a repetition of the same needful contemplation. 
Faith is promised to come by hearing, when the hearing is no 
new thing, but old things of His Word heard again and again, 
or only in changed connection ; a change of light merely, but 
the same things of Christ brought afresh to the mind to estab- 
lish His presence by another hold of thought. The training 
influence of prayer is of the same manner and design. It is a 
frequent repetition of the same thought and feeling of His pre- 
sence with the soul's living, uniting more and more in conscious 
feeling the believer's spirit with Him, as " daily," or '* seven 
times a-day," or "without ceasing," it sets the Lord before 
him, putting Him in all his thoughts. This design of 
storing in the heart thoughts and sights of Jesus, growing 
riches of precious things for the soul to treasure, might have 
suggested the very terms in which the Lord's Supper was in- 
stituted — ^"Do this in remembrance of me;" and its remem- 
brance, its showing forth of His death, is expressly " till He 
coma" To the same life of thought the Spirit is to minister ; 
who is promised to take of the things of Jesus and show them 
unto believers in Him, and to bring all things to their remem- 
brance whatsoever He spake to them, and to " strengthen- them 
with might in the inner man," to " know the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height of His love, which passeth know- 
ledge, that they may be filled with the fulness of God" (Eph. 
iii) " Occupy till I come" is the practice of the means of 
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grace. The sight of Him — ^looking back on His human mani- 
festation, looking lip to His fellow-feeling, looking forward to 
His prepared places in the " Father's house " — the vivid sight 
evermore of Him in the facts of His life and the words of His 
grace they make so credible, that sight which yields an all- 
adapted help suited to every work, race, fight, patience, obedi- 
ence, &c., of faith — is evermore the gift bestowed by God, as 
it is the use sought by man, in the means of grace. " To know 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent, is 
man's eternal life" (John xvii. 3). 

15. Living by faith comprehends, besides the distinct open Spiritual 
trammg of the means of grace, an inscrutable spiritual disci- 
pline, which also the believer has to " occupy till He come," of 
whose grace this is a part more than of man's practice. The 
prayer, " Lord, increase our faith," has had, and will continue 
to have, a comprehensive answer ; every part of which he is to 
school and chasten his soul by as occasion may arise. Some- 
times strong trial, as in the case of the Canaanite mother, is 
needed to draw out and fix in consciousness a deep belief in 
Jesus, which does not yet know itself. Persistence in faith 
was one of the most prominent lessons taught by Him directly, 
and by such examples as that woman's, and Abraham's, and 
Jacob's. A sense of utter helplessness, bordering on hopeless- 
ness, may be a needed experience. " Be not afraid, only be- 
lieve," was an exhortation He needed to address in another 
illustrative case. The experience of exceptional trouble, sug- 
gesting exceptional diffidence, may be needed to open the eyes 
to the real extent of His grace ; as the leper, greatly daring to 
break all bounds 'of religious rule to come to His presence, yet 
needed to be taught that he was welcome, and had his hesitat- 
ing words, " Lord, if Thou wilt. Thou canst make me clean," 
answered on the moment, " I will ; be thou clean." Eeproof 
may be needed for a half-unconscious seeking the help of some 
sight to believe in Him : '* Except ye see signs and wonders, 
ye will not believe." Entire help to speak the words of prayer 
may be needed, as when He drew out supplicating but silent 
desire to an expression which would strengthen desire and 
faith both : " What will ye that I should do unto you ? " And 

T 
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suspense may be needed, sending His suppliants away without 
a distinct promise, to exercise their faith in Him in absence, 
and find the answer of peace they know not when nor how, but 
to recognise it and Him when it comes (John iv. 52, Luke xvii. 
14). Such discipline, when it comes " food convenient " for 
the living soul, must be used as the means of grace are, to help 
it to abide in Him, and keep His words abiding in it ; and the 
records of such training passed through by believers who have 
passed within the veil are to be anchors of the soul's peace to 
yet-enduring believers in their living the life of faith, helping 
them amidst the needful discipline to '* occupy till He come." 



Life. 16. The review now taken of the trial-helps of man's liv- 

ing by faith of the Son of God prepares us to ask, with some 
guidance to a comprehensive answer. What is the life of man*s 
spirit that is nurtured and exercised by this liviTig ? These 
ways in which believers in Jesus " occupy till He come " are 
ways in which He is coming to them continually now, " that 
they may have life, and may have it more abundantly.'^ Peter 
tells us that living this (temporal) life in Him, " whom hav- 
ing not seen we love, in whom, though now we see Him not, 
yet believing, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and fuU of 
glory, we receive the end of our faith, the salvation of our 
souls " (1 Pet. i. 8, 9). What is that purpose of our faith, 
the salvation of our souls which we " receive " — i.e., are receiv- 
ing now ? Evidently what believers do receive in the various 
exercises of living by faith of the Son of God is that which in 
a previous chapter was collected from a comparison: of Scrip- 
tural examples as the essential feature of faith's experience, 
— a eonsdottsness of union with Him, That union is logically 
the essential feature of a life which is described as lived 
'^inHim," "by Him," "unto Him," "abiding in Him," and 
" He abiding in us " — a conscious union, containing reciprocal 
action, the disruption of which was Adam's immediate death,, 
and in all Adam's race is the condition of the evil heart of 
unbelief, " departing from the living God." Tlius clearly de- 
scribed, both in the practice required of believers and iu 
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God's gift, is Christ Jesus himsdf " all in all things." " He is 
our life ;" " because He lives, we shall live also ; " " when He 
shall appear, we shall appear with Him in glory." And He 
himself is "the way, and the truth, and the Ufe" of that 
present new life, revealed to us as a life of union in kindred 
and nature, a life of sonship, in which " man cometh to the 
Father/' Believers are not pupils, servants of a law, but 
children, brothers and sisters of an individual. And they are 
living, not in a state of self-regulating trial — ^not separate and 
independent even in the sense of guiding themselves by prin- 
ciples which they are to work out into practice — but are living 
in the habitual consciousness that they are left by Him, the 
Object of their faith and love, and repentance and obedience, at 
a defined task — in a home, or place of work, or of trial, chosen for 
them by Him — ^with selected talents He has committed to their 
husbandry, to " occupy till He come." They are left in a state 
of bodily separation from Him, which is to constrain them to 
seek constantly a imion in spirit with Him, in which they look 
forward to His coming, not as to a state of indefinite happi- 
ness or holiness, but to be " absent from the body and present 
with the Lord," " to be with Him," and " to become like Him, 
seeing Him as He is." The spiritual life whose present con- 
sciousness is described in the phrases, " Occupy tiU I come ; " 
'* I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; " *' to me to live is 
Christ," &c., is the same life which when perfected is spoken 
of in these terms of the Son's own life : " As Thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us " 
(John xvii.) 

17. "Till I come ;" "I am the way, and the truth, and the Conscious 
life: no man cometh to the Father" (to the life of sonship) Christ^ 
" but by me ; " " I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me \ " " Abide in me, and I in you." This *' I " — ^the sole sub- 
jective Ego, the " I AM " of revelation, " the life," in which 
human time is an episode, the single origin of all distributed 
life, "of whom, and through whom, and to whom are all 
things " — must be contemplated in religious thought as the end, 
good, object, design, and desire of moral life, even as He is of 
all natural life ; its source also from which, and to which, all 
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its thoughts and their works radiate and converge. Conscious- 
ness of self and of Him is to be the unifying practice and 
experience of the soul, the life it lives, having been dead and 
living now " not itself, but He living in it." To bring on this 
consciousness of union, the discipline of the walk and fight 
and patience and obedience of faith, the doctrine and reproof 
and correction of the Word, and the whole troubles and com- 
forts, exercise and guidance, of providence and grace, are needed 
and are fitted. They educate the soul in the sense of helpless- 
ness looking unto Him, of difficulty absolutely needing Hini, 
of comfort, health, and necessary enjoyment of which He is 
felt to be the source and treasure ; that sense which the fruitful 
branch might be supposed to have of its need and its possession 
of the richness of the vine, or the members of their need and 
possession of the whole life of the being to whom they belong ; 
that uniting sense of dependence and assurance first chosen 
to explain "believing in" — ^the infant's life in its nursing 
mother's arms. 

The conscious union of helplessness to all-sufficing help, 
of emptiness made full, weakness made perfect of strength in 
His strength, is the life that living by faith gives even now ; 
and how thoroughly does it gather home to itself all the meta- 
phors of the life of salvation ! — the recovered prodigal's life in 
his father, the brother bom for adversity, the Mend closer than 
a brother, the refuge, the shield, the sure portion, the habita- 
tion, rock, and fortress, the sheltering wings, the one lost sheep 
brought back to the broken flock, the little child's life in its 
mother, the wife's in her husband. 

Union making oneness is the essential existence, the eternal 
life, which the present exercising living by faith is to lead up 
to, and accustom, and feed to more abundance. The oneness 
of that perfected life is expressively represented by two meta- 
phors of the Christian Scriptures — "the living stones built 
together in Him a spiritual house," "a habitation of God;" 
and " the members of Christ " growing together connected by 
joints and bands, making increase of the body growing up into 
Him " in all things, who is the Head " (1 Pet. ii. 4, 5 ; Eph. 
ii. 20, iv. 15, 16). And the consciousness of that eternal union 
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takes into clearest unifying connection the metaphors used of 
heaven — the " rest " of home, which is reunited love ; the ser- 
vants' entering into the joy of their Lord ; the life freed from 
all separating influences of night or hunger or tears ; the per- 
fection of human life's essential happiness — that of living in 
the light of some " believed-in " one's countenance — when 
there shall be no need of the sun, for the Lamb shaU be the 
Hght of the dty of the Father's house of many maiudons. 

18. Some passages of Scriptm^e open up to faith a glimpse of The healed 
the union of salvation wider than perfected human nature's 
consciousness, one extending beyond and around the healed life 

of the original lord of earthly creation — a foresight comforting 
much, and congruous to the thoughts now dwelt upon. It 
is of a universe of healed life, which is to be the home of 
that perfected life of man. Human restoration is to behold 
the union, into harmony and health and joy, of all nature's 
hving elements which were made discordant and " subject to 
vanity," in connection with, perhaps because of and in cur- 
ative anticipation of, man's fall into discordance of being. 
"The whole creation groaneth and travaileth together in pain 
until now," "waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God" 
(Rom. viii.), " when He shall gather together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth, 
even in Him in whom we have obtained an inheritance" 
(Eph. i.) 

19. The difierent features of the practice of faith dwelt Agreement 
upon in the preceding chapt.ers are evidently necessary to ^ding^ 
and accordant with our understanding faith as pervading and statements. 
making all this life of union. This unifying living by faith 

must be the habitual contemplation of a personal Object of 
love, thinking of Him not by the medium of a philo- 
sophical system or theory, but through the boundlessly- 
diversified facts of a rich histoiy of love; in which feeble 
babes in Christ may have their powers of contemplation filled 
with but one or two things of Christ, and be perfectly blessed 
therein ; and those of full growth may revel in a world of 
knowledge, yet only learning stiU the one joy of faith — His 
all-filling love. Tliis unifying living by faith in the Son of 
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God must be a mass of feelings to which uo exhaustive 
definition could be applied ; for sometimes it may be — 
oftenest it is — ^a stat« of unconscious resting in Him in peace 
and happiness, that does not individualise its thoughts or 
feelings ; and when it is conscious, it is a thinking in which 
there commingle in perpetually-varying life, and in mutual 
influence and nurturing, all the spiritual fruits and sources 
of that new-hearted thinking — '' love, peace, gentleness, good- 
ness, trust, meekness, temperance." This unifying living by 
faith in the Son of God will evidently have its diversities 
according to the feature of his Lord's manifested character, or 
the things of His history with which the believer feels himself 
most in union of heart. It will have its conditional changes, 
too, corresponding to the fluctuations of the feeble mind's and 
unstable heart's union of faithfulness to Him. 

20. Does not this " new life " of union resulting in oneness, 
as the grafting of a branch into a tree makes what had been 
separate not merely united but one, shed a light on what was 
man's first life in his heavenly Father, and what the death 
was that he died *'in the day" he ate the fruit of dis- 
obedience ? He did not taste of bodily death for nine hundred 
years ; but all his history shows that he was one with his 
Father no more, not near Him in possibility of loving Him 
or even of appreciating Him, but afar off, and having to be 
brought nigh by slow degrees and much painstaking, com- 
passionate, forbearing nursing of the smoking flax to heat 
and flame through thousands of years — all things of the 
world's education, through multiform providence and revela- 
tion, working together to make him let his eyes observe his 
Father's ways, and his heart return to Him. This same death 
has never ceased to pass afresh — "an evil heart of unbelief" 
— "upon all men," every child of Adam's race who in like 
wilfulness "departs from the living God." 

21. The fact that imion is the essential form of spiritual 
life in God sets in their true force of meaning the famous 
Scriptural expressions of faith's necessity and its efficacy — 
the impossibilities predicated of God, and the omnipotence 
offered to man: "Without faith it is impossible to please 
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God ; " " He could not do many mighty works there because 
of their unbelief ; " " Be not afraid, only believe ; " " If thou 
canst believe, all things are possible to him that believeth ; *' 
" Because I live, ye shall live also," &c. The broken union 
means suspended help and life; the renewed union means 
renewed power. 

22. If spiritual death was from the first disunion — the disunion Condition 
in which the evil heart of unbeUef departed from the living an^^ 
God, seeking to be independent of Him, to be a god to itself **^^**<>^- 
knowing good and evil — ^the death of family life which the 
prodigal son always sufiFers — ^it sets in a clear light the con- 
nection of never-suspended present faith with the assurance of 
life. All faith's forms of habitual thought, soul -possessing 
feeling of the Saviour's presence, conscious reasoning trust, 
and less conscious musing of Him in reveries of affection, 
spontaneous outgoings of joy in Him, or sorrow towards Him, 
or desire after Him — ^all are simply pulses, life-throbs, peace- 
ful or agitated breathings of a new life of union to Him. And 
there can be no assurance of being His apart from this conscious 
union to Him. No first sufficient act of faith can be, in the 
sense assumed by some religionists — no act which, once done, 
assures all succeeding life in Christ to the human thinker. 
In the counsels, or active love, or whatever we may call it, 
of God, the act may be written in which the everlasting life 
of a human child of His began ; but that is not our point of 
view, from which we are able to look, who know not these 
counsels and that book of remembrance ; and in that child's 
comfort of faith, or sureness of God his Saviour's love, it is 
not any one introductory act of the heart's believing that is 
sufficient for his comfort, but acts of heart-faith repeated ever- 
more in abiding continuity of union to Him — the new life, not 
the new birth — not Paul's one experience on the road to Da- 
mascus, but Paul's daUy living unto Him who died and rose 
again for him. So the comfort and the conditions of faith 
are set down by that largely-experienced believer : " Let the 
peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which ye are called 
in one body ; and be ye thankful. Let the word of God dwell 
in you richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one 
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another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
with grace in your hearts to the Lord. And whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giv- 
ing thanks to God and the Father by Him" (CoL iii. 15-17). 
When, like the great example of conscious faith, Peter walking 
on the sea to meet his Master, a believer's emotional thoughts 
of reliance or apprehension turn aside from Jesus, he loses 
hold of comforting assurance ; and while he is looking with 
constraining feelings, not to Him, but at the things seen and 
temporal, he is one witii Him no more, and he " begins to 
sink." 
Sceptical 23. Sccpticism, as previously noticed, has its measure of 
primarily succcss partly accountcd for by the psychological fact that 
disimitmg. (t believing in " Jesus has in it one element of union to Him — 
viz., constant beholding Him as He is — ^and that the " depart- 
ure" in thought and inclination from that "occupation" of the 
mind, the suspension of that beholding, brings suspension of 
strength to resist evil thoughts of unbelief. Wiling away the 
thoughts from the facts of revelation as they are given in the 
Word of God, in the position, colours, proportion, shape, con- 
nection, and all that gives their real life to them in the narrative 
— to consider the possibility and the affirmed grounds of bold 
and disloyal metaphysical or other questions about some one 
or more of those facts taken out of connection with the whole, 
or about man's power to be sure about anything — all sceptical 
reasoning has as its first work, incidental or designed, but of 
exceeding importance, induced a habit of the thoughts which 
breaks that union of man's spirit with the things of his own 
Father, which is constitutionally natural to him to feel. By 
the suspension of that conscious contact with the things of 
God, the soul is put into a state in which its needed comfort 
of faith is withdrawn for the time, like Peter's ; and, unlike his 
'case, it may be the beginning of an evil heart departing from 
the living God. The continuity of the living by faith is bro- 
ken — its consciousness is suspended — as when a child, who is 
to be seduced from faith in a parent, is first drawn away from 
that parent's presence, the sight of whom would be the answer 
to all insinuated doubts about him. 
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24 We have before contemplated the individuality of the Heavenly 
life reserved for man in the inheritance of the sons of God. individu- 
The language of the 12th chapter of Hebrews, if not also such * ^ ^' 
expressions as *' the greatest and the least in the kingdom of 
heaven," and " the stars diflFering in glory," point to individual 
life in heaven, as well as in the preparatory spiritual life. The 
life being one life of all, even in its preparatory state — " as 
Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in us," — is also an essential feature of it ; the mystery of 
which is approximately comprehensible by the habits of hu- 
man love's thoughts in the family life of united individualities, 
which is man's fuUest life and best happiness, and the com- 
pletest development of his nature. The education given by 
human relationships is to a life of united individualities, be- 
ginning with that of a child's life in his parents ; followed by 
that of brothers in each other, of sisters together, and a varied 
development of their united life, when brother and sister each 
finds in the diverse sensibilities of the other an appreciated 
complement of his or her own ; and culminating in the conjugal 
union of two separate lives making one life, which is quoted by 
Paul as illustrative of the one life of Christ and His Church. 

25. A thought has arisen in various heathen religions, which Heathen 
is connected with the true faith of man's eternal union unto ofaXture 
oneness with God. It is the Hindoo thought that the end^^®* 
of good men is absorption into the being of Brahma. The 
notion appears in other religions as a retributive transmi- 
gration of souls, in which the good shall be elevated, as they 
continue good, to higher and higher states of being through a 
succession of lives, and the bad find themselves, unless they 
repent, passing through progressive degradations of existence. 
If we are to regard error in speculative thought as " the sha- 
dow cast by truth," we should be glad to recognise by this one 
the existence of a strong light upon human consciousness 
which could cast widely so well-defined a shadow of mistaken 
thought. Could the notion be regarded as a remnant of pris- 
tine true thought, it would be invaluable. Is it much less 
valuable regarded in the only alternative light of being a sub- 
jective necessity of our nature, that divine nature which God 
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gave us — some consciousness belonging to a being who was 
made in the image of God, that Gkxi is his, and he is God's, 
and, therefore, leading the soul to '* feel after Him " ? (Acts xviL 
27). Our revealed light of life and immortality — '* the light 
which came into the world, the life of man " — assures us of a 
life which is oneness, and yet not absorption — a life one with 
God, yet contemplating Him — a life of the same well-ordered 
dependency of parts as we have experienced in human spiritual 
life under the same grace in our present state — ^a life of unity 
in individuality, of harmony in diversity — the sameness, yet 
variety, of all united human life, multiplying the emotions in 
which life consists, making them full and perfect, each filling 
the others with* power and blessedness. 



CONCLUSION. 



An attempt to set forth historically the practice of faith 
might appropriately conclude with what history would often 
seem to call the failure of faith, but which is truly to be 
named the waiting, the patient waiting, of faith for the fulness 
of the promise. Christian teachers weary at times of their 
fruitless-looking labours, and light thinkers, looking on the 
experience of years or of a generation, undervalue the means 
of faith, and say, "Where is the promise of His coming?" 
The law of faith's great history has been, " One soweth, an- 
other reapeth." Let us place ourselves at any point along 
the line of history of the undoubtedly imbroken advance- 
ment of the truth, and it shall be, that while the past always 
shows progress, the present will always seem to show failure. 
What are the figures we there behold whose spirits needed to 
pray all along in the words, " Lord, I believe : help Thou mine 
unbelief" ? Abraham childless, who was promised countless 
seed, standing alone on the plains of Canaan, looking wistfully, 
often wearily, into the never-clearing future ; — Moses gazing 
from the top of Pizgah upon the promised land, near at hand 
at last, but afar ofiF from him, never to be trodden by his feet ; 
— fugitive Elijah on a pinnacle of Horeb, his face wrapt in his 
mantle, answering Jehovah's words, " What doest thou here, 
Elijah?" "I have been very jealous for the Lord God of 
hosts, because the children of Israel have forsaken Thy cove- 
nant, thrown down Thine altars, and slain Thy prophets with 
the sword ; and I only am left, and they seek my life to take 
it away ;" — Isaiah at the head of the scattered prophets, all in 
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the midst of hopeless signs, standing with their faces Zion- 
wards, looking for an approaching but never-coming time of 
the salvation of the Lord, and complaining all, "Who hath 
believed our report?" Souls living in vain, as they think, on 
the earth for their Master's service, dying in vain, and leaving 
the world, not having received the promises, to go complaining 
into the presence of the Lord, and cry before the altar, " How 
long, Lord, holy and true ? " (Rev. vL 10) — ^with one grandly- 
impressive uniformity in this respect, diverse in aU other cir- 
cumstances of their history — these stand along the first great 
history of faith foreshadows only of the attitude and the de- 
pression of soul of an awfully more august figure ; even The 
Only-begotten Son, enduring the contradiction of sinners against 
Himself, complaining in weariness, "0 faithless generation, 
how long shall I be with you ? how long shall I suffer you V* — 
His miracles called Beelzebub's, — ^the Holy Ghost blasphemed, 
— ^the Saviour despised and rejected of men, — the mocking hill 
of Calvary in view. 

Who shall look forward and expect to see, or wait to re- 
ceive, the supports of worldly promise, when those could but 
look to Heaven's promise alone ; and, upheld by that, endure, 
patient and unfainting — in the morning sowing the seed, in the 
evening withholding not their hand — ^until they all " died in 
the faith " ? But who shall look back on that past story of 
the truth's reception, and see faith's life and growth written in 
the Church's and the unbelieving world's history of salvation, 
and not be helped by the sight to turn with strength of heart and 
lift its eyes to the future with patient waiting — "troubled, but 
not distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair " ? Had the mighty 
prophet Elijah to leave his labours to be taken up by his ser- 
vant Elisha ? Did he think himself alone faithful in Israel, 
while the Lord had seven thousand who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal ? Had the wide sowing of the thoughts of faith 
in David's reign to perish in the idolatries of Eehoboam ? Had 
the grand moral proclamations, the protests, rebukes, and 
exhortations, of the later prophets, and their glorious visions 
of the latter days of salvation, to sink into the mire of the 
drunken filthiness of the nobles and priests of Jehovah's own 
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chosen people ? and yet the Messiah, when He came, came 
the desire of all nations. Is the manner of this world's his- 
tory broken ? Is it not the same to-day that it was in that 
long-back yesterday ? If the morrow be as far separated from 
to-day, is there anything in experience to make the promise 
unstable ? Is this the end of the world, as sowers of the living 
seed eighteen hundred years ago thought their day was ; or is 
the world of man but little past its beginning, needing many ages 
yet for its recovery to uniting faith in God from the destroying 
efiects of sin ? Whenever that destined future may be, he that 
soweth and he that reapeth shall rejoice " together." To look 
from the height of Christian ages over the field of the world is 
the best rebuke to slowness of heart to believe in the eflBcacy 
of the teaching of the glad tidings for the recalling of the 
heathen now, and bringing the evil heart of unbelief into 
captivity to Christ ; the better a rebuke that it is a rebuke 
likewise to reports of speedy success attending man's schemes 
in that work of God. 



THE END. 
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Time. Edited by John Hej, Bueton. In OctaTo. Third Edition, with Por- 
trait, :4a. 
" This book caDCaiiia by [at the most vivid picture of Bcottkb lib ud mBnn^ra tbsl: luii been 
Biveu to tlie public siece the daya gr Sir Waller Scott. In beitowing upon It tiiia high pniiM, 
we miie du eicEption, not even io favour uf Lord Coekburn's Mmiortali— the book wWeli te- 
sembles it most, end wliiirb rauka neit to it Id Interest."— £iJiji&T:r;rA BtpiRH. 
"A more delightful sed graphic piutiire of the everyday lite of our inceetora tthaa never been 
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life of the late Rev. James Robertson, B.D., P.R,S.E., 

Profesaor of Diviaity and Eoaloaiastioal Hiatniy in the OoiTaraity of Edinburgh. 
By the Rov. A. H. CUiLtTtLiis, M.A. Willi a Portrait. Octavo, jiriiie 10a. ftl 

Memoir of the Political Life of the Right Honouiahle 

Edmdnd Bubkk, with Estracta frum bis Writinga. By tbs Rer. Gkoeqk Cholt, 
D.D., Sector of St Stophen'a, WaJbrook, London, 3 vols. Post Ootaro, 18b. 

History of Ureece under Foreign Domination. By &eorge 

FiNLil, LL.D., Athens. Seven Volumes, Octavo— via. : 

Oreece under tbe Bomaaa. B.C. 146 to A.I). 717. A Historical 

Viawot the Condition of tho Greek Na,tiou from iU Conqnert by tbe Bomana 
nntil tho Eitinetion of the Roman Power in the Eait Second Edition, IBs, 

Hiatoiy of the BTzantine Empire. A.D. 716 to 1204 ; EUid of 

the Qreek Empire of }}i€3:a and Constantmople, A.D. 1201 to U&S. Two 
Volumes, £1, 7s. 6d. 

Medueval Greece and Trebizond. The History of Oreece, from 

its Conquest by the Crusaders to ita Conquoat by the Turks, i.D, 1204 to 
1566 ; and ttie Hiatorj of tho Empire of TrebiKond, i,D. 1304 to 1461. 12b. 



History of the Greek Revolution, 

Two Volumes, Octavo, £1, 4a. 



learned and profound. It thrnne n flood of tight upon an I 
of Grfician hiBlorr. ... In the esaentlal requlaltea o 
r Finlay bears a favourable comparison with any historical 
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Sssays in History and Ait. By B. H. Patterson. 



COLOUR 19 NATURE AND ART. 

REAL AND IDEAL BEAUTY. 

BCULFTURB. 

ETHNOLOOT OT EUROPE. 

UTOPIAS. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 

THE NATIONAL LIFE OF CHINA. 

AN IDEAL ART CONGRESS. 

In One Volume, Octavo. 12b* 



BATTLE or THE 8TTLE8. 
GENIUS AND LIBEBTT. 
TOUTH AND SUMMER. 
RECORDS or THE PAST; NINEVEH AND 
BABTLON. 

INDIA: rrs castes and creeds. 

"CHRISTOPHER NORTH**— IN MEMORIAM. 



The Hew "Examen ; " or, An Inquiry into the Eridence 

of certain PajBsages in "Macaulay's History of England" concerning 



THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 
TUB HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 



VISCOUNT DUNDEE. 
WILLIAM PENN. 



By John Paget, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In Crown Octavo, 6b. 

Guiran and his Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, 

Esq., A.B. A New Edition. Crown Octavo, Ts. 6d. 

' " Certainly one of the most extraordinary pieces of biography ever prodnced. ... No 
library should be without it."-— Xord Brougham. 

«' Never, perhaps, was there a more curious collection of portraits crowded before into the 
same canvass." — Times. 



Paris after Waterloo. A Bevlsed Edition of a " Visit to 

Flanders and the Field of Waterloo." By James Simpson, Advocate. With 
Two Coloured Plans of the Battle. Crown Octavo, 58. 

Lives of tlie Qneens of Scotland, and English Frinoesses 

connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Aqnes Stbioklakd. 
With Portraits and Historical Vigqettes. Post Octavo, £4, 4s. 

*' Every step in Scotland is historical ; the shades of the dead arise on every side ; the very 
rocks breathe. Miss Strickland's talents as a writer, and turn of mind as an individual, in a 
peculiar manner fit her for painting a historical gallery of the most illustrious or dignified female 
characters in that land of chivalry and aoxis.**-^Blachffood*t Magazine, 



life of Mary Queen of Scots. By Agnes Stricklaiid. 

5 vols, post 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, £2, 12s. 6d. 

Studies in Roman law. Vith Comparative Yiews of the 

Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord Mackenzie, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Second Edition, Octavo, 128. 
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Letters of Eminent Pbtsoes, addressed to Bavid Hume. 

Edited by John Hill Burton, Esq., AdTooate. Octa,™, fia. 

Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, from 

the Raformation to the Rovolution Settloment. By the Very Kav, John Lee, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of the University of Edinburgl.. Edited by the Rav, 
William Lrk. Two V0I3. Octavo, aia. 

Works of the ReT. Thomas M'Crie, I.]). 



Life of Ajidrev MalTiUe. Containing lUuBtrations of the 

EooioaiASlioal Bad Dterory History of Scotland in the Sisteenlh and Sevan- 
leenth Ceuturies. Crown Octavo, 6a. 



The Monks of tie West, tma St Eencdict to St Bernard. 

By tho CoUST DK MoSTiLSUBEBT. AvIAorisid Translalioa. Two V'olumog, 
OotaTo, 21s. 



bath fslllirul sod spirited, so thet ve should have been glsd for the most part 
Inuulator's irorfs instend of dnimg lie work for ouraelves. "—Qjiarlirlv Rei<le 



The Conpest of Sdnde. A Commentary. By Beneial Sir 

James Octbam, C.B. Octavo, 18b. 

in Sssay on the Mional Character of the Atheniaiis. 

By John Bhown PatTehhon. Edited from tho Author's revision, by Profossor 
PILLAKB, of tha University of Edinburgh. With a Sketch of his Life, Crown 
OotaTO, Is. 6d. 

The Ifew Bpevolntion ; or, the If apoleonic Folicy in Europe. 

By it. H. Paptbbsoh. Octavo, Is. 
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Ten Tears of Lnperialisni in France. Lnpressioiis of 

a '' FlAneur." In Octavo, price 9b. 

'* There has not been published for many a day a more remarkable book on France than this, 
which professes to be the impressions of a FlAoeur. ... It has all the liveliiiess and sparkle 
of a work written only for amusement ; it has all the solidity and weight of a State paper ; and 
we expect for it not a little political influence as a fair, fnil, and masterly statement of the Im- 
perial policy— the first and only good account that has been given to Europe of the Napoleonic 
system now in force."— rimes. 

Memorials of the Castle of Edinbnigh. By James Grant, 

Esq. A New Editiont In Crown Octavo, with 12 Engrarings, Sb. 6d. 

Monoiis and Adventiiiett of Sir William Elikaldy of 

Orange, Oovernor of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots. By James 
Orant^ Esq. Post Octavo, lOs. 6d. 

*' It is seldom, indeed, that we find history so written, in a style at once vigorous, perspicnons, 
and picturesque. The author's heart is thoroughly ¥rith his subject."— BZocXwoocI's Magoaine. 

Memoirs and AdTentures of Sir John Hepburn, Marshal of 

FraBfoe under Louis XIII., tc By James GRAirr, Esq. Post Ootavo, Sa. 

Annals of the Feninsulai Campaigns. By Capt. Thomas 

Hamilton. A New Edition. Edited by F. Hardman, Esq. Octavo, 168. ; and 
Atlas of Maps to illustrate the Campaigns, 12s. 

The Story of the Campaign of Sehastopol. Written in 

the Camp. By Lieut. -Col. E. Bruce Hamlet. AVlth Illustrations drawn in 
Camp by the Author. Octavo, 21s. 

" We strongly recommend this * Story of the Campaign ' to all who would gain a just compre- 
hension of this tremendous struggle. Of this we are perfectly sure, It is a book unlikely to be 
ever superseded. Its tiTith is of that simple and startling character which is sure of an mimortal 
existence ; nor is it paying the gallant author too high a compliment to class this masterpiece of 
military history with the most precious of those classic records which have been bequeathed to 
us by the great writers of antiquity who took part in the wars they have described." — Th$ Press. 

Wellington's Career ; a military and Political Summary. 

By Iieut.-Col. E. Bbdce Hamlet, Professor of MiUtaiy History and Art at the 
Staff College. Crown Ootavo, &. ' 

rieets and Kavies. By Captain Charles Hamley^ E.M. 

Originally published in Blackwood^a Magatine. Crown Octavo, 6s. 

Memoir of Mrs Eemans. By her Sister. - With a Portrait, 

Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 
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Leaders of the Befoimatioii : Luther, Calviii, Latimer^ 

and KNOX. By the Rev. John Tulloch, D.D., Principal, and Primarius Pro- 
fessor of Theology, St Mary's College, St Andrews. Second Edition, Crown 
Octavo, 68. 6d. 

" We are not acquainted with any work in which so much solid informatioii upon the leading 
aspects of the great Reformation is presented in so well-packed and pleasing a toim,'* -Witness. 

"The style is admirable in force and in pathos, and the book one to be altogether recom- 
mended, both for the merits of those of whom it treats, and for that which the writer uncou* 
Bciously reveals of his own character." — Qlohe. 

Englisli Puntanisiii and its Leaders: Gromwell, Milton, 

BAXTER, and BUNYAN. By the Rev. John Tullooh, D.D. Uniform with 
the " Leaders of the Reformation." 7s. 6d. 

"His biographic delineations are not collections of vague generalities, but well-selected 
features combining to a likeness And, while always self-possessed and calm, he is never cold. 
A steady glow of imaginative fire and radiance follows hin pen, and it is evident that he has 
legitimately acquired the right to interest and move others, by having first been moved him- 
self-Dtol. 

** It is a book which, from its style — ^flrm and interesting, dispassionate and impartial, but yet 
warm with admiration — ^will be hailed for fireside reading in the families of the descendants of 
those Puritan men and their times." — Eclectic Rwiew, 



History of the Frencli Protestant Eefiigees. By Charles 

Weiss, Professor of History at the Lyc^ Buonapartd. Translated by F. Hard- 
man, Esq. Octavo, 14s. 

The E^hteen Christiaa Centimes. By the Kev. James 

Whitb. Fourth Edition, with Analytical Table of Contents, and a Copious 
Index. Post Octavo, 6a. 

** He goes to work upon the only true principle, and produces a picture that at once satisfies 
truth, arrests the memory, and fills the imagination. When they (Index and Analytical Con- 
tents) are supplied, it will be difficult to lay hands on any book of the kind more useftd and 
more entertaining." — TimeSt Review of first edition. 

** Mr White comes to the assistance of those who would know something of the history of the 
Eighteen Christian Centuries ; and those who want to know still jnore than he gives them, will 
find that he has perfected a plan which catches the attention, and fixes the disttactive feature 
of each century in the memory." — Wesleyan Times. 



History of Eraace, from the Earliest Period to the Year 

1848. By the Rev. James White, Author t>f the '' Eighteen Christiaii Cen- 
tnries," Second Edition. Yost Octavo, 68. 

*' Mr White's ' History of France,' in a single volume of some 600 pages, contains every lead- 
ing incident worth the telling, and abounds in word-painting whereof a paragraph has often as 
much active life in it as one of those inch-square etchings of the great Callot, in which may be 
clearly seen the whole armies contending in bloody arbitrament, and as many incidents of battlo 
as may be gased at in the^mlles of canvass In i^e military picture-galleiles at Versailles."— 
AthenoBUtn. 

*' An excellent and comprehensive compendium of French history, quite above the standard 
of a school-book, and particularly well adapted for the libraries of literary institutiona"-*- 
NatUmal Review. 
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Lays of the Scottish Gayaliers, and other Poems, By 

W. EOMONDSTOUNB Attoun, D.C.L.» Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres 
in the UniTeFsitj of Edinburgh. Twentieth Edition, Foolscap Octaro, Zs. 6d. 

" Mr.Aytoun'8 'Lays' are tnily beantifti], and are perfect poems of their class, prqpuuit with 
fire, with patriotic araoor, with loyal zeal, with exquuite pauios, with noble passion. Who can 
hear the openioc lines descriptive of Edinbiuigh after the great battle of Flodden, and not feel 
that the nunstreVs soul has caught the genuine inspirationt "— • Jfomtnir FotL 

** Professor Aytoun's * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers '—a volume of verse which shows that 
Bcottand has yet a poet Full of the true Are, it now stirs and swells like a trumi>et'note— now 
sinks in cadences sad and wild as the wail of a Highland dirge. " — Qtuuierlg Review, 

Aytoun's Lays of the Scottish Gayaliers. An Elustiated 

Edition. From Designs by J. Noel Paton and W. H. Paton, A.R.S.A. En- 
grayed by John Thompson, W. J. Linton, "W. Thomas, Whymper, Cooper, Green, 
Dalziels, Evajia, &o. In Small Quarto, printed on Toned Paper, bowid in gilt 
doth, 218. 

** The artists nave excelled themselves in the engravings which they hare furnished. Seizing 
the spirit of Mr Aytoun's ' Ballads ' as perhaps none but Scotchmen could have seized it, they 
have thrown their whole strength into the work with a heartiness which others would do well 
to Imitate. Whoever there may be that does not already know these ' Lays ' we recommend at 
once to make their acquaintance in this edition, wherein author and artist illustrate each other 
as kindred spirits should."— Stondard. 

Bothwell: A Poem. By ¥. Edmondstoune Aytoun, I.CX., 

Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition. Foolscap Octavo, 73. dd. 

*' A noble poem, healthy in tone and purely English in language, and closely linked to the 
historical traditions of his native covLntiy^—John Bull 

*' Professor Aytoun has produced a fine poem and an able aigument, and 'Bothwell* will 
assuredly take its stand among the classics of Scottish literature. ''--The Preee, 

The Ballads of Scotland. Edited hy Professor Aytoun. 

Third Edition. Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 12s. 

*' No country can boast of a richer collection of Ballads than Scotland, and no Editor for 
these Ballads could be found more accomplished than Professor Aytoun. He has sent forth 
two beautiful volumes which range with Percy's * Beliques '—which, for completeness and accuracy, 
leave little to be desired — which must henceforth be considered as the standard edition of the 
Scottish Ballads, and which we commend as a model to any among ourselves who may think of 
doing like service to the English Ballads."— TAe Ttmef. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated hy Professor 

Attoun and Theodore Martin. Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 

" There is no doubt that these are the best translations of Goethe's marvellously-cnt gems 
which have yet been published."— T^ TUnee. 

The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Gaultier. Eighth 

Edition, with numerous Illustrations, by Dotle, Leech, and Orowquill. Gilt 
Edges, Post Octavo, 8b. 6d. 

Fiimilian, oi the Student of Badajoz. A Spasmodic 

Tragedy. By T. Perot Jones. In Small Octavo, 5s. 

*' Humour of a kind most rare at all times, and especially in the pesent day, runs through 
every page, and passages of true poetry and delicious versification prevent the oontinnal play of 
sarcasm nom becoming tedious. '^literary Gosetta 
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Foetioel 'Works of Thomas Aird. Complete Edition, In 

One VoUimo, Foolecap Octavo, 6a. 
" Mr AM ia s puet or a very high cUas, and in that eliuw he ocpiipiea no mean nr miadling pluoa 



Poems. By the lady Hora Hastings. Edited by her 

8ISTKB, Second EiUtion, with a Portrait. Foolscsp, 7s. Gd. 

The Poems of Eelicia lemans. Complete in one Tolnme, 

Royal Octavo, witb Portrait by Finden, Cbeap Edition, liia. fld. Anollitr EdUion, 

with MEMOIR by ber Sister, Seven Volumes, Foobcap, SGa. AwtUti- EdUian, 

in Six VolumeB, cloth, gilt edges, 24s. 

"or no modern miter cin it be sfllnnedwithleBS hesitation, that Ehe has becomain English 

uliuii:; nor, until hnman nature 'beiiomes very itilTerRnt from what it now ia, can we iinDgiiw 

the iBMt probalilUty Out the miisio ol Lor iaj-s will ceaae to soothe the ear, or the beanty of her 

'■ ■ rjjtfdfliuini. 

d in cloth, gilt edgee, 



The Odyssey of Homer. Translated into English Terse in 

(ho Spenserian 8tanio. By Philip Staneope WobbleT, M.A., Scholar of 
Corpus Chriati CollogB. Two Volumos, Crown Octavo, ISs. 

Poems and Translations. By P. S. Worsley, M.A., 

Scbolsr o[ Ckirpui Chriati College, Oiford. Foolscap Octavo, fle. 

Poetical "Works of D. M. Moir (Delta). With Portrait, and 

HemoirbyTaotlAsAnU). Sscotid Edition. Two Volumes, Foulscap Octavo, 12s. 

Translations by Theodore Martin : 

Ooethfl's Faust. Seeocd Edition, Crown Octavo, 6a. 

The Odea of Horace. Witb Life and Notes. Sennnd Edition, 

Post 8vo, 9s. 

CatnUus. With Life and Notes. Poat avo, Rs. 6d. 

The Vita NnoTa of Dante. With an Introduction and Notes. 

Square 8ro, 7b. 6d. 

Aladdin : A Dramatic Poem. By Adam OelilenscMaeger, 

Foolscap Octavo, 68. 
Ooireggio: A Tragedy, By Oehlenschlaeger. Witb Notes. 

Foolecap Octavo, 3a. 
King Rene's Banghter: A Banish Lyrical Brama. By 

Henbik: Hebtz, Seeoiid Edition, Foolscap, 2i. fIcL 
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The Course of Time: A Poem. In Ten Books. By Bol»rb 

POLLOK, A.M. Twentj-third Edition, Foobeap Octavo, 5a. 

" Of deep and hallowed frnpress, fall of noble thonj^ts and grapluc conceptions— the produc- 
tion of a mind aUre to the great relations of being, and the snUime simplicity of our religion." 
— BlaekwoodTM Magazine, 

in Slnstiated Edition of the Gomse of Time. Li large 

Octaro, boaod in cloth, richly gilt^ 218. 

"There has been no modem poem tn the Enc^ish Umguage, of the class to which the ' Ooone 
of "Hme' belongs, since Milton wrote, that can be compared to it. In the present instance the 
artistic talents of Messrs Fosteb, Clattok, Teknicl, Evans, Dalziel, Green, and Woods, 
hare been employed in giving expression to the sublimity of the language, by equally exquisite 
illustrations, all of which are of the highest class."— BelTc MetKngtr. 

Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Translated hy Sir Edward 

BULWER Lttton, Bart. Second Edition, Octavo, lOs. 6d. 

**The translations are executed with consummate ability. The technical difficulties attending 
a task so great and intricate have been mastered or eluded with a power and patience quite 
extraordinary ; and the public is put in possession of pertiaps the best translation of a foreign 
poet which exists in our language. Indeed, we know of none so complete and fiuthltd.*'— Ifom- 
ing Ckronide. 

St Stephens ; Or, tllustiations of Failianieiitary Oratory. 

A Poem. Compriting—Pym—Vaae — Strafford— Halifax — Shaftesbury — St John 
—Sir R. Walpole — Chesterfield — Carteret — Chatham — Pitt —Fox— Burke- 
Sheridan — Wilberforce — Wjmdham — Conway — Castlereagh — Wflliam Lamb 
(Lord Melbourne)— Tiemey— Lord Grey— O^Connell— Plunkett— Shiel— Follett— 
Macaulay — PeeL Second Edition. Crown Octavo, 5a. 

Slustrations of the Ijm Poetry and MusIg of Scotland. 

By William Stenhousb. Originally compiled to accompany the " Scots Musical 
Museam/' and now published separately, with Additional Notes and Illustra- 
taons. Octavo, 78. 6d. 

The Birthday, and other Poems. By Mrs Sonthey. Second 

Edition, 5b, 

Professor Wilson's Poems. Contaimg the "Isle of 

Palms," the "City of the Plague,^' ''Unimore," and other Poems. Complete 
Edition, Crown Octavo, 48. 

Poems and Songs. By BaTidWingate. In Tcap. Octavo. 

68. . 

" It contains genuine poetic ore, poems which win for their anthor a plabe among Scotland^ 
tme sons of song, and such as any man in any oormtry might rejoice to have written. "-Loncfam 
Sevtew, 

** We are delighted to welcome into the brotherhood of real poets a countryman of Bnms, and 
whose verse will go far to render the rougher Boxdef Scottish a chissic dialect in onr llteratoie.'* 
— John BvJU. 
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n Eltabeth.— How I 
■rem HalL— The Ketemparchoals — Collese Thratricil.. 
in the Long Vacation. —nthf I Tom and the Fopo.—I* Petit" 
9 Duel with Ensign Brady. —The Headsman: A Tale of Doom, — 

Dreflpdllly Burghs.— Firat and LMt— The Duke's Dilflnnia : A 

Waterj Will "~M7 College Friendii; Chailes Bussell. the Qentleman Commaner.— The 

Magic Ur o( the Ooe-Horse Choy. 
Vol. V, Adventarea In Teias,— How we got possession of the Tnileries.— Captain Paton'l 

lament. — The Village Doctor. — A Sjngalar Letter IVom Soutiiem AIHca. 
Vol. VI. My Friond the Datchman,— My Cnliegs Friends— No, II. : Horace Lekester.— The 

Emerald atuda.— My College Prienda— No. III. ; Mr W. Wellingtoa Hunt.— Chriallne : A 

Dutch gtoiy.— The Man in the BelL 
Vol. VII. My Engiish Acqmintuneo. — The Mutderert Last N^ht.— Narration of Certain 

Uncommon Things that did fonnerly happen to Me, Herbert Willis, B.D.— The Wage.— The 

Vat Wooing : A Nartative of 'PS.— Ben-na-Omlch. 
Vol. VIII. The Surveyor's Tale, fly Professor Aytonn.— The Portaat-Raoe Romanne,— Di 

Vnsari: A Tale o( Flotenee— Sigismund Fatello.— The Boiea. 
Vol. IX, Bo»aura;ATaJeofMidn4— AdVEoture io the North-Weat Tenltory.— Harry Bol- 
ton's Curacy.— The Florida PIrate.—The Paidour and his Princess.— The Beauty Draught. 
Vol. X. AntoniodlCarBra.—TheFBUlltepist.—TheVisionnfCig1ioslro— The First and Idit 

Elss.— Ths Smuggler's Leap.— The Haunted and the Haunters.— The Duelllsta. 
Toi. XI. Ths NatoUaa Stoij-Teller.- The Pint and LsstCiime.-JohuRhilonL— Major Mosa. 

—The Premier and his Wife. 
Vol. XIL Tickler among tlie Thierea I— The Bridegroom of Bama The Involuntary Biperi- 

mentalist- — Lebrun^s Lawsuit — TTie Snowing-up of Strath Lugas.^A Few Words on Social 

PhUosopby. 



Jessie CajLeron : A. HigMajid Story. By tlie Lady Eacliel 

Butler. Seoond Edition. Small OotitTO, with a, FrontJepteos, &. 6d. 

The Old Bacheloi in the Old Scottisli Tillage. By Thomas 

AlBD. Foolscap Octavo, 4a, 



"It ia simply a series of Tillage 




ery, but the book 


full of a qaiet sustained humour, gi 


LUtne pathos, simple unaffected poetry, 


nd displays not on 






lecta, and with t 




ujlif,. A n™n. delightful hook *»e«u 


iotii»glne.--*'o 



Tara : A Mahratta Tale, By Captain Meadows Taylor. 

S vols,, Post Octavo, £1, lis. 6d. 
•■ A picture of Indian life which it ia imj 
iliuiy of Ibis work, tbau could be gletmed from a whole library. 
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Tom Cringles Log. A lew Mtum, irifh Slusbntions. 

Cnmn OeUro, te. 



Cheap Iditiaiis of Popular WoAb: 



lifhti «ad flEhadpWB flf Seottiik Ufk Foolicap 8to, Ss. dath. 

n» Tifali flf Mvg>nt I^adM./. Bjr the Anthar of "lig^te and Shadows of 
Soottiah Life." Foobcap 8to, 3i. doth. 

TteFonilBri. ByiheAuOior of ''lights and Shadoini of Seottish life." Foob- 
cap Svo, 3b. doth. 

Vom Griai^i Ldg. Coai|ftleto in One YoLnsaB, Fodaeap 8ro, 4s. doth. 

TkB Gndae cf Hit Kdga. By the Author of " Tom Cringle's Log." In One 
Volnmey Foolscap 8ro, 4a. doth. 

Tha lilb of Maarie Wanch, Tailor ia IkJfcrffli Foolcap 8to, 3b. doth. 

Tha SobaltanL By the Author of " The Chdaea Penauniers.'' Foolscap 8to, 3s. 
doth. 

Vteiaralar flofloei «ad ft^rfefliff By the Author of " The Student of Sala- 
manca." Foolscap 8vOy 3s. doth. 

Vi^ta at Xeaa, Sir Fxisla Pnniplriii, and other Talea. Foolscap Sro, Ss. doth. 

The Tenth and ¥anhooi1 ef CjiSL Themloii. Bj the Author of "Men and 
Hamiers in Amerioa." Foolscap 8to, 4b. cloth. 

▼aletioa : A Bomaa Stoij. Foolscap 8to, 3s. cloth. 

Kegimld Balton. Bj the Author of " Valerius." Foolsci^ 8ro, is. cloth. 

Some PtaMgee in the JMd of Adam Bhdr, and Histarj ef Kattheir WaU. 

Bj the Author of " Valerius." Foolscap 8to, 4s. cloth. 

Aanala ef the Pttlah, «ad Ajxihin Legsteee. By John Gait. Foolscap 8vo, 
4s. cloth. 

Sir Andrew W jUe. By John Galt. Foolscap Bro, 4s. doth. 

The FrOToet, and other Talea. By Johk Galt. Foolscap 8to^ 4s. cloth. 

The EntaiL By John Galt. Foolscap 8ro, 4a. cloth. 

Lifb in the Far Weit By G. F. Buxton. A New Edition. Foolscap 8ro, 4s. 
cloth. 



Works of Greorge Eliot. Idbiary Edition : 

Adam Bedel Two Vols., Foolscap Octavo, 128. 
The Mill on the Floss. Two Vola, Foolscap Octavo, 128. 
Scenes of derical Life. Two Vols., Foolscap Ootavo, 12». 
Silas BCamer. Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 



The Same. Cheap Edition. 

Now publishing in Monthly Parts at Sixpence, and in Volumes at Ss. 6d. 



PUBLISHED BY W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 



WORKS OF FICTION 

TITorts of Professor Wilson. Edited by Ms Son-in-law, 

PROVKaBOR Fkbrikr. Ib TwoItb Vuls., Crown Ootavo, £2, S. 

Eecreationa of CliTistopher Uorth. By Professor Wilson. 

Ill Two VdIb. New Eilition, with Portrait, 8b. 
■' WelcomB, right wtlcome, ChriBtopher North; we notdislly grest thee in thy now dress, tbgu 

hive carried ns ip thought from the smoliB, din. and pent-up opulenoa of London, to the rushlDg 
■tKun or tnnqull tam of thoie mountain langes," Jic— TimM. 

The Ifoctes Amteosiaiiffl. By Professor Wilson. With 

Notes and a Glossary, In Four Vols., Crown OctaTo, IGs. 

Tales. By Professor Wilson, Comprising "The lights 

and Shadows ofSoottiahlifa;" " The Trials of MarKarat Ljndsay ; " and "Tho 
Forastars." In One Vol., Crown Octavo, la, cloth. 

Essays, Critical and Imaginative, By Professor Wilson. 

Four VoIh., Crown OctaTo, ICs. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. By Lieut.-Col. E. B, Hamley. 

Crown Octnio, with 13 Illustmtiona by the Author. 6s. 

" A qalDt biunoor, an easy, grararul stylE, a duep. thnmugli confldcnt knowledge of hmnu 

nainrB In its better and more degmdSe^ aapuets, a delicate and exquiBllA appreciatloa of 

wcflnanly Dhamcter, sn adiolrable faculty of description, and grout tact, are the qualities Uiat 

commaod the mtder^ Interest and ceapect from beginning to end Dt ' Ladf Le«^ Wldowbood.' ' 

(Saonldes of Gailingfbid : 

Salem Cliapel. A New Edition, in one Vol., 6b. 

Tho Hector, and Tlie Doctot'B Familr. Do., «3. 
Tlie Perpetual Curate. Do., 6b. 
Miss Uaxjoribajiks. 6b. 

' ' Wo oiUBt pronounce this Carllngford series tho best contribnlion lo Action of recent years 
— I IvcljT, pregnant and rirh in imagination, feeling, and eloquence. They will IrresUWbly 

The Novels of John &alt— "viz. : 

A^^'^l" of the Farisli. 

The Steam Boat. 

Sir Andrew Wylie. 

The Entail, or the Lairds of Grippy. 

Four Volumes, Fooboap Octavo, 4a, each. 



EDINBURQH AND LONDON. 



il 



WORKS OF FICTION 



Complete Library Editiaa of Sir Edwaid Bulwer Lyttcm's 

Norels. In Volumes of a conTenient and handsome form. Printed from a large 
and readable type. Forty-three Vols. Foolscap Octavo, 5s. each. 

"It Is of the handiest of sizes ; the paper is good ; and the type, which seems to be new, is 
yexj dear and beautifol. There are no pictures. The whole charm of the presentment of the 
Tolume consists in its handiness, and the tempting clearness and beauty of tlie type, which 
almost converts into a pleasure the mere act of following the printer's lines, and leaves the 
author's mind tree to exert its unobstructed force upon the reader.'*— fa^imtner. 

" Nothing could be better as to size, type, paper, and general getting-up. "—^tJi«nceum. 



Gaztoniana : A Series of I^says on Life, Idteiatiiie, and 

Mannen. By Sib Edwabo Bulweb LVTton. Two Vols. Post Octavo, £1, Is. 

f 

"Gems of thought set uiKm some of the most important subjects that can engage the atten- 
tion of men. Except in one or two instances, they are so short that they will not tax the appli- 
cation of even lazy readers, yet there is not one of them that does not contain a lesson worthy of 
an abiding place on the handiest shelf of jaemory. *'—-J>ai^ News. 

Katie Stewart : A True Story. By Mrs Oliphant. Poap. 

Octavo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 4s. 

"A singularly characteristic Scottish story, most agreeable to read and pleasant to recollect. 
The charm lies in tiie faithful and lifelike pictures it presents of Scottish character and customs, 
and manners and modes of ]ile."— Tail's MagoziiM, 



Chapters on Chnichyards. By Mrs Southey. Second 

Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 7s. 6d. 

The Wonder Seeker, or the History of Charles Douglas. 

By M. Fbaser Tttler, Author of ' Tales of the Great and Brave/ &c. A New 
Edition, Foolscap, 8s. 6d. 

Works of Samuel Warren, ML. TJniforni Edition, Hve 

Volumes, Crown Octavo, 248. : — 

The Diary of a late Physiciait One Vol., Crown Octavo, 58. 6d. 
Another £dition, in Two Vols., Foolscap, 12b. Also an Illuitrated 
Edition, in Crown 8vo, handsomely printed, 7s. Cd. 

Ten Thonsand A- Year. Two Volumes, Crown Octavo, 9s. Another 

Edition, in Three Volumes, Foolscap, ISs. 

Now and Then. Crown Octavo, 2s. 6d. Another Edition, Foolscap, 68. 

Miscellanies. Crown Octavo, 5s. 

The Lily and the Bee. Crown 8vo, 2s. Another Edition, Foolscap, Ss. 



PUBLISHED BY W. BLACKWOOD AND 80NS. 



Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Hila. By 

J. H. Spekk, Captain H.M. iDdian Army. Octavo, prioa 21b. With El Map of 
Eastera Eqiiatorial Airica bj CaTTiiN SpeKe ; numcroua IlluBtnitiona, chiefly 
from DrawingH by CAPTitN GbaNI ; and Portraits, sngrtned on Steel, o£CAPT4raB 
Sfeke and Graxt. 
"TliBvolame which Captsln Speko I 

SifficulOBa which LsveperhspsnBTor be __ .. _ 

" Captain SpolIB hM nut written k noWe book so much ta he has done n noble dead. Ths 



le hlat^iy of hja dlaooverr, 
not the discovery itself : jet even ns n literaTT perfonqance it is worthy of very high praise. It 
ii HtioUy trta tram iht traeea or book manuiaoture. . . , It ifi, however. A grett story that 



thai plainly toki ; a story of which nearly all the b 
more than all. In [be ctownlug faet Ibnt it frees us tu a laiKe degree from a geogiapblcal puHle 

lITairatiTe of the Earl of Elgin's Mission to China and 

J^tao. By LiUHENCE OlipUamt, Private Sscretary to Lord Elgin, IlluBtratfid 
with numeroiiB EngTavingB in Chrotoo-Litlu^raphy, Maps, and Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Drawings and Photographs. Second Edition. In Two 
VoluineB Octavo, 31s. 
■■The yalnmea in which Hr Ollphant has related these tmnsBctiona will bo raid with tha 
■tnmgest Interest now, sod dexerve to retain a peniiuieiit place tn Oie literary and hUtodoil 

Itussian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852, 

with a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour through the Country of the Don 
Coasaelis. By LiURENCE OutHANT, E*]. Octavo, with Map and other lUuatra- 
tions. Fourth Edition, lis. 

Minnesota and the Par West. By laurence Oliphant. 

OetoTo, Illustrated with Engravings, 12s. 6d. 

at the head of the Great American Waters, and a a lively farei:Bst of the prosperity of the Slates 
Just emerging Into exlstenee In the Heait of the Wilderness. Hi Oliphant has tureeeeu iireat 
future events with a clear eye. •■—TU lima. 

The Transcaucasian Campaign of the Turkish Army under 

Omer Pasha: A Personal Narrative. By Laurence Olcthamt, liiq. WithMap 
and UluEtratlona. Post Octavo, Ills. 6d. 

Egypt, tha Soudan, and Central Africa : With Explorations 

from Khortofim on tha White Nile to the Eegiooa of the Emintur. By John 
Pktherick, F.R.a.3., Her Britamiio Majesty's Consul for the Soudan. In Octavo, 
with a Map, IBs. 

Three Months in the Southern States. April— June 1863, 

By Li»or,-CoL. Fhbkaktle, With Pcrtroita of Pbbsidekt Davis, Gkserals 
Polk, Lee, LoNoaraEET, Beaureqard, and Johnstun. Crown Octavo, 7a. 6d. 
"The whole of the booli is as well worth resdingas that nnbllshedeitraet. It eoDveysavery 
fidr idea of what manner of men they are who are now flghtinE in the South for thefr indepen- 
dence ; and beins written in a very unpretending style, it la both an agreeable and vatoahla 
Kliupae oithe Interior of the Confeaeracy."— Specioicr. 



EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 



The Imijab and lelM in 1857 : Being a Sanative of 

the Measuroa by which ttia Punjab waa savod aad Delhi rBcovored during ths 

ludiaa Mutia;. Bytba Rev. J. CaVe-BboWnE, Chaplaia of the Punjab MoT&ble 

C'ulumn. With PIilds of the Cliiet dlBtioDi and of the different EagogBments, 

and Fortraita of Sir J. Lawrence, Bart., Sir U. Edwardes, Sir B- Montgomery, 

and Brig. Gen. J. Nicholson. Two Volumas, Post Octavo, 21b. 

" To thoae wlio wiBh to posseaa a oondenaed nuraUve it the siege of Delhi, but eapedallf of 

llie heroic dolnga or the handful of IJ^igliebmen scattered throughout the Punjab, these Tolumei 

recommend themaelvoB by their sonlpulnua aecurauy, while to the future historian of the India 

of 18S7 they will prove InvaJmble."— Jllfn'i /ntiiati Mail. 

'■ This is a voriL which wiU well repay Uie trouble of perusal. Written by one who was hhn- 



The Campaigii of Cktribaldi in the Two Siciliea : A Per- 

(onal Narrative. By CaiEtEa Stctart Fohbe9, Commandar, R.S. PoetOctaTO, 
Tdth Portrait!, 12a. 



ofthe OsribildiiiiiB just published by M. Duiuaa."— Eiumiiier. 

Men and Manners in America. By Capt. Thoa. Hamilton, 



liTotes on ^orth America : Agricultural, Economical, and 

Social. By Professor J. F. W, Johnston. Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 21a 
" Frofeaaor Johnston's admitiblo Notes. ... The very best ttanuil fur intelligent emP 



Journal of a Tour in G^reece and the Ionian Islands. 

By W U,UiM MUBB of Caldwell. Two Volumes, Post Octavo, Maps and Plates, 24s. 

A Cruise in Japanese Waters. By Capt. Sheraid Osbom, C.B. 

Third Edition. Crown Octflvo, 5s. . 

life in the Tar West. By G. T. Euxton, Esq. 

Second Edition. Foolacap Octavo, 4a. 
'■One of the moat daring and resolute of IraveUerB. . . . A volume fuller of eidtement is 
seliiom suhmitteJ to the public.'*— jlOiemeiMiu 

UarratiTe of a Journey through Syria and Palestine. 

By Lieut. Vah de Velob. Two Volumes Octavo, with Maps, ic, £1, 10s. 
'■ Hb baa contributed much to knowledge of the country, and the miction wLlh which he ipeski 
oftlie holyplaces which be has visited, wUl commend the booli to the notice of all rellglniu 
rcaOers. Els llluatrations of Scripture arc numeroua andadmhable"— XtaiJy iftwJ. 



PUBLISHED BY W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 



NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 



DEDICATED DV SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 



THE KOYAL ATLAS 

OP 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 

BY A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.B.S.E. F.E..a.S. 

Author of the " Physical Atlas," &c. 

With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising nearly 

liOjOOO Places contained in this Atlas. 

Imperial Folio, half -bound in russia or morocco, £5, 15b. 6d. 



Athensram, Angnst 10, 1861. 

Under the name of "The Royal Atlas of Modem Geography," Messrs Blackwood and Sons 
baye published a book of maps, which for care of drawing and beauty of execution appears to 
leave nothing more to hope for or desire. Science and art have done their best ui>on this mag- 
nificent book. Mr A. Keith Johnston answers for the engraving and printing : to those who 
love clear forms and delicate bold type we need say no more. All that maps should be, these 

maps are : honest, accurate, intelligible guides to narrative or description Of the 

many noble atlases prepared by Mr Johnston and published by Messrs Blackwood and Sons, 
this Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, and will deserve to be the most i)opular. 

Saturday Seriew. 

The completion of Mr Keith Johnston's RoycU Atlas of Modem Geography claims a special notice 
at our hands. While Mr Johnston's maps are certainly unsurx^assed by any for legibility and 
uniformity of drawing, as well as for accuracy and judicious selection, this eminent geographer's 
Atlas has a distinguishing merit in the fact that each map is accompanied by a special index of 
remarkable fulness. The labour and trouble of reference are in this way reduced to a minimum. 
. . . . The number of places enumerated in the separate indices is enormous. We believe, 
indeed, that every name which appears in the maps is registered in the tables ; and as each 
place is indicated by two letters, which refer to the squares formed by the parallels of latitude 

and longitude, the method of using the index is extremely easy and convenient We 

know no series of maps which we can more warmly recommend. The accuracy, wherever we 
have attempted to put it to the test, is really astonishing. 

Homing Herald. 

The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the world appears in the Royal Atlas, 
than which it is impossible to conceive anything more perfect. 

Gnardian. 

This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as well as the most useftil and 
complete of all existing atlases. 

Examiner. 

There has not, we believe, been produced for general public use a body of maps equal in 
beauty and completeness to the Royal Atlas Just issued by Mr A. K. Johnston. 

Scotsman. 

An almost daily reference to, and comparison of, it with others, since the publication of the 
first part some two years ago until now, enables us to say, without the slightest hesitation, that 
this is by for the most complete and authentic atlas that has yet been issued. 



EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 



Mez CteograpMcus : Being a List, Alphabetically ar- 

KANGED, of the PBnrciFAii Places on the Globe, with the Countries and 
Subdivisions of the Countries in which thet are situated, and their Lati- 
tudes AND Longitudes. Compiled specially with reference to Keith John- 
ston's KoTAL Atlas, but applicable to all ^lodem Atlases and Maps. In One 
Volume Imperial OctaTO, pp. 676, price 2l8. 

The Physical Atlas of Fatnial Phenomena. By Alex. 

Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., &c., Geographer to the Queen for Scotland^ A New 
and Enlarged Edition, consisting of 35 Folio Plates, 27 smaller ones, printed in 
Colours, with 135 pages of Letterpress, and Index. 

SUBJECIS TREATED OF. 

Oeography and Orography, 
Hydrography, 



llPlatet. 
6 
6 
2 
6 
4 



Keteorology and Magnetism, 
Botanical Geography, 
Zoological Geography, 
Ethnology and Statistics, . 

Imperial Folio, half-bound morocco, £8, 8b. 

"The Physical Atlas of Mr Keith Johnston— a perfect treasure of compressed infonnation." — 
Sir John Hersckel. 

** There is no map in this noble Atlas upon which we might not be tempted to write hugely. 
Almost every one suggests a volume of reflection, and sug^sts it by presenting, in a few hours, 
accurate truths which it would be the labour of a volume to enfcHree in words, and by imprinting 
them, at the same time, upon the memory with such distinctness that ttieir outlines are not 
likely to be afterwards efiaced. The * Physical Atlas ' is a somewhat costly work, reckoning it 
only by its paper ; but upon its paper is stamped an amount of knowledge that could scarcely be 
acquired without the reading of as many books as would cost seven times the price."— £xamin«r. 

" This Atlas ought to have a place in every good library. . . . We know of no work con- 
taining such copious and exact information as to all the physical drcumstanees of the earth on 
which we live."— ^warteriy Review. 

The Physical Atlas. By Alexander Keith Johnston, 

F.B.S.E., F.R.G.S., Geographer to the Queen for Scotland. Bednced from the 
Imperial Folio. This Edition Contains Twenty-Five Maps, including a Palse- 
ontological and Geological Map of the British Islands, with Descriptive Letter- 
press, and a very copious Index. In Imperial Quarto, half-bound morooco, 
£2, 12s. ejd. 

*' Executed with remarkable care, and is as accurate, and, for all educational purposes, as valu- 
able as the splendid large work (by the same author) which has now a European reputation." — 
Eclectic Review. 

Atlas of Scotland. 31 liaps of the Comities of Scotland, 

coloured. Bound in roan, price IQs. 6d. Each Ck)unty may be had separately, 
in Cloth Case, Is. 

A G-eological Map of Europe, exhibiting the different 

Systems of Bocks according to the latest researches, and from Inedited 
materials. By Sir R. I. Murohison, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland ; and James Niool, F.B.S.E., 
F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. Constructed 
by Alex. Keith Johnston, F.B.S.E., &c.. Geographer. to the Queen, Author of 
the "Physical Atlas," &c. Scale, j;^— of Nature, 76 miles to an inch. Four 
Sheets Imperial, beautifully printed in Colours. Size, 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 5 
inches. In Sheets, £3, 3s ; in a Cloth Case, ito, £3, lOs. 



GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 



Kdtli Johnston's School Atlases :— 

I. 

General and Descriptive (Geography, exhibiting the Aetna! 

and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with their 
present Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. Corrected to 
the present tiilie. With a complete Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

II. 

Phsrsical (Geography, illnstrating, in a Series of Original 

Designs the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and 
Natural History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, including 
coloured Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 
128. 6d. 

IIL 

Classical Geography: Comprising, in Twenty-three Plates, 

Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to 
by Classical Authors ; accompanied by a pronouncing Index of Places, by T. 
Harvey, M.A. Oxon. A New and Revised Edition. Half-bound, 128. 6d. 

XV. 

Astronomy. An Entirely New Edition. Notes and Desoxlp- 

tive Letteri^ress to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in Astro- 
nomy. 20 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

V. 

Elementary School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geogra- 
phy for the Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s, 

*' They are as superior to all School Atlases within our knowledge, as were the larger works 
of the same Author in advance of those that preceded them."— EdtuxUional Times. 

" Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen."— £n^2i«li JounuU of Education. 

*' . . . The Physical Atlas seems to us particularly well executed. *. . . The last gene- 
ration had no such help to learning as is aflbided in these excellent elementary maps. The Class- 
tcol Atlas is a great improvement on what has usually gone by that name ; not only is it faller, 
but in some cases it gives the same country more than once in different periods of time. Thus it 
approaches* the special value of a historical atlas. . . . The GeTieral Atlas is wonderfully full 
and accurate for its scale. . . . Finally, the Astronomuxd Atlas^ in which Mr Hind is respon- 
sible for the scientific accuracy of the maps, supplies an admitted educational want. No better 
companion to an elementary astronomical treatise could be found than this cheap and convenient 
collection of maps." — Saturday Review. 

** The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the excellence of the plan is rivalled by the beauty 
of the execution. . . . The best security for the accuracy and substantial value of a School 
Atlas is to have it from the hands of a man like our Author, who has perfected his skill by the 
execution of much larger works, and gained a character which he will be careftd not to jeox>ar- 
dise by attaching his name to anything that is crude, slovenly, or superfloiaL"— Scotonavk 



Atlas of Flans of Goimtiies, Battles, Sieges, & Sea-Mghts, 

Illustrative of the History of Elurope from the Conaneneement of the French 
Eevolution to the Battle of Waterloo. Constructed by A. Keith Johnstoit, 
F.RS.E., &o. &o. With Vocabulary of Military and Marine Terms. 109 
Plates, Demy Quarto, price £3, Ss. Another Edition, in Crown Quarto, 
£1, lis. 6d. 
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A New Map of Europe. By A. Keith Johnston, r.E.S.Il,, 

F.E.G.S., GaogTaphsr to tho Qubhq. The Map ia fully oolQured, and loeaaureH 
i feet 2 inchea by 3 feot 5 inehaa. Prico, mounted on ClotU and Mahogany 
Boiler, Varaishod, or Folded in Quarto in a hocdsome Cloth Case, 21s. 

G-eological Map of Scotland. From the moat EeceEt Au- 
thorities and Peraonal Observations. By Ji«E8 NlCOL, F.R.S.E., &.C., Profea. 
sor of Natural HiEtory in the Omveraity of Aberdeen. With FjLplanatory Notes. 
The Topography by ALEXiHDKH Keith .TuB-VsTON, F,H,S.E,, &o. Scale, 10 



A Small ffeological Map of Europe. From Keitli JoM- 

aioa'a Sohool " Physical Atlas." Printed in Colours, Biipenca. 

A Geological Map of the British Isles. From the same. 

Priutad in Colours, Siipence. 

Hand Atlases : Being the Maps of Keitli Johnston's Sohool 

Atlases on Large Paper, and half-baund, full aizo, Imperial Quarto. 

Pli^Bical (}eogra,p]i7 : niuatratlsg, in a Series of Original 

Desjgna. tbs Elementiu-y Facta of Geology, Hydrology, Metaorology, and 
Natural Hiatopy, In Imperial Quarto, half-bound moroeoo, 25a. 

Classical Geograpliy: Comprising, in Twenty-three Plates, 

Maps and Plans of all tho important Conntriea and Localities referred to 
by Qaaaiciil Authors, In Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, 25a. 

Oanaral and Descriptive Oeograpliy : Exhibiting the Actual 
and Comparative extent of all the Conntiiss in the World, with their pra- 
aent political diviaioue. New and Enlarged Edition. In Imperial Quarto, 



Astronomy: Oomprising, in Eighteen Plates, a Oomplete 

Series of llluatrationa of the Heavenly Bodioa, drawn with the greatfist care 
froHi Original and Authentio DooumentB. By Albx. Keith Johnston, 
F,R.S.K &o. Edited by J. R Hind, F.R.A.S., &o. Ia Imperial Quarto, 
half-morocoo, 21g. 

■■ The Atlaa is qBdoahteaij the moat benntifiil wort of its class that hu ever boeo poblished 

i in leveral rcspeot* the most histructlve. "—Thr Aslrmrnmrr Royal. 

• To say that Mr Hind'a Attss is the best thing of the klpd is not enough— it has no com. 



Geological and Paljeontological Map of the British 

lEloiida, including Tables of tho Fossils of the different Epocha, &c. ka., from 
the Slietches and Notes of Professor Edward Forbeb. With IlluatnttiTS a.-aA 
Explanatory Letterpresa. 21s. 



PUBUSHED BY W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 



AGKICUlUmAI AM) EirEAL AFFAffiS 



Hie Book of the laim. BetaUmg the lahoius of the 

Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Heilger, Cattlo-man, Field-worker, 
and Dairymaid, and forming a eals Monitor for Students in Practical Agriculture. 
By HkmBT Stephens, F.R.8.B. Two Volumes, Royal Ootavo, £3, handsomely 
bound in oioth, with upwards of 600 lUuatrationa. 

" The l>e5t buck I have eyor met wIUl"— Pnyimor /oimtos. 

■-Wa have Uiorouf^ly eiamlned these volnmes; bntto give a fall notice of their varied and 
valuable contents would oecupj- a laijet apace than we can conveniently devote to their dia- 
uUBsion ; we therefore, in general terms, commend them to IJie careful atudj of every young 



The Book of Farm ImplemeEts and. Macliiiies. By James 

SLroHT and R. Scott Bcbn. Edited by Henbt Stephens, F.R.S.E. Illua- 
trated with 878 Engravings. Royal Octavo, uniform with tbe " Book of tha 
Farm," half-bound, £3., 2s. 



The Book of Farm Buildings : their iirangement and 

Construction. By Hekbt SiEPHENa, F.R.S.E., and E, Scott Burn. Royal 

Octavo, with 1045 TUuatraCiona. Uniform with the "Book of the Farm." Half- 
bound, £1, Ha. 6d. 



The Book of the Garden. By Charles M'Intosh. In Two 

largo Volumes, Royal Octavo, embelliBhed with 1353 Engravings. 

Eaxh Volurnt iiiai) U had lepaTatdij—vii. 
I. ASCEITECTintAL und 0BirAMI3fTAL. —On the Formation of Gardens— Con- 
struction, Heating, and Ventilation of Fniit and Plant Houses, Pits, Frames, and 
other Garden Structures, with Practical Detula. Illustrated by 1073 Engravinga, 
pp. 776. £3, lOa. 

n. I^EACTICAL GABDEBIFQ, Contains— Direction a for tbe Culture of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Hardy-fruit Garden, the Poroing Garden, and Flower Garden, includ- 
ing Fruit and Plant Rouses, with Select Lisla of Vegstables, Fruitn, and Planla. 
Pp. 868, with 27B EngraTiDgs. £1, 17s. 6d. 

"In the constnictlon of every kind of bnlldhig reqnired in agnrden, the ' atmctllral ' section 
of tbe worb will be found to contain a large amount of information fliiftaiile alike for buildings 

time, minute details arc given, no that the expense of even a pit, up to a garden replete with 

men alwHt either to form new gardens, or ImpiDve sneh ag already eidst. . . . Ontbewhole, 
this volume on atruotniBl gardening, both lo eompilation and artistlcal eieentlon, deserves onr 

"The serand volume Is of a cultnral character, and has been got up with great care and re- 
search. It embodies the cpinlone and practice of the cider wrilen on HorCicnlture, and also, 

together with the opinions of onr anther, who has studied and practlsedllie art for upwards of 
half a century, both in (hie country and on the Continent. ... We therefore feel justified 
Is recommeuding Ur U'lntosh's two eicellenC volumes to the notice of the public."— ^rdeneri' 
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Practical System of Farm Book-Keeping ; Being tiat le- 

commeDded in the "Book of the Farm" by H. STFPHEM3. Royal Octavo, 2b, 6d. 
AIbo, Sltem Folio Accockt- Books, prinlsd sod nilod in acconlanco with the 
SyBtam, the whole being Hpecially adapted fur kee^iing, by on easy and occumla 
method, all account of all the tRmsactions of the Farm. A detailed Proepeotui 
may be had from the FMbliahera. Price of the complete set of Eight Booka, 
£1, Bs. Od. Also, A LaboOR AccotrNT of the EsiiiE, 2s. fid. 
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AgricultuTal Statistics of Scotland. Report by tie High- 
land and AgricidtuTftl Society ot Scotland to the Board of Trade, for 1S55, 1356, 
and ISo?. 1b. 6d. each. 

Ainslie's Treatise onLand-Surveying, Anew and enlarged 

Edition, edited by WiLLiASL QALBa.MTa, M.A., F.R.A.B. One Volume, Ootavo, 
with a Volume ot Plates in Quarto, 2l5. 

jnualntei"— W.EoiHEBTOBo, LL.D.,F,H.A.B., 



Eeports of the Association for Promotiag Improvement in 

the Dwellings and Domestic Conditioa of Agricultural laboarera in Scotland. 
3eien Reports, 1855-61. Is, each. 

The Torester : A Practical Treatise on the Planting, 

Bearing, and Management of Forest Trees, By James Bhow>-, Wood Manager 
totheEarlofSeafield. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, vrith numerous Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Rojal Octaro, SOs. 
"What we hiveoftei atatal In these col umrns we noitrepeaf, that the book before ua ia the 
moetuserQl guide U gnod Arborl culture IntJie English language. The Author is a man of great 
eiperience In Scotch forestry, and, moreover, 1b well grounded in the ecience of tree cultivation ; 
so that he does Jiot fall into tJie cpiKtAkes which ineie theoriats. or mere practlcale, have each 
committed on so large a scale, hi too many great places. We will oven add, ttat it has been to 

tliB general improvement fa tiaber managemcBl may be fairly ascribed."— Gordiners' Cironiclt 
"Beyond all doubt this Is the best work on the ealjf-^t of Forestry eilant "— CnnfimiT^ 



Handbook of the Mechanical Arts concerned in the Con- 
struction and Arrangement of Dwellings and other Buildings ; Including Car< 
pentry, Smith-work, Iron-fnuniog, Brick-making, Columns, Cements, Well-sink- 
ing, Enclosing of Land, Boad-making, &c Bj E. SooTT Bdhn. Crown Octavo, 
with 6fi* EngravingB on Wood, Hs. fid. 
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The leai-Book of l^cultural Facts. 1869 mi 1860. 

Edited by R. SooTT BUBN. Foolsoap Octavo, Bt. each. 1831 and 1302, 4b. each. 

Praotical Yentilation, as applied to Public, Domestic, and 

Agrioultutal Structures. By R Scott Bubn, Engineer. 6b. 

Dwdlings tat the Forking Classes : their ConstruGtlon and 

Arrangement; with Plans, BlflTBtioiia, and Speoifications, suggeative of StruotureB 
adapted to the A^culturaJ and Manutacturing Districts. By R. Scott BuilS. 
Quarto, with numeroua Diagrams. 3a. 

The West of Ireland as a Pleld for Investment. By James 

CaIUD, Farmer, Baldoon. Octavo, with a Map, 6b. 

The Practical Planter; Containing Directions for the 

Planting at Waste Land and Hanigement of Wood, with a new Uethod of Rear- 
ing the Oak. By TbOius CBniKaaANK, Forester at Careston. Octavo, I2s. 

EUdngton's System of Dtaiiing : A Systematic Treatise 

□o the Theory and Practice of Draining Land, adapted lo the various Situationa 
Hod Soils of &ig1aod and Scotland, drawn Dp from the Conunnnicatjooa of Joseph 
ElklngtoD, by J. JohnbtohB. Quarto, lOa. 6d. 

Trigonometrical Surveying, levelling, and Bsulway En- 

gfaueriug. By Willuji OALBRAird, BLA. Octavo, 7b. dd. 

The Preparation of Cooked Pood for the fattening of 

Cattle, and the advantage of Using it alai^ with Cut Straw, Hay, Turaips, or 
ether VegetaUea. By Thouab HaKKMEsS. 6d. 

Journal of Agricolture, and Transactions of the H^hland 

AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 



The Eiiral Sconomy of Ungland, Scotland, and L'eland. 

By Leoncb dbi Layeronb. Translated from the French. With Notes by a 
Scottish Farmer. Iq Octavo, 12s. 

e philoeopLy or igricuUare isd ot a^cultunl poUUcsI 



On the Management of Landed Property in the Highlands 

ofSootland. By OeobOE G. MaCEaT, C.B. Crown Octavo, Is. 6d. 
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Professor Jotmstoii'a Worka :— 

Ezperitnental Agrlcnlttire. Being the BesnltB of Fast, and 

SuggesUooe for Future, EiperimeDts in ScientiSc and Fraottcal Agriculture. 

Elements of Ajricnltural OlieitxiBtry and Gedogy. Eis&th 

Edition, 6b. 6d. 



A Oatechism of A^cnltntal Chemistxy and Oeology. TUtj- 

BflTenth Edition, Is. 
"The Altetit to which this little CBtfichiam has been circulal^d at homo. Its tmulAtloo Into 
neadf overj BuropeuL Isngnii^) and ita iutroductloD Into tha School! of OannAn^ . HoUmd, 
Pluden. Italy. Siredeii, Polud. uid Bont^ uid Noitli Amaiics, «bn« It hu been gmtOyiDg to 
Ui« Author. liAA cBaSBd him to take Additional palni In improrlne and adding to tho anont of 
luetiil information, in the present edition."— ft^fti«. 

On the Uae of Lima in Agrlcnltnia. 



An Lxquiiy into the Fature aad Cause of the Prevadliiig 

Disease and Present Condition of the Idroh Plantations iu Great Britain. B; 
ClUIiLEB U'lNTOSH, AtsooJaCo of the Unncaa Society, ko. ke. In Crown Octavo, 



Tiew of the Salmon-Piahery of Scotland. With Ohaerva- 

tioDB on the Natun, Habiti^ ani Instincts of the Salmon, and on tha [ao as 
afibding the Rights of Parties, be Jkc. By the Late MirBi>o MacKsnzib, Esq. 
of Cordroea and Dundonold. Id OcUro, Sg. 

OntlteKimagmieiitof Bees. SyliKackeMie, Mlea,ii!usli. 

Foolscap, 4d. 

The ChemiBtry of Tegetahle and ATiiTnal PhyHiology. By 



The brasses of Britain. Illustrated by 140 Figures, Drawn 

and BngraTod by tba Author. By R. pAOMei^ H.D., F.R.S.E. This voA ccai- 
taina a Figwe and full deeoiiptjon of every Grass found in Britain, witli thur 
Uaw in Agrioulture. Royal Ootaro, 12b. 

The Relative Talue of Round and Sawn TimlMT, shown 
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M17 Managemeiit and Feeding of MUdi Govs : Bemg the 



Italian Imgatitin : A Bepoit addressed to tlie Eon. the 

Court of DireotorE of th« East India Compaay, on tbe AgrinultimJ Caoali of 
E^edmont and Lombard; ; with a Sketoli of tha InigaUon System of Northern 
and Central India. B; Lieub-CoL BaIBD Shtth, CB. Second Edition. Two 
Volune^ Ootavo, with Atlu in Folio, 30*. 

The AicMtectnie of the laxm. : A Series of Sesigns for 

Farm Houiea, Farm Steadings, Factor^ Souses, and CotUgea- By John Siah- 
FOBTB, Arohitect. Sixty-two EngiavingB. In Medium Qnarlo, £2, 2m. 
*' One of tha most nsefu] tnd beantiful idditions to Ueun Blackwood's exCeuAiTO MkdTkloabZo 
Qbnry of ■cricoltnnl jmd ran] eoonomT.''-^Jfamiiif Feat 

The Tester Deep land-Cnlture : Being a Detailed Acconnt 

of the Method of Cultivation which has been sucoeisfully practised for >eTeral 
years by tiie Marquees of Tireeddsle at Yester. By Hehbt Stefheks, Esq., 
F.RRK, Author of the 'Book of t^Fann.' In Small OotaTo, with Engravings 
on Wood, U. 6d. 



A Manual Gt Practical Sraiimig. By Henry Stephens, 

F.RS.E., Author of the ' Book of the Farm.' Third Edition, Ootavo, Js. 



X Cateahism (tf Practical IgrictiltiiTe. By Senry Stephens, 

F.R.S.E., Author of tha ' Book of the Farm,' So. In Crown OcUvo, with Illua- 
trations, la. 

" We feel perfectly •ssQced tliBt tUs Cat«oti<im Is precisely the thing which at thli moment 
ts wasted in every rural and nitlonil school In En^and, more especially since tbo questinn 
hai ulsen, How ii it iwaslble to educate skilled sgrlcnlftin] Ubonrere more In Uie dh^tlon of 
their art and occupation, and Co render the school mere flabeervleut to Ute field and the fiinn^ 

A landy Book on Property law. By Lord St leonards. 

A new Edition, eDlai;ged, with Index, and Portrait of the Author. Crown OctaTC^ 

3«.Sd. 

" Leae than 200 pagea serve to arm us with the ordinary precautions to which we sllouH at- 
tend iu selling, buying, mortgaging, leasing, settling, and devising ealatee. We are inTonned 
of our lelatloDB to onr property, to our vItbb and chfldrea, and of our UablUtleB as tnuCeea or 
eieoutora, in a Uttle hootr for tlie million, a book which the author tcndere to Clie pT«_finum vti- 
pnaseven capable of ' beguiling a f«w hoaie In a nilw^ carriage.* ".--niiut. 



The Practical Mgatoi ajid Braiiiar. By Etorge Stephens. 

Octavo, Sb. 6d. 
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The PlaQter's Guide. By Sir Henry Steuait. A Seff 

Edili™. with th. AdUiot-. but AddlU™. und CorrBotioi-. Ool»™, with B>- 
greTinga, 211. 

StaMe Economy! ATieatise on the Management of Hoises, 

By JOHH Stkwart, VJ. Seventh EditioD, 6<, 6d. 
•■Win.l«rt mmtaUtolt. podtlonu. .tuidiBd wort upon 0« m™ffmM>t ot bon«*-- 

AdTice to Puichasers of Horses. By John Stewart, T.S. 

ISmo, platM, 2k- 6d. 

Agricultural Ubourers, as they Were, Are, and Should he, 

in their Social Condition. By theRer. H*EiiT STn*Br, A.M., Minirtorot ua 
law. Octaio, Second Edition, Is. 



A Practical Treatise on. the 



The Moor and the Loch. Goutaming Mnu1 

in all Highland Sport«, with Wanderings over Crag and Cor 

By Joan CoLflOBOCa, Eaq. ThirdEdiUon, in Octavo, with IllustratiS 




SalmoE-Casts and Stray Shots : Being Fly-Leaves t 

Nots-Book of John CotOTHODN, Esq., Author of th« " Moor and the !> 
Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, Sa. 

Coquet -Sale Fishing Songs. Vow first collected hy al 

North-Country Angler, with the Music of the Ain. Octaro, fii. 

The Angler's Companion to the Birers and Lochs of 

SCOTLAND. By T. T, Stoddabt. With Map of the Fishing Streams and I^kas 
of Scotland. Second Edition. Crown Oot»TO, Ss. 6d. 
" Indispenisble In ill time to come, as the very strength nnd giscn of an angler's tackle and 
equipment in BcotlUDd. must uid will be STnnoARr'B Anoleb'9 CoHPAxtnir."— BIocIrUKwl'i 



Shooter's Diary or ^ajne Book M lecoi&g tlie quantity 

of Orouie Killed, and Time and Place, Number of Onus, Namei of Parties, how 
disposed of, &c. Octavo, bound in red leather, 49. 

Angler's Diaiy &r reoorfling the quantity of IMi Killed, 

bo. Octa'o, bound in green leather, 4e. 
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The Chemistry of Conmioii Life, By Professor J. F. ¥• 

Johnston. A new Edition. Edited by G. H. Lewes, Author of " Sea-side 
Studies," &o. With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. Two 
Volumes, Crown Octavo, lis. 6d. 

" It is just one of those books which will best serve to show men how minute is the provision 
which has been made for human support, and that if the laws prescribed by Nature are duly 
observed, she, on her part, will see to it that her functions are performed with fidelity and suc- 
cess." — Durham Chronicle. 

The Physiology of Common Life. By George E. Lewes, 

Author of " Sea-side Studies," &o. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Two 
Volumes, 12s. 

Contents : — Hunger and Thirst. — Pood and Drink. — Digestion and Indigestion.— The Struc- 
ture and Uses of the Blood. — ^The Circulation. — Respiration and Suffocation. — ^Why we 
are warm, and how we keep so. — ^Feeling and Thinking.— The Mind and the Brain.--Our 
Senses and Sensations.—- Sleep and Dreams. — ^The Qualities we Inherit from our Parents, 
—life and Death. 



Sea-Side Studies at Hfracombe, Tenby, the SciUy Isles, 

and Jersey. By Georqe H. Lewks, Author of "A Biographical History of 
Philosophy," &c. Second Edition. Crown Octavo, with Illustrations, and a 
Glossary of Technical Terms, 68. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. By 

David Paqe, F.RS.E., F.G.S. ; Author of * Introductory and Advanced Text- 
Books of Geology,' &o. "With Illustrative Sketch-Maps and Glossarial Index. 
Crown Octavo, price 2s. Second Edition. 

*' We believe, indeed, that many will be induced to enter on the study from a perusal of this 
little work. The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explanations are so lucid, 
the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so satisfactorily shown, and, above all, 
the bearing of the allied sciences to Physical Qeography are brou^t out with so much precision, 

it every reader will feel that difficulties have been removed, and the x>ath of study smoothed 
>re him." — Athenceum. 
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itroductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, P.&.S. 

\ With Engravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. Seventh Edition, 2s. 

" f late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a text-book on science of which 
d express an opinion so entirely favourable as we are enabled to do of Mr Page's little 
' — Athenceum. 

Mced Text-Book of &eology, Descriptive and Mus- 

ial. By David Page, F.G.S. With Engravings and Glossary of Scientifio 
lerms. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 7b, 6d. 

is therefore with unfeigned pleasure that we record our appreciation of his * Advanced 
)ok of Gtoology.' We have carefully read this truly satisfactory book, and do not hesitate 
that it is an excellent compendium of the great facts of Geology, and written in a truth- 
philosophic spirit." — Edinburgh PhUosophical Journal, 
'e know of no introduction containing a larger amount of information In the same space, 
rhich wc could more cordially recommend to the geological Bt\xdtXLV*—AtAencBum. 

fe. admirable book on Geology. It is from no invidious desire to underrate other works — 
e simple expression of Justice— which causes us to assign to Mr Page's * Advanced Text- 
i* the very first place among geological works addressed to students."— Leader. 
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The freologicalEiamimtor: A Progressive Series of Ques- 
tions adapted to tbe Inlroduotory and AdTanoed Tait-Books of Geology. Pre- 
I«red to sHlBt Teaohsn In fnmiag their Eiammations, and StadenU In tHting 
thsir own Progrew and ProBciBncy. By David Piae, F.0.3. 6d. 

Handbook of Seologie^ Terms, Geology, and Physical Geo- 
graphy. By David Page, F.G.S. Second Edition, Crown Octavo, 7«. e<L 

The Past and Present Life of the Glohe : Being a Sketch 

in Outline of the World's life-Syrtem. By Datid Paoe, F.G.S., Author of 
" Teit-Books of Geology," to. In Crown OoUto, 6s. With Fifty Illiutrations, 
Drawn aod Engraied expreuel; for this Work. 



A Glossary of Ifavigation. Contaimng the Definitions and 

PropositJODB of the Sdence, ExpUnoUon of Terms, and Description of Instru- 
ments. By the Rev. J. R Hakbobd, M.A., 3t John's College, CemtBidgS) 
Chaplain and Naval Instructor, Royal Navy. Illustrated with IKsgrsms. 
Price fls. 

A Nomenclatiire of Colours, applicable to the Arts and 

Natural Sciences, ic Manufactures, and otber Purposes of General Utility. By 
D. R. Hat, F.It.S.E. 228ei»mp1eeof Colours, Hues, Tints, and Shades. Octavo, 
£3, 3s. 

The Geolc^ of Pennsylvania : A Government Survey ; 

with a General View of tbe Geology of the United States, Essays on ihe Coal 
Formation and its Fossils, and a Description of the Coal-Fields of North America 
and Great Britain. By Professor Henrt Darwin RoQEits, F.R.S., F.G.S. , Pro- 
fesiar of Natural History in the Univeraity of Glasgow. With Seven large Maps, 
and numemns IlliiatratioQB engmved on Copper and on Wood. In Three Volumes, 
Boyal Qnarto, £3. Si. 



Introduction to Meteorology. By David P. Thomson, lO. 

Octavo, with Engravings, 14s. 

Pive Place logarithms. Arranged by E. Sang, P.E.SJ1. 
Fortification : For the Use of Officers in the Army, and 

Beaders of Military History. By Lieut. H. Ydlb, Bengal Engineers. Octavo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
■' An aiceUmt niannal : one of the bsrt works of Its claa-'—BHIM Jrmy Dapaith. 
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Eeli^on in Common Life : A Sermon Freached in. CratMa 

Churoh, October 14, 1855, hefuro Her Majeaty the Queen and Prinoe Albert. 
Bj ths Rbt. John Caibd, D.D. Published by Her Majesty's Command. Bound 
in doth, S± Cheap EditioD, 3d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Jolrn Caird, B.r., ttinister of the 

Park Church, Glasgow, Author of "Roligion in Common Lifs." ISth ThouBand. 
Foolscap Octavo, 5a. 

win gain rather tbun lose by being resd. nothesjil. There la a thougbtfUIness and depth about 
tUem which can hurdly be appreciated, unless when they are studied st leisure ; and tbers 
&n 90 many sentenees so felicitously oipressed that we should grudge being hurried awajr 
fgom them by a rapid speaker, without being allowed to enjoy them a second time." — framr't 
AfniTfiriiu. 

The Book of Job. By the late B^v. Gfiorge Croly, DJ)., 

R«tor of St Stephen, Walbrook. Foolscap Octavo. 4a. 

Xecturea in livinity. By the late Rev. ffeorge Hill, D.B,, 

Principal of St Mary's CoUoga, St Andrews. Starootyped Edition. Ootaro, Hs. 
"I am not sure If I can reoomiuend s muni complete manml of Dlvhilty."— SrCAoiMEn. 

Tindication of Christiaa Paith. By the late John Inglia, 

D.D., Edinburgh. Octavo, lUa. 6J. 

The Mother's Legacie to Her Fnhome Childe. By Mra 

EUZABETH JoofiLiNE. Edited by the Very Rot. Priuoipal Lee. 32mo, 4b, 6d. 
"This beautiful and touching legacie." — Atht-n^rwR. 

" A delightful moniunest of the piety and high CeellnK cf a tiuly noble mother."— Jfomlnir 
AdBiftiser. 

lectures on the History of the Chuich of Scotland, from 

the Beformation to the Revolution Settlement. By ths late Very Bav. John 
Lee, D.D., LLD., Principal o£ the University of Edinburgh. With Notes and 
Appendices from the Author's Papers. Edited by the Rev. WiLLiiK Lee. Two 
Volumes, Octato, 21e. 

lectuies on the Book of Esther. By the Eev. Thomas 

M'Cbik, D.D. Foolscap, to. 6d. 

Sermons. By the late 'Bjsv. Thomas M'Crie, DJ). Crown 

OctaTD, 6b. 

Lectures on Soriptuie Characters : Addressed to the Stu- 
dents of Emg'a College at the Lecture on " Practical Religion." founded by 
the late John Gordon, Esq. of Murtlo. By the late Rev. Duscis MBinNS, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University ahd King's Collego of Abordaen. 
Two Volumes, Crown Octavo, 128. 
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isalysis and Critical InterpietatioiL of the Hebrew Text 

of the Book of Genenn Praoed«d by a Hebreir Grammar, and Dusertatioiis on 
tbe GoDitiDfloeasof the Pentateuch, andonthe Stractora of the Hebiew LugoagaL 
Bj the Ber. William Pavl» A.1L Octaro, 18s. 

Prayers for Social and Fajnily Worship. Prepared by a 

COMMirTKB or THE GSNBRAL ASSEICBLT 07 THE ChUBCH OJ SCOTLAND, and 

specially designed for the use of Soldien, Sailon^ Colonists, Sojonmera in India, 
and other Penons, at Home or Abroad, who are depriyed of the Ordinary Senrioes 
of a Christian Mlaistry. Puhlithed by AvJthorUy of the Committee, Third Edition. 
In Crown Octavo, bound in cloth, 4s. 

Prayers for Social and Family WorsMp. Being a Cheap 

EditiuD of tbe above. Fookcap Octavo, la. 6d. 

Family Prayers : As Authorised hy the General Assemhly 

of tbe Charch of Scotland ; with other Prayers by the Committee of the General 
Assembly on Aids to Devotion. To which is prefixed a Pastoral Letter from the 
General Assembly on Family Worship. Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d. 

Diversities of Faults in Christian Believers. By the same 

Author. Foolscap Octavo, 48. 6d. 

The Christian life, in its Origin, Progress, and Perfection. 

By the Very Rev. E. B. Rambat, LL.D,, F.B.S.E., Sean of the Diocese of 
Edinburgh. Crown Octavo. 9§, 

On the Origin and Connection of the Gospels of Matthew, 

Mark, and Luke ; With Synopsis of Parallel Passages and Critical Notes. By 
James SsfiTH, Esq. of Jordanhill, F.R.S., Author of the "Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St PauL" Medium Octavo, 168. 

Theism : The Witness of Beason and Mure to an All- 

Wise and Beneficent Creator. By the Rev. John Tullooh, D.D., Principal and 
Professor of Theology, St Mary's College, St Andrews ; and one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. In One Volume, Octavo, 10s. 6d. 

**Dr Talloch's Essay, in its masterly statement of the real nature and difficulties of the sub- 
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